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Is Modern Woman Primitive in Love? 
Is She Still Responsive to the Instinct of Cave Days? 
Does She Seek in Man Master or Mate? 


UNDER THE SKIN 


—————— By FRED JACKSON 


In January 
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N this tense novelette the world-old 
theory of woman’s love for the 
masterful man is exploited with a bril- 
liancy that captivates and convinces. A 
powerful hero and a proud heroine, 
warring over the legacy of a philos- 
ophical grandfather, produce a conflict 
that holds the reader enthralled through 
a series of lively situations to the story’s 
dramatic close. 


MARRIAGE ON PROBATION 


3y Louise Winter 
Author of “Hearts Aflame” 


66 O,” said Madelaine, looking 
up at Mrs. Lorrimer, frank- 
ly; “my mother is not dead, 
she is living in Chicago.” 

Something in the child’s tone prompt- 
ed Mrs. Lorrimer to go on, although she 
prided herself as a rule on her freedom 
from vulgar curiosity. “Don’t your 
mother and father live together?” | 

Madelaine shook her head, covered 
with short golden curls. “Oh, no, mother 
and father are divorced and she’s got a 
new husband; that’s why I’m with daddy 
this summer.” She had overheard so 
much that she stated these appalling facts 
calmly ; then she saw pity in the kind face 
close to her own, and suddenly she broke 
down. “I wish mother hadn’t married 
Mr. Hopkins, and I don’t see any fun in 
having two fathers. It makes me feel 
queer, and I like my own daddy best!” 
she sobbed. 

Mrs. Lorrimer gathered the child in 
her arms, and soothed her with tender 
words, though she could offer little by 
way of comfort. 

In speaking of the matter afterward 
to her husband, she said: “The child is 
only twelve, and she feels the tragedy in 
her life. Poor little thing, she’s heard 
the servants talk; her nurse seems to be 
a gossipy creature, and neither mother 
nor father seems to have considered her 
in their desire to be free of each other. 
She’s a quiet little thing and I thought 
she’d be a nice playmate for Flossie, but 
I don’t know if it’s wise to encourage 
an intimacy under the circumstances.” 

Lorrimer was a broad-minded man. 
“Would you visit the sins of the fathers 
on an innocent child?” 

“T hope not. But the fact remains she 
is tainted, and I wonder if she is inno- 
cent. You know how carefully I’ve tried 
. to bring Flossie up!” 

“My dear, I think it almost your duty 


to be kind to this child, you can influ- 
ence her so much this summer, and who 
knows what effect your teaching may 
have on her after life. The father seems 
a weak-kneed sort of creature, and the 
mother is probably selfish, so it’s up to 
you to put her on the right roade She 
can’t harm Flossie, you can watch over 
them both.” So matters were decided, 
and an outside influence soon became 
the strongest factor in Madelaine Pierce’s 
life. 

Weak-kneed was not an apt description 
of Ralph Pierce. He was a dreamer, one 
who had always shirked the real issues of 
life, and who preferred to drift rather 
than to set his face against the tide. He 
had inherited a good-paying business 
from his father, and so he was in a posi- 
tion to marry early in life, but his choice 
was not a wise one. Minna Pierce was 
caught by the dazzle of a comfortable 
home, small luxuries and the glory of 
the prefix Mrs. before her name. She 
was twenty, the youngest of the family 
and the first one to marry, so she never 
hesitated, never asked herself if she 
really loved Ralph Pierce, nor if she 
would be content to spend the rest of her 
life at his side. Madelaine was born a 
year after marriage, and was the only 
child. Considering that she had done her 
duty, Minna from that time on devoted 
herself to getting as much pleasure out 
of existence as she could. Husband and 
wife soon drifted apart; they had no 
tastes in common, and neither understood 
the art of home making. He was con- 
tent with his books, his pipe and his week- 
ly whist club, and she had her own set of 
friends to whom he was a stranger. 
Madelaine had a nursery governess, and 
she saw more of her father than she 
did of her mother, for Minna never pos- 
sessed the maternal instinct. When 
Mark Hopkins came into her life, and 
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urged her to divorce her present husband 
and marry him, Minna after a few weeks 
of indecision, consented to do as he asked. 
He was a different type of man, he was 
large in frame, with a bluff manner, and 
a peculiar faculty for getting what he 
wanted with apparently little effort. He 
fell in love with Minna at first sight, and 
the fact that she was married to another 
man did not deter him from making love 
to her. The only question that arose 
was over Madelaine. Some feminine 
trait made her insist upon keeping the 
child, and though in the beginning Hop- 
kins combatted her desire, he finally gave 
in when he saw she was obstinately deter- 
mined upon this point. But he gave in 
with a reservation; Madelaine was to 
spend her summers with her father, and 
he counted upon his tact in showing 
Minna how much more comfortable they 
would be without the child to finally in- 
duce her to relinquish her claim. 

The idea of a divorce startled Pierce, 
but he was not the man to protest when 
Minna declared her intention of leaving 
him, and he had long ceased to trouble 
over the knowledge that he had lost her 
love. As Hopkins had foreseen, the only 
difficulty raised was Madelaine’s future. 
He could not give up his child, but he 
was reasonable enough to admit Minna’s 
claim to a half interest in the little life 
they were both responsible for. 

Minna became Mrs. Hopkins in June, 
and Madelaine was present at the cere- 
mony that gave her two fathers. In 
obedience to her mother’s command, she 
raised her little face for a paternal kiss, 
but as the mustached lips brushed her 
cheek, a fierce dislike toward the man 
who might be father but who never could 
be daddy, was born in her heart. 

Pierce met her at the station, and she 
flung herself into his arms, sobbing out 
her grief on his breast. ` But he stilled 
her reproaches. 

“I don’t think you ought to talk like 
this, darling; she’s your mother, you 
know,” he said, in a troubled voice. 
Minna’s prompt re-marriage had made 
him wince, but it did not seem quite hon- 
orable to openly side against her, even 
with their child. 

Madelaine raised her head, and studied 
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her father’s face with questioning eyes; 
then, for she was wise beyond her years, 
she silenced her lips. Daddy looked wor- 
ried, she must not add to his pain. After 
all, grown up people were different from 
children ; perhaps mother and daddy were 
both right, and she would get accustomed 
to the queer situation in time. And after 
that one outburst Pierce never heard her 
mention her mother’s name. 

He took rooms for them at a nearby 
resort, and, though the trip to town every 
day tired him, he was surprised to find 
how little physical discomfort mattered 
when at the end of the day he could look 
forward to a few hours with his daugh- 
ter. He made no explanation to anyone 
at the hotel. He had engaged rooms for 
himself, child and nurse, and as he was a 
diffident man his acquaintance with his 
fellow guests was of the slightest. Sun- 
day mornings he played golf, always 
alone, but the afternoons he devoted to 
Madelaine. 

Flossie Lorrimer was the only other 
child at the hotel of her age and they met 
at the beach. Flossie had no nurse, as 
her mother had her own ideas in regard 
to bringing up her child, but after Mrs. 
Lorrimer’s talk with her husband she vol- 
unteered to include Madelaine in her 
supervision, and Nurse was only too glad 
of the extra hours to herself. In the 
beginning Mrs. Lorrimer feared Made- 
laine might talk too freely of her family 
affairs to Flossie, but she soon saw that 
she need not worry as the other child was 
learning to keep her troubles to herself. 
On the whole it was a happy summer, 
for she had daddy and Mrs. Lorrimer 
and Flossie, and there were only times 
when she remembered Mr. Hopkins’ en- 
trance into her life. Mrs. Lorrimer 
talked to her about her mother, and after 
a while loyalty came to her aid and she 
forgot to judge. 

In fall, however, Pierce put her and 
Nurse on the train for Chicago, and that 
night she cried herself to sleep. But 
in the morning there was the excitement 
of arriving in a strange city, the curios- 
ity about a new home, her mother’s ef- 
fusive welcome, and the delight of an ex- 
quisitely furnished room all to herself. 
Hitherto she had roomed with Nurse, 
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but Hopkins was a rich man, and in the 
beginning he indulged Minna in every 
caprice. The house was on the Lake 
Shore Drive, and Madelaine’s suite over- 
looked a garden. In New York the 
Pierces had lived in an apartment, and 
the freedom of a whole house was fas- 
cinating to the child, but she soon found 
out that she was not expected to roam 
about at will, but was supposed to keep 
to her own rooms. The Hopkinses enter- 
tained a great deal, and always dined out 
when they were not having company, so 
Madelaine took her dinners in her sitting- 
room. She also breakfasted there, as 
Minna never arose until ten, and Hopkins 
refused to share a tête-à-tête meal with 
- the child he disliked ; but when her mother 
lunched at home she was permitted to 
descend to the dining-room, where the 
solemn-faced butler inspired her with 
awe and made her nearly always spill 
something as she tried to help herself 
from the dishes he passed. She was sent 
to school, and she found that Mark Hop- 
kins’ stepdaughter was treated with re- 
spect by the teachers, and consideration 
by the girls, who were mostly snobs. She 
was invited to parties, and at Christmas 
time she gave a party herself which was 
attended by over a hundred children, all 
beautifully dressed, beautifully man- 
nered, and who seemed to be enjoying the 
elaborate preparations made to entertain 
them, much more than their small host- 
ess, who was conscious of a longing for 
daddy and Flossie Lorrimer. In spring 
Madelaine had typhoid fever, and Mark 
Hopkins was brutal about it. He had 
planned to spend the summer abroad, 
but though two trained nurses were in 
charge of the patient on the top floor it 
was impossible for Minna to put the 
ocean between herself and her child as 
long as there was any question of danger. 
It was an unusually warm summer, and 
Hopkins, who was a stout man, suffered 
from the heat; Minna also looked wan, 
and the fear that she might lose her 
looks and, in consequence, the favor of 
her new husband, made her fretful. They 
took short trips for the week-end, and 
during one of them Pierce visited his 
daughter. She was convalescent, and 
her small face lighted with joy as daddy 
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came into the room. It was an hour of 
sacredness between the two; Madelaine 
never complained, but she kept repeat- 
ing: “Isn’t it too bad I had to be sick 
in summer, daddy, when I might have 
been with you!” And Pierce knew that 
in spite of the luxury with which she 
was surrounded his supremacy in her 
heart was unquestioned, and he went 
away greatly comforted. As a compen- 
sation, Madelaine was allowed to spend 
the Christmas holidays with her father. 
He was living in bachelor apartments 
now, but he made arrangements to board 
her and Nurse near by, and they spent 
their time happily together. She was 
fourteen now, taller than Minna and al- 
most as tall as daddy, a pretty girl with 
blue gray eyes, brown hair in which a 
trace of gold still lingered, a clear skin 
and finely cut lips. The following spring 
Hopkins began his attack. He wanted 
Madelaine turned over entirely to her 
father; it was ridiculous for Minna to 
saddle herself with that great girl! She 
did not look a day over twenty-five, but 
if she kept Madelaine beside her people 
would begin to realize she was no longer 
a young woman. He kept it up contin- 
ually, finding fault with everything the 
girl did, appealing to the weakness of 
his wife’s nature, and hinting that it 
might come to her choice between the 
two, so that in the end, terrified at the 
prospect with which he threatened her, 
Minna consented, and, though no for- 
mal agreement was entered into, Made- 
laine knew that when she left the big 
house on the Lake Shore Drive she would 
never return to it. 

“I shall keep house for you, daddy, 
and we shall be so happy together,” she 
said, as Pierce met her at the station. 

“Yes, until you marry and have a home 
of your own.” 

“I never intend to marry,’ 
firmly. 

He smiled back at her. “All girls say 
that, I believe.” 

“Well then TIl say I never intend to 
= until I’m sure of him and of my- 
self.” 

“Marriage is never a certainty; it’s 
always a risk.” 

“Mine won't be.” 


, 


she said, 
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“How will you avoid that?” 

“I shall serve a novitiate. Why even 
a nun isn’t forced to take her final vows 
at once, her marriage to the church isn’t 
consummated until she’s given it a fair 
trial.” 

Pierce was dumb with astonishment. 
Where had the girl absorbed such views! 
“But, my dear child, marriage with -a 
man is quite different!” he finally said. 
But he couldn’t go on; he couldn't tell 
her why it was different. 

She saw his perplexity, but she only 
smiled back at him reassuringly. “Mine 
won't be,” she said. 

And suddenly Pierce was troubled. 
The arrangement he had looked forward 
to with such pleasure developed an un- 
foreseen danger. Suppose he were un- 
able to cope with a girl; suppose at this 
critical time she needed a woman’s guid- 
ance? His heart hardened as he remem- 
bered that her mother had also failed 
her, that she had been eager to turn over 
her claim to him. He had no sisters, no 
female cousins, where could be find a 
woman who would know what to do at 
this juncture! He never thought of Mrs. 
Lorrimer, and it would never have oc- 
curred to him to appeal to a stranger, so 
after vowing he would do his best for 
her, he put aside worries over the future, 
and devoted himself to making the pres- 
ent attractive. He soon forgot the re- 
markable statement that had fallen from 
Madelaine’s lips, but she did not forget, 
and the day came when she gave voice to 
it again openly. 


II 


The years passed without incident un- 
til the summer Madelaine was twenty. 
Each year she and her father had re- 
turned to Blythedale-by-the-Sea, but the 
last two seasons they had deserted the 
hotel for one of the numerous bunga- 
lows which had sprung up in the neigh- 
borhood, where they kept house in a 
simple fashion. Ralph Pierce’s income 
had not increased, and as living was 
much higher the girl often found her re- 
sources taxed to make both ends meet. 
But she never complained; she was with 
daddy, and, though she saw her mother 
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from time to time as the Hopkinses 
passed through New York on their way 
to and from Europe, she never regretted 
that she was barred from sharing in her 
stepfather’s wealth. Minna brought her 
extravagant presents from abroad, there- 
by appeasing her conscience, but while 
Madelaine accepted her mother’s gifts 
they failed to touch her heart. 

They opened the bungalow the middle 
of June. 

“They say we’re going to have a good 
season, every place is rented, and the 
hotel is booked full for July.” 

“T hope we have some nice neighbors, 
it was so unpleasant last year with all 
those children,” Pierce said dubiously, as 
he recalled the antics of the five small 
children who had occupied the cottage 
adjoining the previous season. 

Madelaine laughed. “They’re not com- 
ing back, daddy dear; Mason tells me 
our neighbors are to be two bachelors, 
though they might easily be as objection- 
able as the little Kutners.” - 

Pierce looked alarmed. “Bachelors! 
I shall have to put a fence around my 
girl, or one of these days I'll be losing 
her!” 

“One of these days is a long time off. 
Really, daddy, I’ve never envied a mar- 
ried woman yet. I should like to have 
a baby, but I don’t want the husband 
who goes with it. You are the only 
really, truly good man I know; you’ve 
set my standard pretty high.” 

Pierce allowed himself to be persuaded 
that there was no immediate danger, and 
even after the bachelors took possession 
of the bungalow next door his suspicion 
was not aroused. 

Madelaine was on her porch when they 
drove up in a low, rakish looking car, 
The driver jumped out and ran around to 
the other side to help his companion, 
fitting him with crutches under either 
arm, and the girl felt a pang of pity that 
such a splendid specimen of young man- 
hood should be lame. A man servant 
got out of the tonneau and began col- 
lecting hand luggage. Then the three 
passed into the house. 

The next day being Sunday they met 
at the beach. Blythedale now boasted of 
a casino, with tennis courts and a danc- 
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ing pavilion, and all the cottagers and 
most of the hotel guests were mem- 
bers, so that they were brought in con- 
tact. Madelaine after taking her dip in 
the ocean went up to the pavilion to join 
her father, and found him talking to their 
lame neighbor. After the introduction, 
Madelaine sat down quickly to prevent 
his embarrassment. 

“The result of a motor accident,” said 
Carr, looking down at his helpless right 
leg; “but I'll be all right soon; the only 
nuisance is that I shall be so hopelessly 
out of it this summer, I shall have to 
look on while Brandon flirts with all 
the pretty girls; my only consolation is 
that our places are so close together that 
I can hear you laughing and talking on 
your porch, and you look so kind-hearted 
that I’m sure you're going to throw me 
a word occasionally.” 

“T’ll do more than that, I'll invite you 
to come up on my porch whenever you 
feel like it,” she answered. She liked 
the frank way his eyes met hers. He was 
pale, but that was evidently the effect of 
his accident, for his shoulders were broad 
and his hands were muscular. 

Carr told himself he was darned lucky 
to have such a pretty neighbor, and it 
would be his fault if Brandon drew all 
the peaches. 

Just as Madelaine and her father were 
leaving, Brandon came up. He stared 
with pleased surprise at Carr’s new- 
found friends, then he winked knowingly. 

Madelaine looked up into Burtis Bran- 
don’s eyes with the same direct gaze she 
had bent upon all the masculine world till 
now, but she found something that made 
the blood rise steadily in her cheeks and 
her lids droop in spite of herself. Bran- 
don thought her quite the prettiest girl 
he had ever seen, and he secretly exulted 
that his open admiration was making her 
blush. She hurried her father away, 
not sure whether this new feeling which 
swept over her was fright or pleasure. 
It made her long to get away by herself, 
to hide in her own room, to close her 
eyes and summon up a vision of a mock- 
ing face which seemed to say, “No mat- 
ter where you go, I shall pursue you!” 

“Very nice young men; I know of Mr. 
Carr’s uncle; good substantial people ; too 
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bad about his accident; I think, my dear, 
they will be a great improvement as 
neighbors over the Kutners.” But Made- 
laine was not listening; she was saying 
to herself: “I shall see him every day 
for three months, every day, and then he 
will pass out of my life, and I’ll have 
only daddy!” 


When Robert Carr was convalescing, 
he began to make plans for the summer. 
“This puts me out of things, no swim- 
ming, no tennis, no dancing; I'll have to 
hunt up some quiet hole where nobody 
knows me and rusticate.”’ 

Brandon, who was his closest friend 
and had escaped by a miracle from the 
slightest injury in the smashup, was 
deeply sympathetic. “I'll go with you. 
I think I'd rather enjoy a different kind 
of a summer, it would be good for my 
pocket as well as my constitution. We'll 
take a bungalow not too far from town; 
we'll take Flynn with us and live the 
simple life.” 

Carr protested. “There’s no need for 
you to bury yourself because I’m half 
dead!” 

“Every reason in the world. Weve 
chummed together so long I’d be lost 
without you. Besides the mater is going 
to Europe with Elsie, and I'd have to 
shift for myself, so here’s where I con- 
sult the agents with ready-to-live-in huts 
to rent, and we'll pick out the one that 
sounds best.” 

Carr gave in and they interviewed 
agents, read glowing descriptions of 
houses to rent, and finally decided upon 
the bungalow at Blythedale-by-the-Sea. 

“It must be an impossible place with 
such a name, but we'll be among people 
we’ve never seen before, and we'll hope 
never to see again,” said Brandon, after 
they had reached a decision. But he little 
knew what was in store for him at 
Blythedale. Even at first sight he 
thought Madelaine the prettiest girl he 
had ever seen, and he was thirty and had 
been all over the civilized world. When 
she spoke her voice thrilled him oddly, 
and the color rising in her cheeks under 
his prolonged scrutiny affected him in 
a way quite new. He admitted he was 
awfully taken with her, and he was 
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mighty glad chance had thrown her in 
his path. The first month he made love, 
as he had to every pretty girl he had 
ever met. The second month he made 
love seriously, as he had only done once 
before, and the third month found him 
making love as a man only does to the 
one woman in the world for him. But 
she kept him at bay. His early love mak- 
ing scarcely stirred her pulses, she had 
seen so much of summer flirtations; the 
second phase troubled her slightly. There 
was a look in his eyes, a meaning in the 
touch of his hand which she could not 
ignore, and which she did not quite un- 
derstand. Carr also fell in love with her, 
and she was an angel to him, spending 
many long afternoons on the neighboring 
porch, but Carr’s love-making never 
frightened her. There was no fierce, 
possessive note in that to startle her 
maiden shyness. Both men belonged to a 
different class socially. They were the 
sons of rich men; they were accustomed 
to luxury; they lived the lives of their 
set. They had adjoining bachelor apart- 
ments, just off Fifth avenue; one even- 
ing they were entertained by the mothers 
of débutantes, the next they were hosts 
at parties for stage beauties, and they 
enjoyed themselves at both functions. 
Carr told more of their lives than Bran- 
don did. The older man obliterated 
everything but the personal note from his 
rare téte-a-tétes with Madelaine. She 
saw that he was anxious to bridge the 
gulf between them, but the mere fact that 
there was a gulf put her on her guard. 
There was one day when she realized that 
had she remained under her stepfather’s 
roof there would have been no social in- 
equality, that the daughter of Mrs. Mark 
Hopkins could have gone any place, but 
she quickly banished that thought. She 
was daddy’s daughter, she had cast in her 
lot with him, and she would never allow 
herself to regret it. She had practically 
brought herself up, no one had super- 
vised her reading; she had chosen her 
own companions, and she had learned to 
think for herself on the many questions 
that are in the book of life which is 
sealed to most girls. And she knew the 
danger that lurked in Brandon’s love- 
making from the beginning, and in her 
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feeble way she tried to guard against it. 
And after one night when he tried to 
kiss her coming home from a dance at the 
casino she avoided being alone with him 
as much as she could. When he saw that 
she was not coquetting, he attempted to 
belittle his act. 

“A girl as pretty as you are must get 
used to a man’s losing his head,” he said ; 
“atter all, what’s the harm in a kiss, all 
it leaves is a memory with no stain at- 
tached.” 

Madelaine had regained her com- 
posure. “I don’t look at it in the same 
way; a kiss should only be given in love.” 

“But I love you; haven’t I been trying 
to tell you that for ages!” Words com- 
mitted him to nothing, and if she were 
romantic enough to insist upon a period 
of preliminary deception he was willing 
to play that game as well as the other. 

“We haven’t known each other for 
ages. To be exact it’s five weeks, and 
you can’t be sure of your feelings in 
that time.” 

“T was sure the first day I laid my eyes 
on you. You've got the prettiest hair, 
the prettiest skin, the prettiest mouth, 
and the dandiest figure I’ve ever seen! 
When a fellow feels like that about a girl 
he’s hard hit.” 

Madelaine hastened her steps as they 
turned the corner bringing them in sight 
of her home. “Why can’t you be nice 
and friendly, Mr. Brandon?” she asked. 

“Can’t, never could. I’m either crazy 
about a girl or she doesn’t exist for me ; 
such a thing as friendship isn’t possible 
between a man like me and a girl like 
you.” He spoke pretty plainly, and 
Madelaine understood, though at that 
time he never dreamed of the depth of 
her knowledge. 

“Then I’m afraid after to-night I must 
pass into the realm of non-existence for 
you, for I surely don’t want you to go 
crazy over me.” 

Brandon laughed. “I rather fancy that 
is a matter over which you will have 
no control.” And he left her, not at all 
discouraged. She wasn’t going to fall 
into his arms at his first assault, she was 
going to be difficult, and he relished the 
prospect of a fight. To do him justice he 
had no ulterior motive, he merely wanted 
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a flirtation which would be absorbing 
enough to keep him amused all summer. 
And at the end he would leave her as 
he had found her, robbed only of some 
unimportant kisses. But he reckoned 
without his heart. Madelaine noticed 
that he had said he was losing his head, 
which was quite a different thing from 
losing his heart, and his words wounded 
her cruelly. Love was a thing which was 
usually treated too lightly, and she knew 
what came of that. She supposed her 
mother had thought she loved her father, 
and then she thought she had loved Mark 
Hopkins, but neither feeling had en- 
dured. She had left her first husband, 
and the only reason she clung to her sec- 
ond choice was the fact that his wealth 
gave her certain material advantages 
which made life a little more bearable. 
She knew that Mark had tired of her as 
she had of him, but as long as she did 
not interfere with his personal freedom, 
and he confined himself to a set which did 
not bother about marriage, he would not 
dethrone her from her empty seat of 
honor. But her thread of tenure was 
slight, and she knew it and she suffered. 
On several occasions she had spoken 
much too openly to Madelaine, revealing 
a condition which froze the girl’s mind 
with horror, and made her more than 
thankful she had not remained to be a 
constant witness to her mother’s degrada- 
tion at the hands of the man for whom 
she had given up so much. 

She tried not to make her avoidance of 
Brandon noticeable, but Carr had keen 
eyes, and one day he. spoke. 

“What’s wrong between you and Burt; 
he's terribly sore, and you don’t act any 
too chipper yourself. Had a tiff?” 

Madelaine had been spending the 
afternoon on the neighboring porch, but 
was preparing to leave now that it was 
nearing train time. 

“No tiff, only Mr. Brandon has rather 
a casual manner, and I don’t believe I 
like it.” 

“What do you mean by a casual man- 
ner?” Carr was interested. He had tried 
to get something out of his friend, but 
had not been successful. Brandon never 
would talk when he met with defeat. 

“He does things because he thinks he’s 
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expected to do them, without giving their 
real significance any thought.” She was 
frowning ; it was difficult to explain with- 
out being too definite. 

“Don’t misunderstand Burt.” 

“Pm trying not to. You see I live 
alone with my father, and I’m my own 
chaperon; I decide on right and wrong 
for myself. Daddy isn’t conventional, 
you must know that by this time; neither 
am I, or I wouldn’t be here so much, 
but there are certain things not wrong 
in themselves which I don’t do.” 

“That he’s asked you to do?” Carr had 
turned white, and his thin fingers were 
clenched over the arm of his wicker 
lounging chair. 

“T’ve no doubt there are girls at the 
hotel who have mothers to come home to 
who'd be glad to go riding at night.” 

Carr breathed a sigh of relief. He 
couldn’t tell just what he had feared. “Is 
that such a dreadful request? Why I’ve 
done that myself!” he said. 

“There, I can’t explain because it 
would bring us to things not usually dis- 
cussed. And so until Mr. Brandon gets 
over thinking I’m the only girl at Blythe- 
dale L don’t care to see much of him.” 
Then she realized her speech sounded 
conceited, and she added hastily: “Don’t 
misunderstand me in turn; I don’t for 
one moment imagine it’s anything 
stronger than a passing attraction, com- 
plicated by the fact that we're living 
next door to each other. You brought up 
the subject, you saw that there was some- 
thing wrong, so I said what I did. I’m 
quite willing to be friends with Mr. 
Brandon as I am with you, but I don’t 
wish to accept anything from him, motor 
rides or anything else.” She wondered 
if she had made matters worse instead of 
better, and she could not tell from Carr’s 
face, which was graver than usual. 

“I think you’re a very unusual girl, 
and I’m awfully glad you’re friends with 
me. Burt has been spoiled by women 
all his life; his mother adores him, his 
sister thinks there’s no one like him; he’s 
a pretty fine fellow and most girls would 
be only too glad to have him for a sum- 
mer beau. I think he meant to be kind 
when he asked you to go riding, and: as 
he’s in town all day he likes a spin at 
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night. I know Brandon, Miss Pierce, 
and I think you'd be as safe with him as 
you would be with your father.” It was 
up to him to defend his friend, and he did 
it in the conventional manner. But in 
his heart he was wondering just how far 
Brandon had attempted to go. 

Madelaine recalled the struggle she 
had had to avoid being kissed against her 
will, and she smiled scornfully. Then 
she rose to go. “I’m glad you have such 
a good opinion of your friend; I wonder 
if you really believe that, or if you said 
it because it was the thing to do!” 

“Have I also got a casual manner?” 

Madelaine shook her head. “I have 
no fault to find with your manner—so 
far 

Carr repeated some of the above to 
Brandon. 

“Its none of your business, but I'll 
confess that I tried to kiss her. We were 
coming home from the dance, it was a 
dark night, I had hold of her arm to help 
her over the bad spots in the road, and I 
yielded to a perfectly natural temptation. 
I’m not sorry and I'll do it again the next 
chance I get. Girls are all alike, Bob, 
they squeal at the first kiss, and welcome 
the second.” He fully believed what he 
said, as experience so far had justified 
this belief. 

“T think you’re wrong about this girl; 
somehow, Burt, she’s different.” Carr 
spoke thoughtfully. 

“Prettier than the majority, and conse- 
quently harder to land; diffident perhaps, 
not different.” Brandon knew so much 
about girls. He had pursued “The 
Colonel’s Lady and Judy O’Grady” with 
about the same tactics. 

“Let her alone, Burt; she’s honest; I 
could stake my life on it; I know the 
brand of flirtatious skirts as well as you 
do!” 

“Bob, that’s one thing’ I can’t do, let 
her alone. I’m mad about her, and Pll 
get her if I have to come to her terms.” 

“You, mean you'd marry her!” 

“Tf she’s what you think she is, I don’t 
see any other way.” But in his heart he 
did not agree with his friend. He 
thought if he chose his time well he was 
bound to win on his terms. And he 
„wasn’t ready for marriage. 
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Madelaine found it impossible to keep 
on avoiding Brandon, and as he was will- 
ing to play a waiting game he humbled 
himself to ask her forgiveness, taking 
all the blame on his own broad shoulders. 
He refrained from any show of more 
than friendly interest, and for nearly two 
weeks he kept up his attitude of the man 
who had been taught a lesson. Then one 
rainy Sunday he overstepped the bounds. 
Carr had gone to bed with a headache, 
and after one solid hour of Canfield he 
dashed ‘across the lawn to the Pierce 
bungalow. 

Madelaine was in the sitting-room 
reading. _ It was nine o’clock, and her 
father had gone to his room; he often 
retired early nowadays, for his health 
was failing rapidly. She looked up as 
Brandon entered, after a knock at the 
door. 

“Pm so sick of my own society that 
it will be an act of kindness if you let 
me sit and talk to you for an hour,” he 
began, smiling frankly; “Bob’s gone to 
bed, I played solitaire till the cards 
yawned in my face, and then I made up 
my mind that I’d come over and bore 
you for a while.” 

It was the first time they had been 
alone since the night he had transgressed, 
but she felt that perhaps now he might be 
trusted. “Its been a miserable day, 
hasn’t it?” 

“A rainy Sunday in the country is the 
most dismal thing I know of, unless 
you're at a house party, and you forget 
by common consent that it is Sunday.” 
He drew his chair a little closer, and 
leaned forward to pick up the book lying 
in her lap. “I say, this is scarcely the 
sort of literature I’d expect you to be 
reading. Some book, isn’t it?’ He 
turned the pages carelessly, his eyes 
lighting on an occasional passage that 
quickened his pulse. 

“You've read it?” 

“T should say I had; first week it came 
out.” His tone indicated what he 
thought. “It’s strong meat for babes.” 

“T think you read it with your eyes, 
Mr. Brandon, not with your heart. It’s 
a tragic story, and I’m afraid most of 
it is true.” 
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“I suppose it’s true enough, but we 
can’t help those things; it’s life, you 
know.” 

“I suppose people used that same argu- 
ment when they discussed the negro slave 
question, and yet one can help those 
things. Thinking men and women must 
find a remedy, and progress will make the 
next generation view this wrong as we 
view the horrid fact of slavery.” 

“You don’t understand; how could 
you, you're a girl!” 

“You're mistaken; I do understand, 
perhaps because I am a girl.” 

He was puzzled. The book in his eyes 
was written to appease a hunger for 
vicious literature. It treated of a condi- 
tion which men might deplore, but which 
had existed since the beginning. He 
never noticed the sermon between the 
lines, the author’s earnest purpose to 
bring a state of affairs home to the great 
majority, so that a remedy for the evil 
might be discovered ; he read it because it 
was what he called “rotten.” Men in his 
set laughed when they mentioned it, and 
good women read it on the sly. He had 
a moment of compunction. “I think if I 
were you I wouldn’t finish; it leaves a 
horrid taste in your mouth, and in spite 
of your assurance I don’t believe you 
know what you're talking about.” 

She reached out for the book, and re- 
placed it on the table. “My life has been 
different from that of most girls, of your 
sister, for instance, who has probably 
been kept from the knowledge that there 
is any evil in the world. I have known 
unhappiness since I was a little girl, and 
I made up my mind I would read and 
try to find out why most women were un- 
happy, and so far I think it is because 
they believe they must take their views 
from some man.” 

“Tsn’t that as it should be?” 

“It might have worked in the days be- 
fore women discovered that they could 
reason things out for themselves.” - 

“Do* you think they can?” 

“T do.” 

“You have your own views then on 
love and marriage?” 

“Of course.” 

Something prompted him to draw her 
out. “Tell them to me.” 
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“I think there is only one logical rea- 
son for marriage, and that is love. I 
think children should be born of love, 
and I think husband and wife should 
love to the end.” 

“But that isn’t possible. You can’t 
keep on loving a person simply because 
a priest has mumbled certain words over 
you!” 

“Love can be nourished by care, and 
killed by neglect. No one has the right 
to marry until he or she is sure.” 

“But how can you be sure? You may 
have the best intentions in the world, 
and when you make your vows you may 
mean them, but you can’t put tangible 
fetters on an intangible feeling ; you must 
realize that.” 

“You can be honest, you can be truth- 
ful, you can be loving if you cultivate 
these things, but of course first of all 
you must start right.” 

“Naturally, and how do you propose 
to do that?” 

“By testing the quality of your affec- 
tion.” 

This was leading into curious byways, 
and his eyes sparkled. “By a long en- 
gagement, or a trial marriage?” 

“By a combination of an engagement 
which is more than an engagement and 
by a marriage which is less than a mar- 
riage.” 

“Tt sounds involved ; are you quite sure 
you know what you mean yourself? Di- 
vorce takes the sting out of most wed- 
dings to-day.” 

“You are not fair. I am quite in` 
earnest, Mr. Brandon, so if you don’t 
wish to discuss this seriously we’ll change 
to some other topic.” 

“Tt’s a great pity you lost your mother ; 
she would have told you there were some 
subjects it’s not wise to discuss with a 
man, seriously.” He wondered the next 
moment why he said it, yet the absurdity 
of her remarks struck him forcibly. She 
had lived too much alone with that queer 
old father of hers to know what the 
world was really like, and it was only 
justice on his part to sound a note of 
warning. He was not prepared, however, 
to see the tears rise and linger on her 
thick lashes. 

“Mr. Brandon, I lost my mother 
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through divorce; she is married again, 
and I see her occasionally; that is why 
this question appeals to me so strongly,” 
she said, her voice bitter with memories. 

“You poor child! I’m awfully sorry 
I said what I did, and yet it’s true.” 
Now he had a new view of her. Her 
early life had been probably stained by 
a domestic tragedy. Though he joked 
about divorce, he had inherited rigid 
ideas on the subject; he was too dom- 
inantly male to have any compassion on 
the woman who revolted, and, while he 
could countenance an underhand viola- 
tion of the contract, he had no tolerance 
for the man or woman who set it law- 
fully aside. He immediately formed an 
opinion of Madelaine’s mother, and un- 
consciously it at first reacted upon the 
girl herself. 

“Tt only means that I can’t discuss it 
with you.” 

“Better with me than with anyone 
else.” He was quick to perceive what 
might happen should she make it an or- 
dinary topic of conversation. “I’m really 
fond of you.” 

“T know how little that means.” She 
smiled. “You are trying to make the best 
of a dull summer; there is no society 
here to compensate you for Narragan- 
sett—Mr. Carr told me you usually go 
there—and you're killing time by flirting 
with me. I don’t mind if you only real- 
ize that I know you're flirting, and that 
your going or your coming makes no real 
difference to me. I like Mr. Carr quite 
as much as I do you, and I derive just as 
much pleasure from talking to him.” 

“Tf you had studied out what wouid 
hurt me most, you couldn’t have hap- 
pened on anything better. See here, you 
maddening little thing, this has gone 
beyond a jest with me. I told you I was 
crazy about you and I meant it; it’s been 
a feeling that sprung up suddenly; I 
didn’t want to down it in the beginning 
and now I can’t! It makes me wild to 
hear you say you like Bob as much as 
you do me; you don’t! You're sorry for 
the poor old chap, that’s why you spend 
hours with him as unconcernedly as if 
he were a girl! But with me it’s differ- 
ent; you’re conscious that I’m a man 
every moment; that I’m always fighting 
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the impulse to seize you in my arms, to 
kiss you even against your will, until you 
lie quiet against my breast and acknowl- 
edge I’m your master!” 

Madelaine pushed back her chair. She 
was afraid; he looked as if he might stop 
fighting any moment and yield to this im- 
pulse, and secretly she knew that if he 
held her long enough she would lie quiet 
in his arms and acknowledge him her 
master. But she denied it even to her- 
self. “You mustn’t talk like that to me; 
I won’t allow it,” she said, but her voice 
shook in spite of her efforts to control it. 

“How will you stop me?” He saw she 
was perturbed, and he thought victory 
was not far off. 

“T can deny you the house, and I can 
ask you to go now.” She rose and stood 
facing him, one hand gripping the back 
of her chair. 

“Do you ask me to go?” He was play- 
ing with her. 

She had pride, and she summoned it 
to her aid. = “Yes.” 

“T don’t believe you mean it; I think 
you want me to stay, to put my threat 
into execution.” The next moment she 
was in his arms, crushed to his breast; 
he could feel her heart beat irregularly 
as she fought to escape. He did nothing 
but hold her; he did not even touch his 
lips to her hair ; he waited until her force 
was spent and she gave up the unequal 
struggle. Then he released her sudden- 
ly, his face pale, his eyes dark with ex- 
citement, 

“Now come to me of your own ac- 
cord,” he commanded, in a tone that was 
scarcely above a whisper. 

She, too, was pale, and her hair was 
loosened. She. put up her hands to 
straighten it; then quite against her will 
she took a step forward, uncertainly, like 
a sleep-walker. He watched her coming ; 
she was his now to do with as he pleased, 
and the triumph of the hour was more 
than. sweet. But when she was quite 
close to him, she lifted her hand and 
pointed to the door. “Go!” she said, and 
in her eyes there’ was no trace of her 
momentary weakness. 

He wasn’t a man to ordinarily repent 
of a burst of passion, but just now he did 
feel a sense of shame. He tried to hold 
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up his head and found it strangely 
weighted, and then he did something that 
astonished himself. “Let me say one 
word; I am heartily ashamed of myself 
but I love you; will you marry me, Made- 
laine?” Nothing had been further from 
his mind than such a proposal, yet it 
came out simply and naturally. 

“You are salving your conscience, and 
I am glad it hurts, but you don’t love 
me, Mr. Brandon, not as | understand 
love, and so there’s no use in prolonging 
this interview.” She was mistress of 
herself, and her dignity was impressive. 

He had not expected to have his offer 
dismissed as if it were not worthy of 
consideration, and her calm air of supe- 
riority irritated him. “If I go, I shall not 
return; you don’t seem to realize I am 
quite in earnest!” 

“For the time being you are, but how 
long would that mood of yours last were 
I foolish enough to accept your pro- 

sal?” 

He bit his underlip savagely. “You 
think I would change?” 

“Not change. You spoke on impulse; 
you had no intention of asking me to be 
your wife when you came to-night.” 

“I never am deliberate, and love does 
come suddenly.” 

“Pd rather not discuss love with you; 
your act was dictated by quite another 
feeling.” 

“What do you know about that?” 

“Enough to distinguish between the 
two. Please go; I am very tired.” 

“You heard me say if I went in anger 
I would not return?” 

“Yes, I heard you.” 

He took a few steps toward the door, 
then he paused abruptly, and turned to 
her with one of his radiant smiles. “But 
you knew I did not mean it. Why, little 
girl, I couldn't let you go. I’m going 
to behave myself, and prove to you that 
my feeling may have begun with passion, 
but it’s working its way up to the love 
that lasts. Good night.” 

After he had gone, Madelaine sat down 
to think it all over. She was. troubled 
when she realized how near she had been 
to a surrender; how the physical charm 
of the man had drawn her in spite of 
her ignorance of his true character. He 
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had been trifling with her up till the last, 
and she fully believed that had she ac- 
cepted him to-night he would have found 
a way of wiggling out of an engagement 
in the morning. He had spoken in hot 
blood, but when he cooled down he would 
congratulate himself upon his escape, for 
even were he anxious to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of the wedded state he was 
not the kind to go out of his class to 
choose a wife. All these things hurt, 
but she was brave enough to go over the 
facts calmly, and to weigh each consid- 
eration with fair judgment. 

But she was mistaken after all. Bran- 
don was the man to leave no stone un- 
turned to get the thing he really wanted, 
and he never considered any price too 
high to pay for indulgence. Marriage 
had iain in a deep recess of his mind, 
something he would turn to when lighter 
loves palled, and at the present there 
seemed no possibility of that, but he 
spoke truly when he said that no matter 
what the source of his feeling for Made- 
laine it had grown to be the most dom- 
inant desire of his life, and the more she 
held off the more he wanted her. He 
knew it would require delicate manipula- 
tion to overcome the effects of last night’s 
mistake, and after some thought he con- 
cluded. to confide in Carr and to make 
him an ambassador in his suit. 

“You can’t be in earnest; why you’ve 
only known the girl two months and mar- 
riage in your family means a lifetime.” 
Carr was incredulous. 

“T shouldn’t have asked your help if 
I were not sure of myself. I admit in 
the beginning I thought it would be 
merely a summer affair like the rest, but 
it isn’t; it’s love, and if I have to marry 
it’s come sooner than I expected, but I al- 
ways knew Id be bowled over some time, 
and perhaps it’s just as well it happens 
now.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“Persuade her I mean business; talk to 
the old man, and tell him what a fine son- 
in-law I’d make. Put it on strong; say 
I’m grieving to death over her hardness 
of heart, but why need I tell you any- 
thing, you know how to deal with girls!” 

“What will your mother say?” 

“Bless you, my children, I hope; and, 
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if not, it’s my marriage, the happiness 
of my whole future.” 

“You may be right, but your mother’s 
awfully keen on class.” 

“Have you ever seen a girl with pret- 
tier manners ?” 

“No, but she’s been brought up differ- 
ently from—Elsie, for instance.” 

“I’m not narrow enough to prescribe 
one rule of education for all girls. Elsie 
is an heiress; she has a fortune of her 
own which my aunt left her far in excess 
ot anything I inherited from the old gen- 
tleman ; she will probably marry an Eng- 
lishman; she has a bad attack of Anglo- 
phobia, and all her education has been 
along lines to fit her for a place in the 
British aristocracy, but I’m a Yankee 
clean through, and any American girl is 
eligible to bear my name and share my 
position.” 

In the end Carr consented, thinking his 
mission an easy one to accomplish, for he 
did not see how a girl in her sober senses 
could turn Burt Brandon down. For a 
few days he was unable to open negotia- 
tions for the reason that Madelaine re- 
fused to see him either on his porch or on 
her own. She excused herself; she was 
busy; she was not feeling well; she was 
just going out. Flynn was the medium 
through whom she transmitted her re- 
plies. 

“She’s a deep one, she is; I wonder if 
after all she’s playing a game,” he re- 
marked as Brandon came home, and for 
the third time he had to admit no prog- 
ress. 

“Tve stopped thinking about her mo- 
tives; my mind is so full of her it has 
room for nothing else. I can’t shut out 
her face; I can’t exclude her voice; why 
I never knew a man could go dippy over 
a girl in this fashion.” He showed traces 
of his unrest, and there was trouble in the 
depths of his eyes. 

“You sure have got it bad.” Carr 
attempted a lightness he was far from 
feeling. 

All the next day he kept thinking about 
his friend, and in the afternoon, having 
made sure that Madelaine had not gone 
out, he limped across the lawn, and 
mounted the steps laboriously. 

Madelaine heard him; the tapping of 
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his crutch was an unmistakable sound, 

so she was prepared when the maid an- 

nounced: “Mr. Carr.” She got up, and 
went out to meet him. 

He was standing, leaning painfully on 
his crutch, and she was obliged to push 
forward the most comfortable chair, and 
put a cushion at his back. He was one of 
those boyish-looking, fair-haired men 
women are always mothering, and when 
he was ill there was no more gainsaying 
him than one would an ailing baby. 

He came at once to the point. “Why 
have you neglected me?” he asked. 
“Even if you have had another tiff with 
Burt I shouldn’t be made to suffer!” 

“Have you suffered?” She tried to 
smile at him, but the effort was not a suc- 
cess. She was nearer tears than smiles. 

“Of course. You see, you’ve spoiled 
me; you’ve accustomed me to a visit 
every day, and then without warning 
everything comes to a stop. And, after 
all, don’t you think you’re a bit hard on 
Burt, too? A man can’t do more than 
ask a girl to marry him. It’s usually con- 
sidered the highest compliment he can 
pay her, and to my certain knowledge 
you’re the first girl he’s ever honored in 
this way.” 

Madelaine had opened her lips once to 
interrupt, then had thought it wiser to 
let him have his say. “Mr. Brandon 


‘asked me to marry him, and I refused; 


surely he’s man enougn to know that ends 
the matter. He doesn’t really love me; 
I know it, and I don’t care for him,” she 
said, calmly. 

“You believe that a small affection can 
be nurtured into a full-grown love if it’s 
rightly trained. Now you do like Burt, 
so why won’t you give him a chance to 
turn that liking into love?” 

“Has he asked you to intercede for 
him?” 

“Ves.”’ 

“Well, then, we'll have this thing out 
once for all. I do like him better than I 
imagined I ever would like anybody ex- 
cept daddy, but marriage isn’t a thing to 
be entered into lightly. Did he tell you 
that I had a theory about testing the en- 
during quality of love before taking 
promises upon my lips that my mind was 
not sure I could fulfil?” 
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“Yes, something in the nature of a 
trial marriage? But that was only a the- 
ory, not something you wanted to put 
into practice!” 

“Mr. Carr, my childhood was saddened 
by a divorce between my parents; my 
mother has re-married, and still she is 
not happy; now when I marry I must be 
sure, and the only way to be sure is’ to 
give it a trial. I want to live in the same 
house with my fiancé, to see him at all 
hours, to learn his little ways, to know 
him as I never would if I only saw him 
from time to time as conventionally en- 
gaged people do. I want to see him not 
only when he is on his good behavior, but 
when things go wrong ; to see if I am suf- 
ficiently attractive to keep him interested 
ali the time; I don’t want him to put up 
with me for a certain number of hours, 
and then go from me to his club where 
he is entertained, or to a different set 
where he is amused; I must share his 
pleasures, his aims, his big interests; I 
must be all to him he is to me, not merely 
his housekeeper, the mother of his chil- 
dren, his wife—but his mate.” 

Carr was too astonished to do more 
than gasp out. “You want to try living 
with him before you marry him?” 

“I want to try living under the same 
roof with him.” 

. - “You must be crazy! No decent man 
could accept such a proposition! Sup- 

pose after you gave it a trial you found 

out you couldn’t get along together?” 

“Wouldn't it be better before than after 
we had taken our vows?” 

“But your reputation?” 
ae am thinking of my happiness and 

is.” 

“Do you wish me to repeat this to 
Burt? I know him too well to doubt for 
one moment what his answer will be; he 
couldn’t accept you on those terms.” 

“I did not believe he would; that is 
why Í am so certain he does not love me; 
he couldn’t stand the test.” 

“And how long would this arrange- 
ment have to last?” 

“Six months at least; it would hardly 
be fair to both to judge in less time.” 

“And you think you and Burt could 
live together under the same roof, be 
nearly everything to each other, and yet 
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not marry; you wouldn’t be human if 
you could stand the strain.” 

“Of course my father would be with 
us; even if I married him regularly, I 
couldn’t give up daddy.” 

“Then you would have a refuge, and 
Burt none.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

Carr struggled to his feet. “The kind- 
est thing I can think of to say is that I 
don’t believe you do.” 


IV 


Brandon took the remarkable proposi- 
tion quite as Carr thought he would. He 
had never heard of such a thing; she 
couldn’t be in her right mind to suggest 
it; her father was an old fool, but even 
he would forbid it; it was immoral even 
to think about it? So he stormed; then 
he calmed down. After all if a man were 
a cad he could see that the proposal had 
its advantages. In six months one could 
be quite sure whether he wanted to legal- 
ize such a union or not, and think of the 
delightful companionship in the interim. 
But Brandon was no cad, and he couldn’t 
put the girl he loved in an equivocal posi- 
tion. Carr was right, and he thrust 
temptation from him indignantly, but the 
harm had been done, and the hardest 
thing to get rid of is an evil suggestion. 
You can’t argue with it; you can’t fight 
with it; it eludes an honest encounter, 
and it makes itself heard above the voice 
of conscience. 

He sent over to know if Madelaine 
would see him, and she returned a favor- 
able answer. Like his ambassador, he 
saw no object in beating around the 


-bush. 


“I had to talk to you; Carr must have 
misunderstood; I’m willing to submit to 
a six months’ engagement; in fact, I real- 
ize we should know more of each other 
before we marry; that was what you 
meant, wasn’t it?” 

She shook her head. “Not quite. Mr. 
Carr thinks I’m crazy; perhaps I am on 
this subject. Happiness can’t rest on an 
uncertain foundation.” 

“But have you thought, dear, what it 
would mean if one or the other of us 
repented ?” 
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“It would mean a temporary grief, but 
much better than a lifetime of regret.” 

“Don’t you suppose most couples could 
get along if they made up their minds to 
bear with each other?” 

“How much better to have love that 
makes forbearance unnecessary.” 

“But I thought love taught us for- 
bearance?” 

“In little things. When two natures 
are fundamentally opposed, there is no 
middle ground upon which to rear the 
structure of a home.” 

“Do you think our natures are funda- 
mentally opposed?” 

“T don’t know; that is what we must 
discover. We think differently on many 
subjects, but whether it is a surface dif- 
ference or whether it goes deeper only a 
trial can prove.” 

“Does your father know what you pro- 
pose to do?” 

“Not yet. Daddy isn’t very well, and 
I don’t want to worry him with some- 
thing that may never happen.” 

“You realize that I couldn’t consent?” 
_“That you probably won't.” 

“And it is consideration for you which 
holds me back ?” 

“Consideration of a society which holds 
up its hands in horror at any new de- 
parture.” 

“But your own friends; how could 
you justify such an arrangement to 
them?” 

“T have few friends, and I shouldn’t 
try to justify it. I realize quite as well 
as you do that it sounds dreadfully shock- 
ing, and to save your pride I’d be will- 
ing to make concessions. No one need 
know outside of daddy and Mr. Carr, 
just what we are doing. The world, of 
whose opinion you seem to stand so much 
in awe, could think you were boarding 
with us, for I must manage my own 
house; then when our time of probation 
came to an end if we were both satisfied 
you could announce you had fallen in love 
and were going to marry me. If, on 
the other hand, we found out in time we 
were not suited to each other, we could 
terminate the compact immediately, and 
there would be no lasting harm done 
either to my reputation or to yours.” 

Brandon wavered. “Of course as you 
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put it, it doesn’t sound so bad, but I wish 
you'd marry me at once; I’m so sure of 
the lasting quality of my love that I’m 
willing to assume all responsibility.” 
“But you can’t! I have to take my 
share. Don’t you think if it were hard- 
er to get married there would be less 
divorce? If people were made to see how 
solemn an obligation it was, how serious- 
ly it should be entered upon, there would 
be less risk of tiring of each other. The 
family should be a unit to all practical 
purposes, and as husband and wife grow 
older their minds should be attuned in 
one key. Their children should be 
brought up in an atmosphere of harmony, 
not strife, and they should learn the sanc- 
tity of the relation between their parents, 
so that in turn marriage should be a holy 
thing to them also. It isn’t the custom 
for us to bring our children up to re- 
gard this thing as the highest duty we 
have to perform. Men marry only too 
often because they can’t get a certain 
woman without the wedding ring; girls 
because they want a home, the independ- 
ence of the married state, or on account 
of a feeling they designate as love with- 
out any knowledge of what nature is 
trying to tell them. You think I speak 
very frankly, and that perhaps I know 
too much for a girl, but if we all knew 
more there would be less horrible mis- 
takes for us to expiate later in life. Don’t 
you see what I mean? I want to be sure 
nature is telling me you are my mate, the 
one man destined from the beginning to 
be the complement of myself, and not the 
first man who has happened to touch my 
heart when I was in a responsive mood. 
For in that case I would realize that I had 
given up to a makeshift, and I had. for- 
feited my right to experience the deepest, 
holiest feeling that stirs a woman’s heart. 
Had we known each other from child- 
hood, had we seen each other develop 
from boy to man, from girl to woman, 
this period of probation might not be 
necessary, although they say you cannot 
know a person till you live in the same 
house with him, but as it is the slight 
acquaintance we have with each other 
only tells you that you feel a sort of love 
for me, and me that no other man has 
ever dominated my thoughts to a like 
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extent. But whether this tiny love plant 
can be made to flower or not is still too 
doubtful. It would need care and watch- 
ing and even then it might shrivel up 
and die through no fauit of ours, but 
merely because it was too feeble to take 
a real hold on life.” 

“You have pretty theories, and I have 
no quarrel with them as theories, but 
when you try to introduce them into fac- 
tors of our modern existence I’m afraid 
you'll find they won’t work. I do think 
you know more than you need to know 
to make you happy, but I realize the con- 
ditions that governed your childhood, 
and the fact that you’ve had no woman 
at home to think for you has developed 
your habit of thinking too seriously for 
yourself. I agree with you that marriage 
should not be entered into lightly, and 
that there is one man and one woman 
who are perfect mates, but perfection is 
rare, and I believe it would bore the ma- 
jority. You come as near to my ideal as 
any woman I could imagine, and I’m will- 
ing to share my chance of future happi- 
ness with you. Well spend as much 
time together for the next six months as 
we can, but it will be a conventional en- 
gagement, and I guarantee to point out 
all my failings in case you seem likely 
to overlook any. Be sensible, there’s a 
dear girl, and let me speak to your father. 
He shall always have a home with us, and 
Til do my best to make him comfortable. 
Now are you satisfied?” He was smil- 
ing; he could not take her seriously. 

But Madelaine’s whole heart was in 
this matter. “No; I appreciate your of- 
fer to be nice to daddy, but you must 
take me on my terms or not at all.” 

He flared up suddenly. He was the 
man, and it was his place to dictate, not 
hers. “Very well than, I guess it’s to 
be not at all; the other alternative is too 
ridiculous !” : 

“As you wish.” 

He seized his hat and went out angrily, 
and she, watched him go, and wondered 
what she would do if he did not come 
back. 

He was resourceful, and he determined 
to ignore the issue at stake and proceed 
in his love-making in the conventional 
fashion. Madelaine accepted the change 
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of front, and said nothing, receiving his 
visits as if the past had been wiped out 
between them. 

Her father, who had taken a liking 
to both men, began to notice Brandon’s 
attentions. 

“He seems a fine, manly young chap; 
do you like him, daughter?” he asked. 

“Yes, daddy.” 

Pierce sighed. “I can’t expect to keep 
you forever. Some day a man like this 
will take you away from me, and I shan’t 
mind if he only makes you happy.” 

“Daddy, do you remember years ago 
I told you I had a way to prove whether 
love was love or something else?” She 
came close to his chair, and laid her hand 
on his thin shoulder. 

Pierce did remember, and his timid 
soul recoiled at the thought of her bold 
proposition. “But, my darling child, 
surely you did not mean it!” 

“So much so that I’ve told Mr. Bran- 
don I won’t marry him unless he con- 
sents to the test.” 

“He’s asked you to marry him?” 

“Yes, daddy.” 

“Then don’t trifle, child. It’s a splen- 
did chance for you; he belongs to an ex- 
cellent family; he’s rich; he can give you 
luxuries, and he can’t help loving you. 
Don’t frighten him off by advocating 
such revolutionary ideas; it’s scarcely 
modest for a young girl to question love.” 

Madelaine saw that she had her father 
to convince as well as her lover, but she 
went about her task patiently. Like most 
timid natures, Ralph Pierce was ob- 
stinate, and nothing she could say would 
alter his convictions. He was terrified 
at the knowledge of life she displayed ; 
how could she have learned these things 
from reading and observation! He had 
never bothered his head about enlighten- 
ing her ignorance; the world expected 
good women to be half blind, and in- 
stinct was the only teacher an innocent 
girl could have. How often instinct be- 
trayed innocent girls made no difference, 
and he listened to Madelaine’s calm re- 
cital of what progress was doing for 
women with fear in his heart. If Bran- 
don heard her talk like this, he would 
never marry her, and such a marriage 
would relieve her father of all worries 
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for her future. He knew his days were 
numbered, and he had dreaded dying and 
leaving his beloved child alone. He had 
saved a little money, enough to take care 
of her if she exercised strict economy, 
and he had wondered if when he was 
taken away she would be forced to go 
back to her mother for protection. He 
had never heard of girls in her position 
standing alone; either they lived with 
their parents or they married, and Made- 
laine had never seemed to care for young 
men. Now, however, when this brilliant 
chance was laid at her feet, she was en- 
dangering it by the most alarming theory 
that he had ever imagined could lodge in 
a young girl’s brain. He must combat it, 
so he set to work skilfully, but he made 
no more progress with her than she did 
with him, and the season was drawing to 
a close, and Brandon would soon be 
going away. Back in New York he 
would forget her, unless he were definite- 
ly bound, and it was her father’s duty to 
see that so desirable a suitor should not 
escape. Brandon gave him the oppor- 
tunity he sought, and it did not take the 
two men long to come to an understand- 
ing. 

“You agree with me, Mr. Pierce, the 
thing is absurd, and we must bring her 
round to our way of thinking,” said the 
younger man, as soon as he was assured 
of his future father-in-law’s views. 

“Give her time; she must see how fool- 
ish it is. She is a good girl, Mr. Bran- 
don; she has been a good daughter and 
she will make a good wife. She has told 
you about her mother; we make mistakes 
when we are young; she was also good, 
but we weren’t suited to each other; I 
was always a quiet, home-loving man, 
and Minna was pretty and she liked 
amusements. I’ve tried to make Made- 
laine see that our divorce was only an 
unfortunate happening; that there was 
no grave fault on either side.” 

Then suddenly a revelation of what 
Madelaine was trying to do came to 
Brandon. She wanted to avoid such an 
“unfortunate happening” as had blighted 
her parents’ lives. She had been told 
there was no grave fault on either side, 
and that it was merely because the mar- 


riage was not founded on real love that it. 
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had ended in the divorce court. And she 
had resolved that she would not risk an 
end to her romance. Could he blame 
her? He began to contemplate the thing 
from her point of view, and the more he 
did that the stronger her arguments ap- 
peared, until he held out more for form’s 
sake than for real conviction that his 
way was right. 

Carr watched the progress of the con- 
flict with interest. He had smothered his 
own budding love for the girl whom his 
friend had chosen, for he realized that 
from the first he had had no chance in 
the race. Now he listened to the doubts 
Brandon expressed at home, though he 
kept them to himself when he went next 
door. 

“She has right on her side; her early 
experience has made her wish to proceed 
warily, and after all who could talk if her 
father was with us. His presence would 
do away with gossip; we could live in a 
neighborhood where we were not known, 
and I’d keep on my rooms at the Ber- 
wind, and have my mail sent there. Be- 
sides it would only be for six months.” 
He was trying to convince himself it 
wasn’t as bad as it had seemed in the 
beginning. 

Carr filled his pipe leisurely. “Any- 
thing you have to keep hidden is some- 
thing you are ashamed of, and that can’t 
be right. Of course you're both free, 
white and twenty-one—by the way, is 
Miss Pierce twenty-one?” 

“T don’t know, but I should imagine 
she is.” 

“Tn that case, no one has a legal right 
to interfere, but morally I am bound to 
point out the dangers you appear to have 
passed over. What would your mother 
say? You could never convince her that 
when the six months were up you were 
not forced to marry. Now don’t get 
wrathy ; I am looking at it from a world- 
ly standpoint. Then there’s Elsie; would 
you ask her to visit you? Would you 
introduce your friends? You’ve always 
been a social animal; are you going to 
shut yourself up with Miss Pierce and her 
father, or are you keeping on the rooms 
at the Berwind so that you can get a 
whiff of your own world occasionally? 
Then you realize, of course, what it will 
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mean to see a girl at breakfast every 
morning, at dinner every night, to share 
a common sitting-room, to spend your 
evenings together, and to always keep 
your self-control?” Carr stated the case 
brutally, and Brandon winced. 

“T know it will mean vigilance, and I 
haven’t been accustomed to holding my- 
sclf in check, but the reward at the end 
will be worth it, Bob.” 

“Yes, if you both decide there is to be 
a reward.” 

“She loves me or she wouldn’t be will- 
ing to propose such a thing; it will be 
hard on her, too; she hates deceit, and 
she will have to conceal the real meaning 
of my presence in the house. As for my 
feeling, it’s love; I never felt like this 
for any other girl, and I never wiil; 
it’s growing stronger all the time; it’s 
the deepest, sweetest thing that has ever 
come into my life. Pd be willing to 
bring my mother to our home, to let her 
see for herself how things are, but Elsie, 
of course, is a child; she wouldn’t under- 
stand, and yet I look forward to Made- 
laine’s influence in Elsie’s life as some- 
thing that will make a true woman out 
of my little sister.” 

“My dear Burt, knowledge is all very 
well for the working girl, but in our set 
we chaperon our sisters.” 

“And yet so curiously is our country 
constituted that often when a girl’s sup- 
posedly rich father dies she is cast into 
the ranks of the working class. My 
views on the woman question are under- 
going some change.” 

“So I perceive; you'll be a suffragette 
next.” 

“They’ve got one platform I approve 
of.” 

“Liberty of action for women as well 
as men?” 

“No, you scoffer, something fine and 
high, the endowment of motherhood. 
That’s looking out for the future of our 
race.” 

“Tt will give too many loafers a chance 
to throw the care of their offspring on 
the state.” 

“Every plan of betterment has some 
drawbacks.” 

“So you realize that, do you?” 

“Perfectly, but I’m beginning to be- 
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lieve that in Madelaine’s scheme the good 
results will outweigh the drawbacks.” 
But Carr groaned. “It can’t be done, 
my friend, it can’t be done.” 
Nevertheless it was done; much as the 
girl had outlined it with certain neces- 
sary qualifications to which she yielded 
gracefully. After all the main thing was 
that she had gained Brandon’s consent 
to the test. Pierce was easier to man- 
age, and he never knew it was his own 
words that influenced the young man; 
the graphic picture he had drawn of the 
rock on which his own matrimonial bark 
had split that made Brandon feel perhaps 
after all Madelaine knew what she was 
about when she made her suggestion. 


y 


They went house hunting together on 
the upper west side of town. 

Brandon had insisted upon a house. 
“Within doors you shali be mistress and 
spend your father’s money, but I shall 
supply the home that shelters us. That is 
only fair, and three people in a flat is one 
too many. I’m accustomed to plenty of 
room; that’s why I’ve had bachelor apart- 
ments ever since I left college, and I’ve 
fussy little ways of spreading my belong- 
ings out over a lot of space. I’ve given 
in to you in the essential matter; surely 
in trifles you will give in to me; beside 
we'll live in a house after we're really 
married, so you might as well learn to 
manage one now.” 

There was wisdom in what he said, and 
she made no further objections. It was 
vain to consult her father; he was so 
helpless in a matter which required de- 
cisive action, and he seemed to have lost 
the power to express an opinion of his 
own. 

After a week’s search they found what 
they wanted, a modern American base- 
ment house on West End avenue in a 
quiet neighborhood, and then they began 
to furnish it. Madelaine brought their 
own things from their modest apartment 
in Gramercy square for the rooms on 
the second floor which were to be hers 
and her father’s, and they contrasted 
curiously with the rich things which 
Brandon supplied. He left his rooms at 
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the Berwind intact, and if Madelaine 
wondered she refrained from comment. 

In October the double household took 
possession, and the experiment which 
sounded so well was earnestly begun. 

Madelaine unpacked Brandon’s things 
which were sent up by messenger in the 
morning, and she spent the greater part 
of the day trying to make everything 
homelike for him. Two maids comprised 
her household staff, and the cook espe- 
cially gave promise of excellence. 

Her father came home early, and wan- 
dered about his big room nervously. “It 
doesn’t seem like home,” he said, plain- 
tively; “and how shabby our furniture 
looks, yet it was plenty good enough for 
the old apartment.” 

“Daddy, you’re not sorry we came, are 
you? Remember you're always going to 
live with Burt and me, and as he’s a rich 
man you’ve got to get accustomed to big 
rooms and nice things. And you always 
did like them; it’s only because we 
haven’t as much money as we had that 
we've economized. So please smile for 
my sake. Im a little bit nervous my- 
self, and I don’t want to cry, for I’m 
really happy, indeed I am.” 

“There, there, I’m an old man, darling, 
and it’s hard to change at my age; all 
I want in this world is to see you happy, 
then when my time comes TIl be ready 
to go.” 

“Daddy!” She flung her arms about 
him, her heart sick with terror as she 
noted how his clothes hung on his thin 
frame. “Don’t you feel well; is there 
anything wrong; shall I send for a doc- 
tor?” 

“Why what ails you, child? You are 
nervous; I’m quite well, but I must ex- 
pect to die some day.” 

She was reassured. “You don’t know 
how you frightened me. We've been to- 
gether so long that I couldn’t live with- 
out you now.” 

“Im hoping Brandon will mean all 
that to, you in time.” 

“He'll mean a great deal, but he'll 
never take your place, daddy; we’ve gone 
through too much together.” A sob rose 
in her throat, but she choked it down. 
“How do I look? This is one of the 
dresses mother brought me last spring; 
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it was too gorgeous for Blythedale, but 
it seems just right here.” She stood off 
for inspection, and his old eyes bright- 
ened as they rested admiringly on his 
beloved child. The handsome satin gown 
meant nothing to him; he only saw the 
sweet face rising above it, and that was 
always worthy of admiration. 

“T guess Brandon knows more about 
clothes than I do; you always look well 
to me, daughter.” Then he added quick- 
ly, fearing she might think he was jealous 
of her mother’s gift: “I’m glad you’ve 
got the chance to wear some of the 
pretty things Minna gives you, and you’re 
right, they did need a richer setting than 
the old apartment.” 

Madelaine was vaguely soothed by his 
words, and she left him to see how din- 
ner was progressing, with a lighter heart. 
She was nervous. She and her father 
were used to the simplest meals, but the 
first time she dined with Brandon she 
learned that he was very particular about 
what he ate, how his food was prepared 
and how served. 

“I like clear soups, green vegetables, 
my meats well cooked, always a salad, 
cheese and coffee; you can suit yourself 
about sweets. I never eat pie,” he had 
said when she had consulted him about 
a possible menu. 

Soup, meat, vegetables, a salad every 
night, with a dessert thrown in; she won- 
dered if her father’s income would cover 
all that, then she set to work to do her 
best. 

The entrance was on the ground floor, 
and Madelaine coming out of the kitchen 
in the rear heard the front door bell, and- 
saw Brandon’s face through the lace 
square in the door. Her first impulse 
was toward flight. She was suddenly 
afraid, he looked so big and masculine 
as he stood there; then she conquered her 
fears, and opened the door to him herself. 

“You darling!” She was in his arms, 
and he had stilled her protest with a long 
kiss. “You don’t know how good it felt 
to be coming home to you.” 

She blushed as he released her. “Burt, 
oh, you mustn’t!” 

“Tt’s the only way I can make myself 
believe it’s true; sight may deceive me, 
touch can’t,” he said, and the scandal- 
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ized maid, watching from the kitchen 
door, shook her head and went in to talk 
it over with cook. 

Brandon inspected the table. “Looks 
fine, sweetheart!” Then he changed the 
position of the forks. “Salad forks on 
the inside, dear, next to the plate.” 

A vivid red stained her cheeks. “I 
know,” she hastened to reassure him on 
that point. “Funny I overlooked it.” 

“You darling, did you think I meant to 
criticise? I’m not such a bear. Kiss me 
just once more, then I'll go up and dress. 
Dinner at seven or seven thirty?” 

Madelaine gave a start. They had not 
discussed that, and she had ordered it at 
her usual hour, half past six. Now she 
saw she had made a mistake. “Seven, 
I think.” And as she spoke she was won- 
dering if the roast would spoil if it were 
held back half an hour. 

Her father left his room and came 
downstairs as the clock chimed the half 
hour. Madelaine was alone in the draw- 
ing-room ; the blinds were drawn and the 
room was flooded with a soft light from 
yellow shaded bulbs. The heavy gilt fur- 
niture was upholstered in a rich silk 
tapestry; the baby grand piano had a 
wonderful piece of Chinese embroidery 
thrown across its lid; there were pots of 
graceful ferns standing about in hand- 
some jardinières, and tall vases of yel- 
low chrysanthemums gave an added note 
to the color scheme. And in the midst of 
this unwonted luxury the girl seemed per- 
fectly at.home. It recalled the days when 
she lived with the Hopkinses, though her 
stepfather’s house had been more ex- 
travagantly furnished; Pierce had never 
seen her in that other home save the one 
time when she had been ill, and her rooms 
had been stripped as bare as a hospital 
ward so that he wondered a little she 
was not oppressed by all this splendor. 
She came forward to meet him. 

“Ts dinner late, daughter?” he asked, 
patting her hand which she had slipped 
under his arm. 

“No, daddy, I thought we’d- dine at 
seven after this,’ she said; “you don’t 
mind, do you?” 

“You are the little housekeeper; the 
domestic reins are in your hands.” But 
he quite understood that the later hour 
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was chosen to suit Brandon’s conven- 
ience. 

Brandon came down in his dinner 
clothes a few minutes after seven. He 
greeted Pierce warmly, pulled out Made- 
laine’s chair, took his place at her side, 
and launched into the tale of a humorous 
incident which had occurred at the office. 
Occasionally he remembered to include 
Pierce in the conversation, but on the 
whole he forgot it was not a tête-à-tête 
with Madelaine. He praised the meal 
until the coffee was served, then he put 
down his cup untouched. 

“Isnt it strong enough?” she said, 
leaning forward to question him. 

“Tl send up some special kind that 
I’m used to; I’m a crank about coffee, 
and IIl get a percolator and make it at 
table, then you shall pronounce judgment 
on my cooking.” He tried to take the 
sting out of his criticism, and Madelaine, 
after a moment’s effort, met his gaze 
frankly. 

They sat in the drawing-room after 
dinner and talked. Pierce read the even- 
ing papers until ten o’clock, then 
he said good night, and the two were 
alone. 

“How do you feel? strange, or as if the 
whole thing was a dream and you were 
bound to wake up?” Brandon drew her 
down beside him on the sofa and slipped 
his arm caressingly about her waist, 
bending his head a moment to lean his 
cheek against hers. 

“T feel quite content. Of course the 
first days will be difficult; we shall have 
to make allowances, but I know you'll 
tell me when you don’t like things, and I 
shan’t hesitate to find fault when you dis- 
please me, and so in time we shall learn 
to adapt our ways to each other and 
strengthen our love.” She spoke quite 
simply. It was only the first few days, 
the settling process that troubled her; she 
looked beyond to a period of calm content 
when their love should deepen. And 
Brandon stifled his own misgivings, and 
began to feel that the experiment could 
only end in satisfaction all around. 

At eleven she started to rise, but he 
looked at her reproachfully. 

“Sweetheart, you don’t mean to say 
you’re going to leave me at this hour! I 
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never go to bed before twelve, and how 
shall I amuse myself until then?” 

She smiled at him indulgently. “Silly 
boy, can’t you read; do you have to be 
amused all the time? Dear, I’m tired; 
it’s past my usual bedtime, and I’ve been 
so busy to-day, putting things to rights, 
that I’m worn out. I'll never be up in 
time to pour your coffee at breakfast if 
you don't let me go now.” 

“Just five minutes; put your head on 
my shoulder, and close your eyes, and 
pretend you’re asleep. No, you won't 
even pretend—there, I’m a brute to keep 
you for my selfish pleasure; say good 
night to me, or wait, we'll go up together 
and say good night at the door of your 
room. Shall I switch off the lights, and 
do you wish me to lock up?” He was 
contrite now, for he saw that she was 
growing white from fatigue. 

“Ellen has fastened the door, but you 
need not go upstairs; why don’t you read 
here?” 

“My dear girl, I couldn’t! My rooms 
look much more cozy; some evening I 
shall expect you to visit me; my sitting- 
room has couches and comfortable chairs 
much more inviting than these!” 

“This is a very beautiful room,” she 
said, rebuking him gently. 

“Indeed it is, but it’s our formal room, 
and you know what an informal chap I 
am.” He waited till she had her foot on 
the lowest step, then he switched off the 
lights and they went up together, his arm 
laid lightly over her shoulders. At the 
door of her room he paused. “My own 
girl, don’t make this test last too long; 
it almost seems as if we were married, 
and I love you so.” Then he kissed 
her. 

Madelaine tiptoed through the dress- 
ing-room that stretched between her 
room and her father’s to see if he were 
asleep. 

Pierce heard her. “Daughter, should 
I have put on my Tuxedo to-night?” And 
his voice was full of anxiety. He had 
been lying there in the dark, wondering 
if he were going to be able to meet the 
requirements of this grand new house. 

Madelaine laughed softly. “Of course 
not; you’re to do just as you please. If 
Burt dresses for dinner, that’s his affair, 
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but that need not influence us. Good 
night, daddy.” 

But though she was very tired she was 
not able to get to sleep herself for a 
long while; she lay thinking over the 
great change that had come into her lite, 
and how events were shaping themselves 
as long ago she had imagined they would. 
She was almost sure of the depth of her 
feeling for Brandon; he was a man 
among men, and she looked up to him and 
adored him, and she wondered if she 
would be able to satisfy the various needs 
of his complex nature. She was essen- 
tially a home body, like her father, but 
she saw that Brandon would demand a 
social side as well, and that a continued 
diet of quiet evenings at home would 
make him restless. She wondered if he 
knew that, when he kept on his bachelor 
apartment, and that if she failed to amuse 
him, he would go there for relaxation? 
She tried to dismiss that thought as dis- 
loyal, but it would crop up, and she saw 
herself striving always to keep his inter- 
Even to-night he 
had spoken of asking Carr to dinner 
soon, and suggesting that she invite one 
of her girl friends to round out the 
table. She had not told him that she did 
not expect to see much of her girl friends 
now, and that the only women who would 
come to the house without questioning 
would be one or two’ of her working 
women acquaintances, a newspaper re- 
porter, a social settlement worker, and a 
teacher of physical culture. These three 
were broad-minded enough to under- 
stand her motives; it was from them 
she had learned of the darker side of 
life, but none of the three was under 
thirty, and they all thought more of their 
brains than they did of their personal at- 
tractions. Carr wouldn’t like them; 
they’d bore him, and even Brandon would 
scoff at their advanced ideas, no matter 
how hard he tried to be courteous. The 
only possibility was Flo Lorrimer, whom 
she still saw from time to time, though 
she was more fond of Mrs. Lorrimer 
than of Flo, who had grown up into a 
fluffy creature with some pretensions to 
beauty. She had only one idea in her 
small blond head and that was to marry 
money. Mr. Lorrimer was dead, and 
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his widow strained every nerve to make 
her limited income meet her daughter’s 
demands. Madelaine had not thought of 
the Lorrimers at first; the mother might 
understand but she might not sanction, 
and it was doubtful if she would be 
willing to let her idolized child come un- 
der the influence of such a radical move- 
ment, but if the case were put up to Flo, 
and the girl knew that she was going to 
meet a nephew of Rollins Carr at an in- 
formal dinner the bait might be strong 
enough to make her demolish her 
mother’s' objections. So if Brandon 
really invited Carr she would risk a 
snubbing and call. 

The next morning, in spite of her bad 
night, she was dressed and downstairs at 
eight o’clock. Ellen was laying the 
breakfast tabie, and her curt greeting had 
a note of insolence in it that the girl was 
quick to notice, though for the present 
she determined to let it pass. She had 
apportioned certain details of the house- 
work to her own share, and while wait- 
ing for the two men to come down she 
went into the drawing-room, opened the 
windows, and started dusting. 

Brandon was late. Her father had 
finished his second cup of coffee, and had 
pushed back his chair and was reading 
the morning Times when the younger 
man appeared. Ellen was in the pantry, 
and as Brandon passed behind Made- 
laine’s chair he stooped suddenly and 
catching her face between his hands 
kissed her. 

“T slept like a top, in fact, too well, and 
I’m late, but fortunately the subway is 
almost at the door, and it brings Wall 
‘street quite near. I forgot to tell you, 
Madelaine, that I like my eggs turned 
over, and my bacon very crisp. Don’t 
send them back; that is just a tip for 
future reference. No, I don’t care for 
cereals; they are too fattening, and my 
favorite morning appetizer is grape 
fruit.” After having delivered himself 
of the above remarks, he proceeded to 
a leisurely consumption of the meal 
spread before him. In spite of his 
acknowledgment that he was late, he lin- 
gered at table, olancing from time to time 
at the Herald headlines, and discussing’ 
the news of the world with Madelaine. 
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Pierce had already left the house when 
the other two finally rose. Madelaine 
went to the door with Brandon. 

“Do you want to go to the theatre to- 
night? They say the new show at the 
Astor is great!” 

It was on her lips to beg for a little 
longer time at home; then she recalled 
her qualms of the previous evening, and 
she assented with a show of pleasure 
she was far from feeling. 

She went upstairs slowly, passing her 
father’s room, where everything was neat 
and orderly, and entered the two rooms 
on the third floor which comprised Bran- 
don’s suite, but on the threshold she 
paused in astonishment. It did not seem 
possible that in so short a time chaos 
could have come out of the order in 
which she had left everything the pre- 
vious afternoon. It looked as if every 
chair had been moved; the long table in 
the sitting-room was littered with papers; 
cigarette stumps and ashes were careless- 
ly deposited without regard to the fact 
that she had provided two ash trays for 
them; one shade was up, the other down, 
and the curtains had been pushed back 
to admit more air. Towels lay in a heap 
on the floor of the bathroom, and in the 
bedroom beyond was a similar disorder. 
Brandon’s dinner clothes lay over the 
back of a chair; his shoes were in dif- 
ferent corners where he had kicked them 
off. A mass of neckties heaped on the 
top of his dressing table showed that he 
had not taken the one that lay nearest 
to his hand. Madelaine sighed; then she 
smiled. This was something she had not 
bargained for, but she remembered that 
he was accustomed to the presence of a 
man servant, and her heart glowed. at 
the thought of being able to do these in- 
timate things for him, for she was the 
type of woman who glories in service to 
the man she loves. 

For a week he said nothing further 
about inviting Carr to dine, but every 
other night he took her some place, occa- 
sionally just for a motor ride, and a stop 
at Claremont for refreshment on their 
way home. He was always kind, con- 
siderate of her, treating her as if she 
were the only woman in existence for 
him, and her alarms were hushed. Sure- 
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ly she had done right, and everything 
was working out for the best. Then sud- 
denly a new opposing force developed. 
Madelaine had written to her mother, 
giving her new address, but stating noth- 
ing of her lover, and Mrs. Hopkins came 
to New York, full of curiosity and deter- 
mined to probe into the affair. She tele- 
graphed Madelaine to meet her at the 
Plaza at five and to remain for dinner. 
The girl showed her father the tele- 
gram. 

“Of course I can’t stay, but I must 
meet her, and I'll telephone Burt to stop 
for me on his way home.” 

Pierce, who had not gone downtown 
because of a slight cold, studied the yel- 
low slip of paper with anxious eyes. “I 
wonder what brought her on; she isn’t 
due until December,” he said. 

“Im afraid, daddy, it’s me. Of course 
she has no right to interfere as long as 
you are satisfied, but she will.” For 
Madelaine understood her mother. 

Over the telephone Brandon listened 
to her explanation. “Of course I'll stop 
for you.” He had an intense desire to 
see for himself what manner of woman 
Madelaine’s mother was. “But, dearest, 
youve never told me your mother’s 
name.” 

The girl laughed. “Haven’t I? How 
queer; why she’s Mrs. Mark Hopkins.” 

“Of Chicago?” 

“Ves.” 

And as Brandon hung up the receiver 
he whistled. Mark Hopkins was one of 
the biggest powers in the Western finan- 
cial world. 


VI 


Minna Hopkins at forty-two was as 
young as wealth and art could make her. 
Her maid was a skilful masseuse, in addi- 
tion to her other abilities, and her mistress 
dressed, did her great credit. There wasn’t 
a thread of white in her light brown 
hair nor,a visible line in her smooth face; 
there was just a tinge of color in her 
cheeks, and her lace negligée showed a 
throat guiltless of wrinkles and free from 
a disfiguring double chin. As Madelaine 
was announced, her mother rushed for- 
ward to meet her, and welcomed her ef- 
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fusively. Then she dismissed the maid, 
for she wanted an intimate chat. 

“Now tell me everything,” she com- 
manded, making Madelaine ‘sit on the 
sofa beside her, and prisoning the girl’s 
fingers between her own. 

Madelaine had realized what the in- 
terview would mean, and she had deter- 
mined upon a full confession, so she 
launched into it without, hesitation. 
Minna interrupted the tale frequently. 
In her anger, she got up and paced the 
room. Finally she began to attack 
Pierce. 

“Fie’s crazy; he was always half- 
witted, and now he’s gone clean out of 
his mind! Do you imagine for one mo- 
ment this man will really marry you after 
you've practically lived with him for six 
months?” She was livid with rage, and 
her voice shook with passion. 

“My dear mother, you can’t judge of 
Burt without seeing him; he is coming 
for me at six. Now while I refuse to 
admit of your right to interfere in my life 
—you forfeited all claims when you re- 
linquished me to daddy, who is the best, 
the kindest, the most faithful man in the 
world—lI shall let you speak once to Burt 
to reassure you.” 

“A mother can’t forfeit her rights, and 
as long as I live I shall keep-up my sur- 
veillance over you. This man shall see 
he has some one else to deal with beside 
a romantic girl and a visionary man!” 

“So you think my plan romantic?” 

“Don’t force me to tell you what I 
really think of it. How did you ever 
dare to propose it?” 

“Simply because I was not willing to 
run the risk of repeating your unfortu- 
nate experience. Had you stopped ‘to 
consider, you would never have married 
daddy. You don’t know what I suffered, 
even when I was a little child; you never 
thought I overheard you reproaching him 
for spoiling your life. The partitions in 
a New York flat are so thin that one 
can’t help overhearing, and I was your 
child and it did not seem wrong for me 
to listen.’ Then, I was often at home 
when Mr. Hopkins called, and you never 
suspected how humiliated I felt. It hurts 
me to talk about it even now, but I must; 
it’s right that you should know I criti- 
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cised you as‘a child. Nurse used to talk 
with cook of the divorce that was com- 
ing; I didn’t know what a divorce meant, 
so I asked, and she told me I was a very 
lucky little girl to be getting a new father 
who’ could give me everything, and she 
for her part knew on which side her 
bread was buttered. That phrase stuck 


to me, even when I was most unhappy ; ` 


I wondered how any one could ever be in 
doubt on which side your bread was but- 
tered. I can’t imagine anything more 
horrible for a sensitive child than the 
torture I went through after you married 
Mr. Hopkins. It was like cutting me in 
two; the winters I spent with you half 
of me always stayed behind with daddy, 
and the summers I was with him were 
overshadowed by the thought that they 
would soon end, and I would have to 
return to Chicago. Mr. Hopkins never 
liked me; I was in the way; I felt it, and 
I knew intuitively that he wanted to get 
rid of me and you knew it, and it worried 
you. Children that are brought into the 
tragic side of life too young learn to think 
for themselves at an early age, but most 
people suppose because they are silent 
they are blind. You were always good to 
me; you gave me all the material things 
that are supposed to make little girls 
happy, but you couldn’t take me to your 
heart because there was a secret wrong 
separating us all the time. Daddy may 
be a dreamer, but I wouldn’t exchange 
him for all the successful men in the 
world, and I’m proud of being his daugh- 
ter, not of being Mark Hopkins’ step- 
daughter. I’m not blaming you, mother ; 
how can any one of us be the judge of 
another’s motives, but being your child 
and daddy’s I must guard against mak- 
ing your mistake.” 

Minna Hopkins had listened, too much 
astounded to interrupt. It was as if her 
toy Pom had turned suddenly upon her. 
Madelaine had always been such a docile 
child, a precociously silent child, that she 
had never dreamed criticism lurked be- 
hind that calm, low brow, and to hear 
herself taken to task in this fashion 
quite deprived her of speech for the mo- 
ment. She had old-fashioned ideas on 
the subject of children; whatever their 
parents did their children must accept as 
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the law. She overlooked the fact* that 
she had often judged her own parents, 
and called their ideas foolish; she only 
remembered that Madelaine was delving 
back into that past she had long ago 
buried out of sight, and was hauling it 
up to confront her. The situation had 
been hard in the beginning ; she was will- 
ing to admit that, and she had always re- 
gretted Mark’s attitude toward the girl. 
It seemed a pity she could not stay on 
in the luxurious Chicago house; that she 
must spend certain months of the year 
with Pierce in an atmosphere of genteel 
poverty, but she had never dreamed that 
Madelaine’s happy days were the ones 
she spent with her daddy! She had 
hoped in time to overcome Hopkins’ 
prejudice, and she had once won his 
consent toa trip abroad with her daugh- 
ter, when important business detained 
him in the West, but to her surprise the 
girl had refused, saying that Pierce need- 
ed her. Minna had put the refusal down 
to pique, and had gone away, her mater- 
nal feathers ruffled, but she had quickly 
gotten over her feeling of annoyance, 
and had made reparation by purchasing 
some French frocks for the girl, without 
any reference either to Madelaine’s needs 
or taste. She suddenly began to defend 
her actions to herself; she could think up 
plenty of excuses for her conduct; she 
had been so young when she married she 
had not realized what it meant to tie 
herself to a man with whom she was 
not in sympathy, and common señse 
showed her it was foolish to cling to a 
mistake when there was such an easy 
way to redeem it. It was hard on the 
child, but other women who had chil- 
dren divorced their husbands and married 
again, and usually their daughters ac- 
cepted the situation and made the best of 
it. She had never heard of one instance 
where a daughter dared to set herself up 
to judge her mother! She quite for- 
got that if it had occurred she would 
not have been likely to hear of it, for it 
wasn’t a thing a woman was apt to tell, 
even to a most intimate friend. 
Brandon was announced just as they 
were in the midst of dn argument. Made- 
laine sot up suddenly and crossed to the 
window where she stood looking down 
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on the traffic flowing into Central Park, 
while her mother went into her bedroom 
to freshen her appearance. 

He came in correctly attired for the 
afternoon, cutaway coat, high hat and 
yellow gloves. “I sent your mother some 
flowers; | thought you would wish me 
to,” he said. 

Madelaine still bore the traces of the 
scene she had gone through in her eyes. 
“How nice of you.” Then she leaned 
against his shoulder a moment, seeking 
mute comfort. What if her mother were 
right—she knew so much more of the 
world—and the slight tie that held them 
together snapped suddenly. She had 
nothing tangible to show except the sap- 
phire ring on the third finger of her left 
hand, but it wasn’t the ring that was the 
outward symbol of a spiritual relation. 

He felt that she was trembling, and he 
divined that she must have had her bad 
quarter of an hour, so he touched her hair 
with his lips lightly. “Is Mrs. Hopkins 
very formidable?” he said, having visions 
of a big, blond woman, painted and over- 
dressed. 

Then Minna came in, small and slight, 
and looking like her daughter’s elder sis- 
ter. She held out her hand, her eyes ap- 
praising Brandon to a nicety, her mind 
busy with forebodings. Oh, no, he 
wasn’t at all the type of a man who stood 
for an irregular situation, and then mar- 
ried the girl. It was up to her to 
straighten out the matter at once. Her 
voice had a staccato note that had once 
been birdlike and now was only sharp. 
They sat down and began with conven- 
tionalities while tea was served. 

Madelaine was the least nervous of the 
three, and so she was the first to speak 
of the matter that touched them so close- 
ly. “I’ve explained to mother, but she 
can’t see any wisdom in our arrangement, 
nor its serious purpose. She fears you 
may look upon it as a diversion, and in 
a little while you’ll tire and pack up and 
leave. I don’t ask you to justify your- 
self to her; we understand each other, 
and daddy is satisfied, but you don’t mind 
admitting, do you, that we are formally 
engaged, and we do expect to marry?” 

Brandon flushed. He saw the whole 
matter from Mrs. Hopkins’ worldly point 
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of view. “I know how it strikes out- 
siders; I know I shall have difficulty in 
persuading my own mother that I am 
doing an honorable thing when she re- 
turns next month, but I stand ready at 
any time to do my part when Madelaine 
says she is satisfied that I have stood the 
cS 

“No man could put the girl he really 
loved in a compromising situation, and 
that’s what you’ve done, Mr. Brandon. 
Madelaine’s father never has seen fur- 
ther than his own nose, but, thank good- 
ness, she has another parent to look out 
for her interests. I shall take you at 
your word, and expect you to marry my 
daughter before I leave for Chicago on 
Saturday.” Minna called his bluff. 

“T thought I said distinctly whenever 
Madelaine was ready.” Brandon’s eyes 
flashed hostility. 

“And I stipulated for six months,” 
said the girl. 

“Tn six months you won’t have a shred 
of character left!” 

“You are insulting me, mother.” 

“Mr. Brandon, if you're a decent man 
you'll acknowledge I am right. Do you 
want the world to point a finger of scorn 
at your wife? as it surely will when it 
knows of your present irregular house- 
keeping arrangements.” 

“T can protect my wife, Mrs. Hop- 
kins.” 

“But she isn’t your wife yet. I take 
back my permission to let Madelaine stay 
with her father; I give you three days to 
think it over, and if you do not agree to 
marry by that time I shall insist upon 
Madelaine’s accompanying me to Chi- 
cago. It’s not an empty threat; I shall 
expose this immoral arrangement, and 
appeal to law if necessary.” 

“My dear mother, I was twenty-one in 
August, and I am legally of age. I could 
live an immoral life if I chose, but I pre- 
fer to try out my chance of happiness so 
that neither Burt nor I will ever be in 
danger of the immoral divorce courts!” 

“Madelaine!” It was Brandon who 
spoke. “Come, dear, let’s go; there is 
nothing to be gained by arguing. Let 
your mother think it over; it won’t sound 
so dreadful in the morning.” He carried 
her away unprotesting, for she was 
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shaken to her soul by the violence of her 
emotion. 

In the West End avenue house Pierce 
sat and waited for them. It was long 
past seven when they drove up in a taxi- 
cab. Brandon had insisted upon going 
through the Park and up the Drive to 
give the girl the opportunity to regain 
her self-control before she faced her 
father, 

“He isn’t well, poor old chap, and it'll 
upset him to see you so done up,” he said. 
And they had driven on in silence, her 
hand in his, speaking little, just com- 
forted by each other’s nearness, until 
finally he was willing to give the order 
to turn, 

She forced a smile as she greeted her 
father. “We had quite a time; mother 
couldn’t see things in the right light. 
I’m sorry we're so late; I fear dinner will 
be hopeless; of course I haven’t any ap- 
petite, but I presume you and Burt are 
starving.” She spoke in a hurried, un- 
natural voice, and both men knew the 
scene had cost her more than she was 
willing to admit. 

- Mrs. Hopkins remained in town three 
days. She kept up a fire of invective 
alternated with cajolery, which almost 
wore down Madelaine’s defenses. She 
visited the West End avenue house, ad- 
mired its appointments, and again re- 
iterated her belief that the girl was crazy 
to trifle with such an opportunity for 
establishing herself in life. In spite of 
Brandon’s manly assertion, she judged 
him after the manner of men she had 
met since her marriage to Mark Hop- 
kins, and she had no doubts but that 
his love, strong enough to-day to sur- 
mount the obstacles of class and wealth, 
would not endure unselfishly to the end 
of the test. And she really could not 
blame him, man’s nature being what it 
was. Madelaine, of course, was con- 
fident, because in her ignorance of real 
conditions she thought she had the same 
passionless affection to deal with in him 
that she had in herself, but she was in 
for a rude shattering of that illusion in 
the near future, unless, of course, Bran- 
don were a very different man from any 
she had so far encountered. And noth- 
ing she saw of him in three interviews 
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caused her to change her first opinion. 
She did not spare her daughter the sum 
of her reflections, though she veiled her 
hints in delicate language. Curiously 
she preferred to rouse a morbid curiosity 
in preference to speaking frankly and 
telling the girl the exact nature of the 
peril that threatened her. Madelaine 
brushed aside her hints with quiet as- 
surance, saying she knew quite well her 
experiment had an element of danger, 
but she was taking the risk with her eyes 
open. And, coaxing, the offer of a 
magnificent trousseau, the promise of a 
rich mother’s intervention to smooth the 
way in a new Social sphere, these things 
moved her as little as threats and pre- 
sentiments of trouble to come. 

“Tf we can’t hold out six months, then 
our love is too physical to endure the 
strain of a long marriage, and I’d rather 
find it out when we can both draw back 
honorably, than when it is too late,” she 
said, stubbornly. 

And Mrs. Hopkins was finally forced 
to own herself beaten. She took her 
departure in tears, heaping a storm of re- 
proaches on her former husband’s head 
for his share in their child’s ruinous folly, 

After her mother had gone, Madelaine 
drew a long breath. Now the little 
household would be left in peace to work 
out its salvation along the lines of her 
choosing, but peace was still a long way 
off. She quickly perceived that Brandon 
was not at ease, but it was several days 
before she got the truth out of him. 

“T’m thinking of my mother,” he said; 
“she is coming home soon, and she will 
have to.be told. It looked in the begin- 
ning as if we could keep this experiment 
to ourselves, and only let the world in on 
the after result; your father and Carr 
were the only confidants we planned to 
have, but now your mother knows and by 
this time Mark Hopkins; Flynn knows 
something because he’s staying on at the 
Berwind, and I had to tell my lawyer on 
account of making a change in my will; 
and my mother will have to know as 
soon as she arrives, and all these people 
disapprove, and we are bound to feel the 
weight of that and it will make us self- 
conscious.” 

They were in Brandon’s sitting-room, 
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which they had promptly decided upon 
using when they were at home, for, as he 
said, the parlor was much too formal. 
Pierce had his own special corner under 
a low-hanging reading lamp, but as he 
retired early the two lovers always had 
an hour of confidence together. 

Madelaine, in the depths of a huge 
leather chair, listened to Brandon's re- 
marks with a sudden sinking at her heart. 
It was coming; he was going to tell her 
he was tired; the arrangement was not 
satisfactory, and it had lasted little over 
a month. He would put it he was acting 
out of consideration for her so that he 
would spare her pride; he would insist 
upon continuing the engagement, con- 
ventionally, but that, too, would probably 
fail of fruition. She made an effort, 
however, to be brave, as women always 
do. “It will only make us work the hard- 
er to prove we are right. It’s never the 
majority which stands for progress; al- 
ways the tiny minority,” she said. 

“T wish I honestly felt called upon to 
play the rdle of pioneer. I acceded to 
your wish against my better judgment, 
and now ” he broke off suddenly. 

“And now you want to discontinue? 
Oh, Burt, it’s been such a little trial; how 
can you be sure it won’t work?” 

Her gray blue eyes were raised ap- 
pealingly to his face, her pretty mouth 
quivered, and he forgot his own misgiv- 
ings in the fierce desire to quiet hers. 

“Tt isn’t that, sweetheart. I love you 
just as much, more, in fact, for I’m 
learning how sweet you are in the home, 
and that’s where every man pictures his 
future wife, but I do think your experi- 
ment has lasted long enough, and I wish 
you’d consent to a marriage in a month 
or so. However, I said I’d stick it out 
the allotted time and I will keep my word, 
but I want you to realize that many un- 
kind things will be said about me for 
giving in to you.” 

She was encouraged by his words. 
“Can’t you stand that?” 

“Tf it is your wish, yes.” His face 
was grave; he was quite sure she did not 
realize all people could say, and he was 
slightly surprised that he had not been 
able to gain a mastery over her mind in 
the six weeks they had lived under the 
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same roof. She was still thinking for 
herself; deciding for herself; not sub- 
mitting to his authority as he had fancied 
she would. 

She said no more, content with her 
half victory. She knew they were under 
disapproval, but secretly she rather glor- 
ied in it, not knowing how differently it 
affected him. 


VII 


“Carr was asking to-day if he couldn’t 
call, so I invited him for dinner to-mor- 
row, with the proviso that if it didn’t 
meet with your approval you'd say so,” 
Brandon said one evening. 

They were in the sitting-room and 
Madelaine was making coffee in the per- 
colator. She did not turn as she an- 
swered. “Why, of course, it’s agreeable 
to me; I like Mr. Carr, and so does 
daddy.” 

“So that’s settled; Bob having passed 
your inspection and Mr. Pierce’s, he is to 
be allowed a glimpse into Paradise. But 
in order that he shall not feel his isolation 
too keenly, don’t you think you could 
scare up a girl for the occasion. Any girl 
so long as she’s pretty; Bob can do the 
talking.” 

Madelaine had been waiting for this. 
She carried her father’s cup to him while 
she did some rapid thinking. “There is 
just one girl I might ask, a Miss Lor- 
rimer; she’s very pretty, looks like a 
French doll, and she can chatter in a 
very amusing way. Daddy, do you think 
Mrs. Lorrimer would let Flo come?” 

Pierce stirred uncomfortably. He re- 
fused to meet his daughter’s eyes as he 
took the cup from her hand. “I don’t 
know, my dear, you might try.” 

“Lorrimer, Lorrimer, where do they 
live?” Brandon asked. 

“Im sure you don’t know them; 
they’re very nice people, but especially 
since Mr. Lorrimer died they haven’t had 
much money. Mrs. Lorrimer was very 
good to me the first summer we were at 
Blythedale; I’ve never forgotten it, and 
I’ve always kept up a more or less desul- 
tory acquaintance.” 

“Well, then, do ask Miss Lorrimer, and 
we might go down to the Winter Garden 
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afterward and see the great French 
beauty. That is, unless you prefer to stay 
here and turn on the Victor. Has Miss 
Lorrimer any parlor tricks?” 

“T don’t know just what you mean. 
She’s a beautiful dancer; she skates very 
well; she sings ragtime, and I believe 
she’s very popular.” 

“All that sounds as if it would lead 
to Bob’s undoing, so I'll give him fair 
warning of what he is to expect.” 

“That is if she will come.” 

Brandon rose to replace his empty 
coffee cup. “You think her mother may 
object?” He dropped his bantering tone, 
and became grave. 

Madelaine tried to carry it off lightly. 
“How can I teil till I ask her? But I 
know Mrs. Lorrimer likes me.” 

“Little girl, don’t put yourself in an 
awkward position by risking a refusal. 
We four will go to the show after dinner 
—now don’t say no, Mr. Pierce, for I’ve 
got to have some one to talk to as Carr 
is bound to monopolize Madelaine.” 

Pierce spoke suddenly. “I think you’re 
right, Brandon; it would be very awk- 
ward if Mrs. Lorrimer refused.” 

But Madelaine was not daunted by 
opposition. “Let me try; in that way 
I shall prove her friendship for me. We 
can’t be friends with those we don’t 
trust.” 

“It isn’t a question of that, my dear; 
few women can afford to disregard the 
conventionalities where their daughters 
are concerned.” 

“Daddy, are you siding against me!” 
Her voice was sharp with pain. It was 
too hard. Brandon’s secret hostility, and 
now her father’s expressed doubts. 

“Madelaine, dearest!” Brandon crossed 
to her side, and laid his hand on her 
shoulder. “It isn’t a question of siding 
with you or against you. Your father 
and I have sacrificed otir own opinions 
because your whole heart seemed set on 
this matter, but we can’t help knowing 
how the world at large looks at a thing 
like this.” 

“Doesn’t the world ever give one credit 
for good intentions?” 

“So seldom that it isn’t worth talking 
about.” 

“Then you only gave in to please me; 
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not because I had convinced you that this 
test was necessary to prove our fitness 
for a real union?” 

“I was convinced of that: fitness long 
ago, but if you wanted to prove it out I 
was willing to try.” 

“Daddy knows how long this thing has 
lain in my heart. You remember, don’t 
you, daddy, the night I arrived from 
Chicago to live with you always; I said 
then that even a nun was allowed a year 
or two of probation before she took the 
final vows, and she was a bride of the 
church, not of a mortal man, and I would 
serve a novitiate to love before I took my 
final vows. I was fourteen then, and you 
thought I didn’t know what I was saying. 
You were right, I didn’t, but the convic- 
tion that a period of probation was need- 
ful grew the more I read, the more I 
studied. The lives of women became 
books to me, and I searched to find out 
why there was so much unhappiness in 
a relation that was meant to be the cul- 
mination of the most sacred joy. And I 
concluded because marriage was entered 
into lightly, and women were not taught 
how to be wives. They were supposed 
to be changed by the miracle of love 
into entirely different creatures; to know 
all by instinct; to be given sight in a day, 
and wisdom was supposed to be acquired 
with the wedding ring. And you know 
how untrue that is, daddy; so do you, 
Burt! Love can do much, and without 
love we women are nothing, but the dif- 
ference between the sexes is a funda- 
mental difference, and it often takes years 
of living together to consummate a true 
union between husband and wife, and 
only too frequently one or the other tires 
and decides that the end isn’t worth striv- 
ing for, and then they begin to pull in 
opposite directions, and love departs 
from their hearts and peace from the 
household. Can’t you see that I’m work- 
ing to train myself to be Burt’s wife, so 
that our period of probation will come 
before marriage, not after?” There was 
no mistaking her earnestness, and Bran- 
don suddenly felt that a veil had been 
torn from his eyes, and he saw the spirit 
that dwelt in the fair young body. 

He raised her hand to his lips rever- 
ently. “Now, my dearest, your convic- 
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tion is becoming mine also. I shail never 
make another protest,” he said. And at 
the time he believed himself capable of 
keeping that promise. 

She rewarded him with a look of such 
adoration that his pulses quickened, and 
he wished they were alone so that he 
might take her in his arms and thank her 
fittingly for her great gift. But Pierce 
sat there, huddled in the depths of his 
arm chair, quite unheeding of emotion 
stirring the air, and so Brandon had to 
content himself by caressing her softly 
with his eyes. 

After ordering an elaborate dinner, 
Madelaine went to call on the Lorrimers. 
30th mother and daughter were at home, 
and they greeted her cordially. 

“Have you come into money that 
you’re living uptown?” Flo had noted the 
new address on Madelaine’s card, and the 
smart tailored gown in which the visitor 
was arrayed. 

“No, but I’m engaged.” She glanced 
from the girl sitting curled up on the 
couch amidst a heap of pillows to Mrs. 
Lorrimer, a faded, tired-looking woman, 
who showed the strain of trying to make 
both ends meet. 

Flo jumped up and kissed her friend in 
congratulation that was tinged a little 
with envy. Madelaine had never seemed 
to care for men, and she was evidently 
landing a matrimonial prize, while she, 
who had kept a sharp lookout for a well- 
to-do husband, had seen the only possi- 
bilities she would consider snatched up 
by other girls. And she was twenty- 
two, and blonds of her type faded early. 

Mrs. Lorrimer was less effusive, but 
more sincere in her expressions of pleas- 
ure. 

“Now tell us all about him, who he is, 
where you met him, when you’re going to 
be married, and everything!” Flo settled 
herself back.to enjoy the next hour. Per- 
haps through Madelaine she might meet 
some desirable men. 

Madelaine told the beginning of her 
story simply, but as she went on she ad- 
dressed herself more to the mother, who 
had been kind to her when she was a 
child, than to the daughter, who had been 
her playmate. 

Mrs. Lorrimer was greatly troubled. 
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She was sincerely fond of the girl; she 
realized that Madelaine had an unusual 
nature, and she sympathized with her 
stand, knowing what she did of her early 
life, but she wished that Madelaine had 
not come to them now. She foresaw that 
some sort of a favor was to be asked; 
she hated to refuse, and yet she dared 
not appear to countenance the unconven- 
tional step on her own daughter’s ac- 
count. She was searching for words in 
which to clothe her refusai gently, when 
Flo broke into the conversation. 

“T think it’s perfectly splendid of you, 
and you're right to try, that is if you are 
sure Mr. Brandon will stand the test. 
I'd love to meet him; he must be a man 
quite out of the ordinary!” 

“Thanks, dear. I wanted you to un- 
derstand the situation clearly before I 
asked you to dine with us to-night. Mr. 
Brandon’s most intimate friend, Robert 
Carr, a nephew of Rollins Carr—you’ve 
probably heard of him—is coming, and I 
wanted another girl. I am including you, 
Mrs. Lorrimer; my father would be so 
pleased to see you, and if you think you 
would enjoy that sort of thing Mr. Bran- 
don suggested our going to the Winter 
Garden. It’s a sort of vaudeville show, 
so we don’t have to be there at any par- 
ticular time.’ She had not intended 
asking Mrs. Lorrimer, but she suddenly 
saw she could do no less, and she waited 
a moment for the inevitable refusal which 
she saw trembling on the older woman’s 
lips. 

But again before the mother had time 
to speak the daughter took the words 
out of her mouth. “You darling, I’d love 
it! And youre an angel to include 
mother, she has so little pleasure nowa- 
days, and it would do her good to get out 
and see something of the world. Of 
course we'll come. A nephew of Rollins 
Carr; have you met him?” 

“The uncle, no; the nephew, yes, and 
he’s charming.” 

But by this time Mrs. Lorrimer had 
found speech. “Flo, dear, you mustn’t 
act so impulsively. I appreciate Made- 
laine’s invitation ; it’s very sweet of you, 
but I don’t see how we can accept,” she 
said, gently but firmly, with an assump- 
tion of her old authoritative manner 
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which both girls knew so well, and which 
had been laid aside of late years. 

Flo sat up, ready to begin the combat. 
She did pretty much as she pleased nowa- 
days, for a wilful spirit underlay her 
childish air. “Mumsie, don’t be a fussy 
old dear. Madelaine and I both know 
what you mean, but I’m not likely to fol- 
low suit for two very good reasons; first 
because the minute an attractive rich man 
proposes to me I’m going to say, ‘produce 
the minister,’ before he changes his mind; 
this is the first great and good reason, 
and the second is very like it. I think 
Madelaine has queer ideas, and, while I 
admire her for living up to her convic- 

` tions, they’re not mine and never will be. 

I know marriage is a risk, but I’m willing 
to take my chance; the sooner, the bet- 
ter!” She delivered herself of this as- 
tounding speech in such an infantile 
manner that it was robbed of all but its 
absurdity. 

But Mrs. Lorrimer knew, if Madelaine 
didn’t, that Flo had made up her mind 
to meet and conquer the nephew of Rol- 
lins Carr. Nevertheless, she ventured on 
protest. “Florence, I don’t like to hear 
you speak like that even in jest, and while 
I know Madelaine’s motives are fine and 
high they are irregular, and I cannot 
bring myself to approve of them by going 
to her house. I shall always be glad 
to see you here, dear, and if you ever need 
a woman friend you can come to me sure 
of my sympathy, and I shall not fail you. 
Now we will say no more about the din- 
ner; I know you understand my posi- 
tion.” 

Then Madelaine remembered that it 
was Mr. Lorrimer who had been toler- 
ant, not his wife, and since his death his 
widow had relapsed into a narrow 
groove. “I don’t blame you; I suppose 
if I were a mother I should feel the 
same way, and yet I’m hoping that by the 
time I have a grown daughter life will 
be easier for women.” 

“Bother the coming generation; our 
concern is with the present. Now, mum- 
sie, I want to go, and I don’t have so 
much pleasure that you can afford to de- 
prive me of a chance like this!” Flo 
was plaintive now, preparatory to being 
wheedling. She had shrewdly fathomed 
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the depths of her mother’s heart, and she 
had various tactics to fit different occa- 
sions. 

“Flo, dear, if it’s against your mother’s 
principles, don’t urge her.” Madelaine 
was hurt, and yet she had tried to school 
herself to bear refusal. 

“It isn’t as if you were living with a 
man dishonorably. You are going to 
marry him, so I don’t see that any prin- 
ciple is involved. It looks to me as if it 
were just a question of silly prejudice. 
Who knows but what it may become a 
custom one of these days.” 

“Florence!” Her mother’s tone was 
filled with alarm. 

“Oh, don’t look shocked; you know 
I’m only joking! I’m as deeply conven- 
tional as you are, but I like Madelaine, 
and I’m going to her party, and you are, 
too, because it’s such a long time since 
you've had any little spree.” The girl 
was now coaxing, and for the next ten 
minutes she opposed her own desires to 
her mother’s feeble objections, and in 
time won out. She was prettily docile in 
her triumph. 

“Now don’t say you've nothing to 
wear; your black crépe de chine looks 
very well at night, and I'll press it for 
you this afternoon. It’s lucky I’ve only 
worn my blue chiffon twice, because it’s 
the most becoming dress I have.” 

Madelaine took her leave shortly after. 
She had gained her point; both Mrs. Lor- 
rimer and Flo were coming, though the 
terms on which they came were rather 
humiliating. It was eager curiosity to 
meet Rollins Carr’s nephew on the part 
of the girl, and a desire to give her 
daughter pleasure at any cost to herself 
on the mother’s side. Yet the main thing 
was that they were coming, and that she 
would have a pretty girl to present to 
Brandon’s friend, 

She called him up on the telephone and 
imparted her news. 

“There will be six of us at dinner, and 
the Winter Garden proposition was ac- 
claimed with cries of delight,” she said; 
“Mrs. Lorrimer is coming also.” 

“Pm glad, sweetheart, from the bot- 
tom of my heart I’m glad, and I'll turn 
in my order now for good seats.” 

Brandon came home early, and in- 
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spected the flower-laden table in the din- 
ing-room with critical eyes, and pro- 
nounced everything good. She ran over 
the menu for him, and he nodded his 
head approvingly at each item. 

“No wine, not even one glass apiece?” 
That was the only household question on 
which he openly differed from her. She 
had never tasted a cocktail, and after one 
definite refusal he had not suggested it 
a second time, but he saw no harm in an 
occasional glass of champagne, though 
Madelaine steadily declined to have the 
case of wine in the cellar opened. 

Now she hesitated, and he saw that 
she was wavering. 

“Bob will think it funny, and I’m sure 
Miss Lorrimer is not a teetotaler,”’ he 
said. 

“Neither am I, only father never takes 
anything, and champagne seems like such 
an expensive drink. But if you wish to 
have it to-night I don’t mind. I can taste 
it so that it will not look odd.” 

He put his arm about her, and drew 
her to his side. “Dear, if you’d rather 
not you’ve only to say so. This is your 
domain, and I shall never oppose my 
wishes to yours.” 

“T want to please you in everything. 
I suppose Ellen knows how to serve 
= p” 


“Ask her while I get a bottle up and 
put- it on-the-ice:- It's-to bene 
bottle.” 

“Isn’t that enough for five people?” 

He smiled down at her anxious little 
face. “I’ve seen times when it wasn’t, 
but I guess it will do to-night.” He had 
progressed another step in demolishing a 
jew of her provincialisms, and he was 
content. 

Carr was quite frank in his approval of 
everything. He was still lame, although 
he had discarded his crutches for a cane, 
and he was very handsome in evening 
dress. He held his hostess’ hand a mo- 
ment longer than convention decreed was 
proper,as he repeated how glad he was to 
see her, and then he turned with a little 
gasp of pleased astonishment to Flo, who 
indeed did look like a French doll in a 
quaint baby blue chiffon frock, rosebuds 
in her golden hair, and a most guileless 
expression in her big blue eyes. As he 
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afterward said, he always did fall for | 
the baby stare; 

It was a very merry quartette of young 
people who sat down to dinner, and if 
Mrs. Lorrimer had been beset with 
qualms up till the hour she set foot in 
Madelaine’s house they were promptly 
dispelled by the chivalrous courtesy with 
which both of the young men treated the 
young mistress of the house. Nothing 
could have been finer than Brandon’s air 
of mingled respect and devotion, and 
Carr showed an eager deference that was 
beautiful to see, if a little difficult to 
understand. She did not know, of 
course, that it was to Carr Madelaine had 
first unfolded her scheme, that he had 
fought it strenuously, declaring right 
along that it could not work, and now he 
wanted to make up by his manner for his 
lack of faith. She was perfectly splen- 
did; he couldn’t tell her so in words, but 
he did in every look, in every tone of his 
voice. 

Flo was not the girl to permit any 
other woman to overshadow her. She 
was an amusing conversationalist, and 
she soon took the reins between her child- 
ish little fingers, and led along the path 
of easy banter. Madelaine abdicated in 
her friend’s favor, and she was so quiet 
that Brandon wondered if she were dis- 
pleased at being supplanted, but her 
grave eyes had a glint of amused in- 
terest, as if in her subdued way she was 
enjoying herself immensely. 

The evening was voted a success by 
the younger people, although Pierce and 
Mrs. Lorrimer found the show vulgar, 
and both were heartily glad when it came 
to an end. It led, however, to more 
evenings spent together without. the 
older couple’s presence. 

“Being engaged relieves you from the 
necessity of a chaperon, and, in fact, 
makes it possible for us all to do with- 
out,” said Flo, when the next party was 
suggested, and the two men promptly 
agreed with her. Madelaine was not 
averse to including the others at dinner 
or the theatre, especially when she 
grasped at the real depth of the friend- 
ship between Brandon and Carr. She 
tried to call the latter Bob as he re- 
quested. 
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. “Do you think Bob really likes Flo? 
She is so pretty, and such good com- 
pany, and they seem to get on so well 
together,” she said, voicing a hope which 
had lately been born in her breast that 
perhaps another happiness might come 
from her experiment. 

Brandon lit his cigarette, and threw the 
match on the floor. “You never can tell 
with Bob; he has such an expansive 
heart, but Miss Lorrimer is decidedly 
an attractive girl, and he could do much 
worse.” 

She took up cudgels for her friend. 
“And not very much better.” 

But Brandon wasn’t listening. He 
had some news he had to break to her, 
and he was waiting for a favorable op- 
portunity. It wouldn’t come through a 
discussion of Carr’s probable matrimonial 
intentions. “Dearest, I had a cable to- 
day from my mother; she sailed this 
morning,” he said, finally deciding upon 
the abrupt announcement. 

“How glad you will be to see her!” 

“And you?” 

“T think the question is, Burt, what 
will she say to me; will she accept me as 
her daughter or not?” 

“She has always been the best mother 
in the world, and I feel certain that if she 
blames any one it will be me not you.” 

“Some one else to convince, and all 
I’ve done so far is reconcile. Outside of 
you I haven’t made one convert to my 
idea.” 

“But even to reconcile people is some- 
thing, and if you bring mother to a pas- 
sive acceptance of the peculiar facts of 
our engagement I shall be proud of 
you.” 

“You think she’ll be more difficult than 
my mother?” 

Brandon had a mental vision of the 
stately, gray-haired woman whom he 
idolized, and he could imagine her quite 
as difficult, though in an entirely differ- 
ent way, as Mrs. Mark Hopkins. “She 
won't be easier.” 

Madelaine rubbed her brown head 
against his shoulder in the gentle little 
way he liked. “Say you love me, Burt; 
say it twenty times, and then I'll be equal 
to my task of winning over even your 
mother !” s 
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Mrs. Brandon was born a Rhinelander ; 
her mother had been a Miss Schuyler, 
and her grandmother, a famous Dutch 
beauty, Elizabeth Van Huysdel. She 
had inherited some of this grandmother’s 
beauty, and all of her aristocratic, rather 
narrow prejudices. There were certain 
things a lady could do, but the things 
she could not do were just as clearly out- 
lined, and among the latter was a step 
aside from the ordered conventions. She 
had been left a widow in her early 
thirties, but she had never thought of a 
second marriage; she had loved her hus- 
band with a single-hearted devotion, and 
she now gave up her time to her chil- 
dren. She had had a large family, but 
only two lived through infancy, Burtis, 
the eldest, and Elsie, the youngest, and 
there was twelve years difference in their 
ages. She was very proud of her son, 
and she speculated in secret about the 
woman he should some day marry; she 
hoped he would pick out a girl who had 
inherited traditions and not one of those 
modern girls who seemed bent on throw- 
ing conventionality to the four winds of 
heaven. But she knew, of course, that 
he would please himself in his marriage, 
and all she could do was to suggest indi- 
rectly the kind of daughter-in-law whom 
she desired to see as her son’s bride. 

Her daughter was easier to manage. 
Elsie had been strictly brought up in 
the European fashion, and at eighteen 
she was outwardly as modest and de- 
mure as a Continental maiden. They had 
spent the summer in Holland with distant 
relatives, and Mrs. Brandon persuaded 
one of the numerous Van Huysdel 
cousins to entrust her daughter about 
Elsie’s age to her for a winter in New 
York. Ske had taken a great liking to 
Katrina, and she was conscious of a hope 
that Burtis, seeing the lovely Hollander in 
his mother’s house, might come to feel 
that she was in her rightful place. She 
was a year older than Elsie, and the 
younger girl adored her extravagantly. 
Mrs. Brandon, thinking her son might 
take fright if he were advised beforehand 
of the addition to the family, said nothing 
about her guest; she planned to take him 
by surprise, knowing the full value of 
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an assault on a bachelor’s empty heart. 
He, in turn, had a surprise for her; it 
tinged his first greeting, and made him 
impervious to his cousin’s charm. He 
mentally phrased her as quaint; a good 
companion for Elsie, but beyond that he 
did not waste a thought on her, for his 
whole heart was absorbed in his love for 
Madelaine. 

The day before his mother and sister 
landed, he had driven Madelaine up to the 
house in East Sixty-second street, which 
had been put in readiness to receive its 
inmates. As the car stopped, he jumped 
out, then turned to assist his betrothed, 
but she did not move. 

She was troubled. “Burt, this is your 
mother’s house; I can’t enter until she 
asks me to. It would be taking advan- 
tage of her if I went through it in her 
absence,” she said. 

“Why, Madelaine, my mother’s house 
must be open to my future wife” He 
was hurt at her reluctance. 

“Nevertheless I must wait until she 
says so, I had no idea you would want 
me to go in; you said you had to stop for 
a moment to see if it were in order. Go 
in, dear ; perhaps we are wrong in think- 
ing we have another struggle before us, 
and your mother will be willing to accept 
me as I am.” 

He said no more, but turned and went 
up the brown stone steps not quite under- 
standing her attitude, and laying it to a 
foolish pride. 

But when he saw Katrina Van Huysdel 
he knew he would have a hard time in 
making his mother accept Madelaine as 
she was. And he was not wrong. The 
steamer docked late in the afternoon, and 
Brandon drove uptown with the family. 
He sat next to Elsie, and opposite to 
Katrina, and her full face was even pret- 
tier than her profile. She had soft brown 
eyes and brown hair, very white skin 
and very red cheeks. Her figure was a bit 
stolid when you contrasted it with the 
angular ‘lines that were the prevailing 
mode, but she would make a lovely ma- 
tron, and a health-giving mother. 

“You will stay and dine with us, Burt, 
of course. I presume you still have your 
Gone at the Berwind,” Mrs, Brandon 
said. 
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“And is Flynn still with you?” put in 
Elsie. 

“Yes, to all questions; I ordered dinner 
for eight. I thought it would give you 
time to rest. I’m going to leave you now, 
but Tl be back early.” He had told 
Madelaine he would probably dine with 
the family, but he had not let her 
know definitely that he would not be 
home. 

“Were so tired that we won’t dress 
to-night, so we'll excuse informal attire 
in you.” 

“Tt won't take me long to change, and 
there is something I must attend to be- 
fore seven.” 

Mrs. Brandon said no more, but she 
had a presentiment that her son had some 
unpleasant communication to make. 

And after dinner, when she gave the 
signal to the two girls.to rise and leave 
him to finish his glass of cognac and a 
cigarette, he stopped her. 

“I won't smoke at present; I want to 
speak to you alone; may we go into the 
library ?” he said. 

“Certainly, my son.” 

Elsie pouted. “You might leave hor- 
rid business matters till to-morrow; it’s 
been ages since we’ve seen you, Burt, and 
you’ve no idea what a comfort it is just 
to look at you!” 

“Now, Elsie, what does that flattery 
mean?” and he smiled down at her teas- 
ingly; “you'll have plenty of opportuni- 
ties to feast your eyes on my manly 
beauty, but the business I have to discuss 
to-night won’t keep, so run along like a 
good little girl.” 

Mrs. Brandon was almost as tall as her 
son, and he lacked but one inch to meas- 
ure six feet; her beautifully dressed gray 
head topped his shoulder, and her hazel 
eyes under their level brows were just 
under his. He resembled her strongly; 
more in feature than in manner, for she 
was a serious woman, and he had in- 
herited some of his brilliant father’s hu- 
mor. But now his grave face was sin- 
gularly like hers, and each knew that the 
-_ was preparing silently for a con- 

ict. 

“What is this business that will not 
keep till to-morrow, my son?” she asked, 
seating herself near the open fireplace 
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where the pine logs crackled with tiny, 
fierce flames. 

He drew up his chair close to hers, and 
launched at once into his story. During 
the telling of it she never interrupted 
him, but the shadow deepened in her eyes, 
and her mouth grew stern. It was not 
a pleasant tale for a proud mother to 
listen to, and while her heart yearned 
toward her boy she could find no excuse 
for the girl who had put him in such a 
position. 

“Well, mother?” he said, as he finished, 
waiting for some comment. 

“Tt is not well, my son. It is a most 
astounding piece of news. I fear you 
have been deceived in this woman’s na- 
ture; the fact that the suggestion came 
first from her proves that she must be 
wanting in feminine delicacy. Now let 
me speak,” and she went on, giving her 
reasons for believing Madelaine a design- 
ing creature; ignoring the frequent at- 
tempts her son made to correct such an 
impression. In vain he spoke of her 
goodness to her father, her modest con- 
duct, her pure outlook on life; Mrs. 
Brandon brushed all these things aside 
with a smile for his credulity. She re- 
fused in positive terms to receive Made- 
laine, giving as her reason that she had 
Elsie and Katrina to consider. 

“When you do marry her then it will 
be time enough to talk about what I owe 
to my son’s wife, but at present I can 
only pray that you may escape from the 
fatal consequences of such an infatua- 
tion.” 

“Mother, one interview would make 
you realize that you are mistaken. If 
you won’t let me bring her here, or you 
won't see her in her home, will you con- 
sent to a meeting at the Berwind?” 

“You keep up your rooms then?” 

Veg?” . 

“So you see you do realize that you are 
not willing to cut yourself off entirely 
from your old life. No, Burtis, I must 
take your word for it that she is a re- 
spectable girl, otherwise you would not 
ask me to meet her, but afterward, when 
you come to your senses, you will agree 
that I acted wisely in refusing to sanction 
your folly. Now we will say no more, 
and kindly refrain from mentioning the 
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person’s name to Elsie. Girls cannot 
keep secrets, and you do not wish it to 
leak out, do you; if the newspapers got 
hold of the story how many of your 
friends would believe that it was any- 
thing else but a vulgar intrigue.” 

Brandon was white, and he kept his 
anger down with difficulty. But he could 
not quarrel with his mother. She must 
be given time to accustom herself to the 
situation, and perhaps an exercise of pa- 
tience would finally bring her around. 

“I see no reason for concealing the fact 
of my engagement from Elsie; it will ex- 
plain why I am not able to devote as 
much time to her as formerly.” 

“You cannot explain without going 
into details which are not proper for her 
ears. Must I forbid it?” 

He shook his head. “No, you have 
only to express a wish; I shall say noth- 
ing for the present, but should I deem 
that circumstances demanded the fuil 
truth I shall not hesitate to set Madelaine 
right in her eyes.” 

“How. different my homecoming is to 
what I imagined it would be; discord the 
very first evening.” And Mrs. Brandon 
sighed. She was bitterly disappointed. 
Her son was entangled in the meshes of 
an adventuress, and that he believed her 
good was only a further proof that she 
was subtle as well as dangerous. But 
young men always tired of these irregu- 
lar affairs, and she determined to work 
secretly to hasten his day of disillusion- 
ment. She would use her attacks of 
neuritis to summon him to her side, and 
force him to act as escort to Elsie and 
Katrina. She was usually opposed to 
underhand methods, but in this case she 
must fight with the weapons nearest to 
her hand, and she did not underestimate 
the strength of a rival who was en- 
trenched in a mock substitute for a home. 

Brandon took his leave hurriedly at 
eleven. Madelaine would be waiting for 
him to learn the result of his embassy in 
her favor, and he wanted to get the worst 
over quickly. 

It only needed one look into his face to 
tell her the truth. “She won’t accept 
me,” she said, and her lips quivered. 

“Not now. I’ve done my best, sweet- 
heart; we must leave the result to “he 
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future; she may come around; she is a 
very just women, even if she is steeped 
in old Dutch traditions.” 

But Madelaine had little hope of that. 
She foresaw that now she had a for- 
midable enemy arrayed in the path 
against her, and one who had rights on 
her side. The situation was complicated 
by her father’s health. One morning he 
was unable to rise, and Madelaine sum- 
moned Brandon in aiarm. 

“Do you suppose it’s a stroke?” she 
demanded, her face livid with fear. That 
anything should happen to daddy was 
beyond her calculations. He had always 
been a delicate man, but how many times 
the frail creatures outlived their sturdier 
brothers. 

Brandon bent over the helpless form, 
in which only the eyes seemed alive. “I 
don’t know ; call up McCracken, give him 
my name, and ask him to come at once.” 

The girl flew to the telephone, while 
the man did what he could to rub warmth 
into the cold limbs. 

The great surgeon confirmed the girl’s 
fears. “Is this the first?” he asked. 

Yes.” 

“Then he may pull out of it. Some- 
times years elapse between the first and 
second. Now I’m going to send you a 
good nurse, and I'll look in again to- 
night.” 

Madelaine protested that she could do 
everything necessary; daddy would hate 
a stranger fussing over him, but both 
McCracken and Brandon insisted upon 
trained help, and so she gave in. 

But she haunted the sick room, and 
Miss Smith, who was a kindly soul, per- 
mitted her to minister in little ways to 
the sick man, and while for several days 
he could not thank her with his lips his 
eyes told her how precious the service of 
her hands was to him. ` 

The household naturally was disturbed 
by Pierce’s illness. When he was well 
he had been an insignificant factor in 
Brandon’s life, but his illness magnified 
his importance out of all proportion. It 
was impossible for Madelaine to dine out 
or go to the theatre while daddy lay in 
a stupor. He might come out at any 
time and call for her, and she must 
remain within reach, Brandon quite un- 
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derstood, but it was hard on him. He 
found himself lowering his voice as soon 
as he entered the house, and their meals 
together were gloomy affairs, for Made- 
laine was too grief-stricken to eat. When 
she saw that he was growing restless 
after the first week, she made an effort 
to throw off her sadness when he was 
at home. Pierce was improving; his 
power of speech was returning, although 
his voice was thick and his words often 
undistinguishable, and Brandon began to 
think it was time that Madelaine devoted 
some consideration to him. 

At his first suggestion that they spend 
an evening at the theatre, however, the 
girl shrank as if to avoid a blow. 

“Oh, I couldn’t, Burt, it would seem 
so heartless, and yet I realize you can’t 
be expected to mope as I do. Why not 
call up Bob and go with him,” she sug- 


gested. 
“T don’t want to leave you alone,” he 
answered, truthfully. “You need a 


change as much as I do.” 

“It seems so soon. When he’s up I 
shall feel better about leaving him. Do 
go with Bob; Id be glad to know you 
were enjoying yourself, and you can 
tell me all about the play to-morrow; it 
will give us something new to talk 
about.” 

Until noon Brandon decided he would 
not accept her suggestion, but as it 
neared closing time on the Exchange 
he began to dread the thought of an- 
other dreary evening. So he rang 
Carr up: 

“Bob is having a party, and he asked 
me to join, and as it will be a pretty late 
affair you go to bed early and get a good 
night’s sleep.” He brought her roses, and 
a box of chocolates as a solace for his 
absence, and she thanked him prettily for 
both. 

Pierce slept all evening, and Madelaine 
went to bed at ten, but she could not 
sleep. She lay awake in the darkness, 
listening for Brandon’s step, and it was 
three o’clock before she heard him come 
in. It was a very late party, and she 
wondered a little how they had amused 
themselves up till that hour. 

Brandon had a headache the next 
morning. He took a glass of orange 
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juice and a cup of black coffee, but he 
ate no breakfast. Madelaine refrained 
from questioning him, and he vouchsafed 
no details beyond the information that 
after the show at Hammerstein’s they had 
gone to Jack’s and had whooped it up 
some. But it didn’t pay; it made you feel 
so rotten the next day. 

And for several succeeding nights he 
sat home quietly, and taught her pinochle. 
He had only paid two brief visits to his 
mother’s house, in the late afternoon 
when he was sure of finding her out, but 
one day she called him up and asked him 
to come at five as she had something to 
say. 

When he put in an appearance prompt- 
ly at that hour, she offered to declare a 
truce. She could not pursue her plan if 
he kept on avoiding them all. She begged 
him not to let this affair deaden him to 
the duties he owed to her and to Elsie; 
the girl was beginning to grieve over her 
brother’s neglect, and would he not come 
to them occasionally as he had been in the 
habit of doing, dine with them once a 
week, and take the girls to the theatre? 
She suffered so with her arm that she 
was unable to act as chaperon, and while 
Cousin Emily was willing to take the 
girls to dances along with her own 
daughter she disapproved of the theatre, 
and yet there were some plays that Ka- 
trina ought to see. Brandon felt the jus- 
tice of his mother’s demands, and he con- 
sented to one evening a week. She ex- 
ulted over the first victory, and trusted 
to stratagem to gaining more. 

He explained the case to Madelaine, 
but at the first hint of Katrina her 
jealousy was aroused. 

“What is she like?” 

“A Dutch doll, with round eyes and 
red cheeks.” Then he gave a start at the 
thought which would intrude. “Sweet- 
heart, you’re not worrying over little 
Katrina?” 

She blushed. “Even if she’s a Dutch 
doll, she’s made of flesh and blood, not 
wood, and you’re going to spend one 
evening a week with her.” 

“Madelaine, you come first, before my 
mother and before Elsie; if you don’t 
wish me to give them one evening a 
week, you have only to say so; your hap- 
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piness, your peace of mind are worth 
more to me even than the duty I owe 
them.” 

“Oh, Burt, I’m ashamed; I do trust 
you, but the possessive quality of a wom- 
an’s love makes her jealous of any other 
woman’s influence. Go, dear; perhaps 
some day soon I shall know and be fond 
of both Elsie and Katrina.” 

“The sooner that day comes the bet- 
ter pleased TIl be. Time’s half up, little 
girl.” 

“T know it. 
ing them?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“Then I think TIl ask Mrs. Lorrimer 
and Flo to dine with me.” 

“Do, and tell them how sorry I am not 
to be at home. Do you want to ask Carr 
also?” 

“Would you care if I did?” 

“Very decidedly. I don’t want even my 
best friend coming here when I’m away.” 

Madelaine was not sure whether he 
meant it or not. “Is that reasonable?” 
she asked. 

“No,” he replied ; 
nature of the beast.” 

So while Brandon sat at dinner in his 
mother’s house Madelaine entertained the 
Lorrimers. 

“You haven’t met his people then.” 
Flo was frankly curious, and she asked a 
direct question. 

“No.” 

“My dear child, don’t you think you’ve 
tested the experiment long enough? It 
doesn’t seem wise to prolong the situa- 
tion, and the longer you put off the end 
the more difficulties you raise up for 
yourself.” Mrs. Lorrimer wished with 
all her heart that the girl would give 
in now while there was yet time to re- 
trieve her position. 

But Madelaine only smiled back at her 
faintly. “Dear Mrs. Lorrimer, it seems 
to me that the real test has just begun,” 
she said. 


What night are you giv- 


“but it shows the 


IX 


There certainly was a charm about Ka- 
trina. She might look like a Dutch doll, 
but the wooden appearance was only skin 
deep. With Mrs. Brandon, she was as 
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demure as a little nun, but she had not 
been a week in New York when she per- 
mitted Elsie a peep beneath her surface 
gravity. The first night she came down- 
stairs dressed for a dance to which 
Cousin Emily, who was also born a 
Rhinelander, was going to take them, her 
scarf hid the cut of her gown, but when 
she slipped it off in the dressing-room 
Elsie’s eyes opened uneasily. 

“What’s the matter; is 
wrong ?” she asked. 

“Its your dress; it’s cut like a dow- 


anything 


ager’s.” Elsie was young enough to be 
quite frank. 
Katrina laughed. “It has always 


seemed silly to me to wait until your 
throat is shrivelled and your neck and 
arms are like sides of beef before you 
display them properly.” 

“But doesn’t your mother object?” 

“Goose! I had a private arrangement 
with Madame Z. as soon as I knew I 
was coming to America! She put a 
false neck in all my evening frocks, which 
I pulled out as soon as I unpacked my 
trunks. You don’t think it’s too low, do 
you? If so, perhaps I’d better keep my 
scarf, only I really thought I looked 
mice! =, 

“All the same you’d better keep on the 
scarf, and put those false necks back to- 
morrow; you don’t want people to think 
you're fast, do you?” 

“What does it matter so long as I’m 
not?” 

In the ballroom Katrina was a great 
success. Her scarf had a trick of slip- 
ping down over her shoulders, leaving 
their marble whiteness exposed for a 
moment, and there was no denying their 
beauty. Then, although she was tall and 
well built, she was light on her feet, 
and her European training made her 
able at once to adapt her step to her 
partner’s. 

She had a habit of burning pastiles in 
her bathroom which Elsie criticised, until 
one day she discovered the reason there- 
for in the stub of a cigarette. When 
she taxed her cousin with smoking, Ka- 
trina shrugged her shoulders and 
laughed. 

“But, yes, why not? I always intend to 
smoke openly when I’m married, and it 
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would be such a bore being ill on my 
wedding trip.” 

Brandon did not look forward with 
any great degree of pleasure to his first 
evening at the theatre. Katrina had 
taken Elsie’s advice and had replaced the 
false necks in her evening frocks, and 
their modest cut was not nearly so be- 
coming to the girl’s statuesque propor- 
tions. To-night she wore black, and it 
brought out the dazzling fairness of her 
skin; her dark hair was beautifully 
dressed and her cheeks were redder than 
usual, probably due to excitement, Bran- 
don concluded, and a twinge of con- 
science made him resolve to hide his re- 
pugnance to the duty allotted to him, and 
give the girl as pleasant an evening as he 
could. He attempted to draw her out at 
table, but she seemed diffident, and he 
mentally characterized her as heavy, but 
once in the cab a change came over her, 
and she amazed him by her rapid flow of 
witty comment. 

She had decided that this very good- 
looking cousin was probably bored at the 
prospect of taking out two bread and 
butter misses, but she would soon show 
him she could be as entertaining as the 
women of the world whose society he un- 
doubtedly preferred. And she succeeded, 
although not quite in the way she in- 
tended. Brandon was wondering how he 
had ever thought her dull, and then he 
wondered if he liked it, this demure man- 
ner at home, this worldly air abroad. 
But on the whole the evening passed off 
so much better than he had dared to hope 
that he told himself he was foolish to 
complain. Perhaps this was the effect of 
the Continental training; it made girls 
afraid to be natural, and taught them 
always to hold their opinions in sub- 
servience to those of their elders. Then 
he contrasted her with Madelaine, and 
his sweetheart’s open frankness seemed 
all the more admirable. Madelaine never 
pretended to be what she was not, and if 
she had a wider outlook on life it had 
never taught her deceit. 

He spoke of Katrina to Carr. “I 
think mother brought her over with the 
idea of making a match, but had I not 
met Madelaine she wouldn’t have ap- 
pealed to me; still I’m pledged to one 
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evening a week, so do you want to come 
along next time? She’s pretty and amus- 
ing, so don’t be fooled by her wooden 
manner at first.” 

Carr never refused the chance to meet 
a pretty girl, so he accepted with alacrity, 
and the second week it was a party of 
four who witnessed “Bunty Pulls the 
String.” 

“How stupid men are not to know that 
no matter how much they struggle some 
Bunty is always pulling the string, and 
they are only marionettes after all,” said 
Katrina as she left the theatre hanging 
on to Brandon’s arm, 

Her head was on a level with his nose, 
and he caught a whiff of a familiar odor. 
“Can it be possible,” he said to himself, 
“that my little Dutch cousin smokes?” 
but aloud he answered. “If a girl is as 
sweet and as womanly as Bunty, she’s 
quite welcome to pull my string.” 

Katrina was shrewd. “I think you’ve 
found your Bunty, haven’t you, Cousin 
Burt?” 

He looked at her a moment, then he 
swept hesitation aside. “Yes, I have, but 
at present it’s a secret from Elsie.” 

“Aunt Elizabeth knows?” 

“Of course.” And his manner told all 
that he tried to conceal. 


“Ts she—is she an actress?” Katrina 
sparkled at the thought. 
“My dear cousin, she is not. My be- 


trothed is everything that a girl should 
be, and we are to be married very soon. 
There are complications, and so for the 
present I’m going to ask you not to betray 
your knowledge to Elsie; but your ques- 
tion seemed to require an honest answer ; 
that’s why I told you.” 

Katrina nodded. She did not promise 
to respect his confidence; she fully in- 
tended to talk it over with Elsie as soon 
as they reached home, but there was no 
use in letting him know that. Beside, 
she wouldn’t tell in so many words; she’d 
go about it diplomatically. Of course, 
that eliminated Cousin Burt as a matri- 
monial possibility, so as they sat down 
to supper she turned to Carr, and 
launched the full battery of her smiles 
and sallies upon him. And he responded 
quickly to the attack. 

The girls stopped in Mrs. Brandon’s 
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room to say good night; then they went 
on to their rooms. Elsie unfastened Ka- 
trina’s frock, yawning prodigiously as 
she did so. 

“Have you ever been to your brother’ s 
rooms?” asked the older girl, as she 
slipped into a kimono, and lighted her 
final cigarette. 

Elsie, brushing her hair, turned at the 
question. “Yes, he gave me a tea party 
just before we sailed last May.” 

“Has he many photographs of 
women ?” 

“Not many; mother’s and mine, and a 
few of the girls he was in love with 
when he was a very young man.” 

“And how about the girl he’s in love 
with to-day?” 

“What girl?” 


“Goose!” It was Katrina’s favorite 
exclamation. “Don’t you know the 
signs?” 

“Of what?” 


“Of a serious love affair. I could 
have told you the first night we arrived 
your charming brother’s head was full 
of some woman.” 

“You mean you think Burt is in love 
with some woman! But if that were 
true we'd know it.” 

“What do you think is worrying Aunt 
Elizabeth; why do we see so little of 
him; why when you call him up at his 
rooms does his man never seem to know 
when he’ll be in? Elsie, there’s a mys- 
tery, and a mystery in real life is so 
much more interesting than in a book.” 

Elsie was literal. “You think mother 
knows, and she isn’t pleased. Perhaps 
it’s some divorced woman!” 

“Perhaps. If he would only invite 
us to tea we could find out.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be honorable to pry. He'll 
tell us in good time.” 

“Yes, if it’s an affair he can tell.” 

“Katrina Van Huysdel, if you say 
another word about Burt you can leave 
my room! Hes the best man in the 
whole world, and he couldn’t fall in 
love with a girl he couldn’t talk about!” 

Katrina laughed. “Boo! Now that 
your virtuous indignation has evaporat- 
ed listen to me. He is entangled in some 
affair, and it’s your duty to get him out. 
First of all, we’ve got to discover who 
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she is, and then we may have to appeal 
to her to give him up, for your sake and 
Aunt Elizabeth’s. Don’t you see that 
it’s breaking her heart?” Katrina had 
a vivid imagination, and now she allowed 
it full play. She had noticed that Mrs. 
Brandon was worried, but she knew that 
she would have to enlarge upon her 
aunt’s trouble to make Elsie see the affair 
as she saw it. 

“But that would make Burt angry!” 

“Of course it may not be necessary to 
go that far, but we must find out who 
she is. You tell your brother that I’ve 
never been to a bachelor’s apartment, 
and it would be such a treat to have us 
there for tea; and soon because I shall 
die of curiosity if we don’t get to work 
at once. Oh, Elsie, think how proud 
we shall be if we rescue him, and prove 
to the world the influence that we good 
women exert!” 

It sounded very fine, and Elsie was 
also fired with missionary zeal, but in 
the morning she had less relish for her 
part. She much preferred to ask Burt 
directly if he was in love; he would sure- 
ly be very angry if he knew she was 
manceuvring for an invitation to his 
rooms to discover something he had de- 
cided to keep secret. But Katrina gave 
her no chance to draw back, and after a 
little delay Elsie succeeded in getting 
him at the office and making her sug- 
gestion. 

He gave permission grudgingly, won- 
dering all the time what the little Dutch 
devil was up to. She was evidently back 
of Elsie, though it was doubtful if his 
sister knew she was being made use of. 

“To-day suits me as well as any other 
time. TIl ‘phone Flynn to dust the china 
cups and lay in a supply of tea cakes, 
but at this hour I can’t provide a real 
party. Mother will come of course,” he 
said. 

“She’s not so well to-day; we were 
going to the Heddens’ but she doesn’t 
feel up to it; that’s why we have a free 
afternoon.” 

“Well, then, get some older woman to 
chaperon you; you two girls can’t. come 
to the Berwind alone.” He spoke sharp- 
ly. He had never asked Madelaine to 
come to the Berwind; he had not liked to 
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suggest a chaperon to her, and, on the 
other hand, he could not contemplate 
having her come without one. 

The Brandons had one cousin who had 
been married the previous spring. Ka- 
trina suggested asking her; she was 
Cousin Emily’s eldest daughter, stupidly 
in love with her husband, as the Dutch 
girl phrased it. 

Mrs. Brandon, not knowing the in- 
vitation had been of the girls seeking, 
was delighted to think Brandon wished 
his cousin to see his rooms, and she made 
no objection to Emmie Rhinelander as 
a chaperon. 

Brandon had no portrait of Madelaine 
at the Berwind. The rooms were no 
longer his home, and they meant nothing 
to him; he kept them on because he had a 
lease and much of his mail was directed 
there. It also figured as his address in 
the social directory; he owed that to 
Madelaine, but he had no feeling of senti- 
ment about the comfortable. quarters; 
he was too well housed on West End 
avenue. 

So Katrina’s first attempt fell flat. She 
made a leisurely tour of the three rooms. 
“How neat everything is,’ she said, “I 
always imagined bachelors were untidy ; 
your valet must be an old maid.” 

Flynn, entering with the tea things, 
scowled at hearing himself so character- 
ized, and Brandon laughed uneasily. 
The girl had sharp eyes. Suppose she 
opened a closet door, and found it 
empty. He wished he had taken the pre- 
caution of turning the keys. 

“No book left where you put it down 
last night; no tobacco in your jar; why 
even your cigarette box is empty. Don’t 
you really live here, Cousin Burt?” An 
awful suspicion dawned in her mind. 
These rooms had a ghostly air, as if they 
had not been tenanted for some time. 

Brandon said “Damn!” under his 
breath. “Flynn, have you forgotten to 
fill my cigarette box again; you know 
the penalty for that.” 

Flynn said “Yes, sir,” in his usual way, 
and fortunately Katrina was curious 
enough to ask what the penalty was. 

“I never smoke cigars; Flynn doesn’t 
care for cigarettes; every time he for- 
gets to fill my box I empty his in the 


* all the time!” she cried. 
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fireplace, and as he sees them burn it 
refreshes his memory wonderfully.” 

Katrina laughed. “Never mind, Flynn, 
Pil beg you off this time, for I don’t 
really believe it’s your fault.” 


“Your brother uses his rooms as a 


blind,” she said to Elsie, after they left: 


Emmie Rhinelander at her door; “there 
wasn’t one invitation card stuck in his 
mirror, nor a letter in the rack on his 
desk, and Flynn is in the secret. Don’t 
ask me how I know, but I do know; he 
betrayed himself in a dozen ways.” 

“Katrina, I’m going to tell mother 
what you say; if there is anything 
wrong she ought to know.” 

“If you do, you'll spoil everything, and 
you'll add to her unhappiness; I don’t 
believe she knows how bad it is.” 

“Burt isn’t the kind of man to do what 
you think!” 

“Fle isn’t any different from other 
men. They all do it when they get the 
chance, and the worst of it is they stick 
up for the woman. Of course, it may be 
that he’s married to someone he’s 
ashamed of. Some of the nicest men do 
that; they get roped in by some unscru- 
pulous woman, and before they know 
their lives are ruined.” Katrina was well 
up in modern literature, but her read- 
ing had taught her a different lesson 
from the one which Madelaine had 
learned. 

The last possibility overwhelmed Elsie. 
“Married, oh, Katrina, you make it worse 
“Tf that’s true, 
then we can do nothing!” 

“No, but we’re not sure. 
we could bribe Flynn?” 

Elsie shook her head. ‘“He’s been 
with Burt ever since he left home.” 

“Well, we'll have to think up some 
other plan. There’s no use trying to 
worm it out of Mr. Carr; men are always 
loyal to each other, but I'll see what I 
can do indirectly.” 

Carr, however, proved himself a blank 
as far as extracting any information 
went, and the girl dared not go beyond a 
hint. She might be told roughly that 
it was none of her business, and she 
dared not risk alarming him to the extent 
of forcing a warning to Brandon. There 
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was undoubtedly something wrong, 
Aunt Elizabeth’s eyes were full of sad- 
ness, and when Cousin Burt dined with 
them he was always mutely pleading 
for something that was denied. 

If she could only probe the mystery! 
Elsie was no help to her; she had only 
succeeded in awakening the younger 
girl’s suspicions without hitting upon any 
way to clear them up. 

The clue fell into her hands by chance. 
One night after dinner his mother asked 
Brandon if he had received a letter from 
his uncle in regard to some property they 
held jointly. 

“He sent it to the Berwind instead of 
to the office, and he called me up this 
afternoon to inquire if we had come to a 
decision. It required an immediate an- 
swer, and he advises us to sell.” 

“I brought the letter with me,” he 
said; “it’s in my coat pocket; TIl 
get it.” 

The letter was sent to the Berwind; 
it had probably been remailed; that ac- 
counted for the delay. Katrina made up 
her mind to see the envelope. 

Brandon came back with a letter in his 
hand; he extracted the inner sheet and 
handed it to his mother. At that moment 
Katrina knocked over a silver vase hold- 
ing some orchids, and the water poured 
down the front of her gown. Brandon 
sprang to her assistance, wiping her dress 
with his handkerchief. She laughed as 
she begged pardon for her awkwardness, 
but her eyes never left the envelope which 
he had dropped on coming to her aid, 
and while he was still on his knees, try- 
ing to repair the damage to her frock, 
she motioned Elsie to pick it up and lay 
it on the table. 

For a moment Elsie hesitated, then im- 
pelled by her cousin’s stronger will she 
stooped and the address 1412 West End 
avenue burned itself into her brain. 

Brandon apparently did not notice. 
When he straightened up and saw the 
envelope lying face downward on the 
table, he fancied he had tossed it there 
himself, and he crumpled it nervously 
between his fingers. 

“You’re sure that’s the right number ?” 
Katrina asked, the first moment the con- 
spirators were alone, ` 
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“Yes, but what good is that going to 
do us?” Elsie was miserable. Success 
seemed a poor thing, gained in such a 
manner. 

“Were going to find out why Burt 
Brandon has his letters re-directed to 
1412 West End avenue.” 

“And then?” 

“And then, goose, we’re going to see 
the woman!” 


X 


It was several days before the girls 
found a fitting opportunity to inspect the 
enemy’s lair, as Katrina phrased it. She 
tried to make light of their discovery, 
fearing that it might prey upon Elsie’s 
mind to the point where she would in- 
duige in confession to her mother if not 
to Brandon himself. 

One morning, when they had been to a 
private view of a notable collection of 
paintings with Cousin Emily, they an- 
nounced their intention of walking home, 
and parted at the corner with their 
chaperon. After going three blocks 
along the avenue, Katrina hailed a han- 
som, and gave the address “1410 West 
End avenue.” “He will stop next door, 
and while we decide we have made a mis- 
take we can get a good look at the house,” 
she said, in explanation of her order. 
Elsie acquiesced; she was too unhappy 
these days to do anything more than fol- 
low her daring leader’s suggestions. Her 
conscience pricked her, and there were 
times when she could scarcely repress the 
desire to throw herself into her mother’s 
arms, and beg to have the mystery 
cleared up. But she saw the anxiety in 
her mother’s eyes, and she hesitated, not 
wishing to add to her burden. 

“T wonder what kind of a street West 
End avenue is?” she said, by way of 
making conversation as they crossed 
Sixth avenue. 

“T don’t know, but it’s probably all 
right.” 

They drove along Broadway till they 
reached Seventy-second street, and then 
again they turned westward, swinging 
into the quietest residence street in New 
York, where the elegance of the houses 
made them open their eyes in astonish- 
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ment. They had certainly not expected 
to find their prey lodged like this. 

The hansom drew up before a large 
apartment house and the cabman waited 
for them to alight. Both girls leaned for- 
ward and took in the light brick dwelling 
next door, the handsome lace curtains 
at the window, and then as if to reward 
them the door opened and a young girl 
came out. Elsie pulled Katrina back, 
while her face grew uncomfortably 
warm, but her cousin shook off the re- 
straining touch on her arm, and stared 
hard at the slight, gray-clad figure, who 
looked up to stare at them in turn. She 
was very small and blond, for it was Flo 
Lorrimer, and she had run in for a mo- 
ment to inquire about Mr. Pierce, and 
had found Madelaine greatly worried 
over her father’s condition. 

Katrina sank back with a sigh of sat- 
isfaction as Flo advanced. “Drive on, 
we have made a mistake; I think you can 
take us to Fifth avenue and Fifty-ninth 
street,” she said, through the hole in the 
roof of the cab. “Oh, Elsie, what luck; 
to think that we saw her! Isn’t it funny 
how splendid-looking men like your 
brother always fall in love with a baby- 
faced blond, and it’s so hard to tell wheth- 
er that type is made up or not.” 

Elsie did not answer. The girl looked 
very young, and was quietly dressed ; per- 
haps after all there was no dreadful mys- 
tery. 

Katrina went on making plans, but 
when she suggested an interview with the 
blond girl Elsie put her foot down. That - 
was going too far, and even Katrina was 
not as anxious to bring matters to a cli- 
max as she pretended. After the mystery 
was solved, the excitement was over, and 
the chase was really the most interesting 
part of the hunt. 

One evening, however, Brandon, who 
had noticed Elsie’s fits of abstraction, and 
the sorrowful expression that settled 
over her face when she thought herself 
free from observation, took her aside. 
“What are you worrying about, Elsie?” 
he asked. They were in the library 
together, and he drew her down up- 
on his knee, encircling her with his 
arm so that she could not get away 
from him. == 
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“Nothing,” she said, and then she 
sighed. 

“Can’t you confide in me?” He was 
gently insistent. Could it be an incipient 
love affair, and she feared her mother’s 
disapproval ? 

“What’s the matter with mother, Burt? 
She acts as if she had something on her 
mind; she isn’t happy; it isn’t only her 
neuritis; that was quite as troublesome 
in Europe, and you don’t act naturally 
either. I’m not a child, and if business 
has gone wrong I ought to be told.” She 
was fencing for time. 

“Tt isn’t business. It’s true, sister 
mine, you’re no longer a child, and you 
should be told, but I gave mother my 
word I wouldn’t speak. However, I may 
say that it is something concerning my 
happiness, and it will all come right soon. 
Will you be content with that?” 

“T suppose I must be. Shall I know 
by Christmas?” 

“That’s only a week off. I fear not, 
and yet—with all my heart I wish I 
could tell you now; you would side with 
me, and we should all be so happy.” 

“T know it has to do with someone you 
love, and I suppose mother doesn’t ap- 
prove, but still if she’s your choice she 
must be all right.” 

“Tt isn’t fair to guess, but, little sister, 
she is all right, and I love her. Now 
you know the essentials are you satis- 
fied ?” 

Elsie threw both arms about his neck 
and hugged him delightedly. “I’m 
more,” she whispered; “I’m content.” 
But she did not explain the feminine dis- 
tinction between the two states. 

Christmas came upon a shadowed 
household in West End avenue. After 
rallying, Pierce had had a relapse, and 
neither the doctor nor Miss Smith, 
who was still in attendance, deemed 
it right to keep Madelaine in ignor- 
ance of the seriousness of her father’s 
condition. 

“He may last months, and he may sink 
very rapidly, so you must be prepared,” 
said McCracken. 

Madelaine struggled to keep back the 
tears. “Thank you for being honest with 
me. It is always best to know.” 

She repeated the surgeon’s verdict to 
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Brandon when he came in, and it pre- 
vented the request for a little celebration 
which had hovered on his lips. He 
couldn’t blame Madelaine, but it was 
hard on him. For five weeks now the 
pall of approaching death had hung over 
them, and, while, of course, he felt sorry 
tor her, he couldn’t be expected to mourn 
over a man whose insignificance made 
him a negligible quantity in most people's 
lives. 

Brandon spent the greater part of the 
holidays with his family. Christmas day 
fell on Monday, so there were practically 
three days to celebrate. Cousin Emily 
gave a dance on Saturday; Emmie 
Rhinelander a dinner Sunday night, and 
Mrs. Brandon a small dance on Monday, 
and Madelaine urged Brandon to accept 
all three invitations, but it hurt when he 
yielded to her urging. 

He sent home quantities of flowers, 
pots of poinsettias and dwarf trees laden 
with red berries, to give the house a 
holiday aspect, but Madelaine’s spirit 
was too heavy to respond to the outward 
show. 

He lounged about the house Monday 
morning, going in and out of the sick 
room, but in the afternoon he announced 
he had telephoned for the car and he was 
going to take her for a spin. 

“Its a gorgeous day, and surely Miss 
Smith can be trusted for a couple of 
hours. Really, Madelaine, you owe me 
something.” The dismal atmosphere 
within doors got on his nerves and made 
him irritable. Daughterly devotion was 
beautiful, but she did owe her lover some 
thought, and the sick man was not in a 
condition to notice her absence for a 
couple of hours. 

She yielded without a word, and when 
the chauffeur drove the car up to the door 
she came downstairs wearing the fur coat 
which was one of Brandon’s gifts and a 
hood to match. She had lost her pretty 
color, and her skin had a grayish tinge, 
but that soon disappeared as the sting- 
ing wind brought the blood to her 
cheeks. She sat beside Brandon, who al- 
ways drove, while the chauffeur, taken 
along in case of a tire accident, Iclled 
in ionely splendor in the tonneau. 

“Cold, sweetheart?” he asked, glancing 
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down at her as she snuggled under the 
fur rug. 

“No indeed! I’m so glad you made 


me come; I needed a fresh air tonic. I 
suppose I have been selfish in my grief, 
but Burt, dear, daddy has been ‘all my 
relations’ for so long that the knowledge 
he is going to be taken from me ‘s more 
than I can bear. I see your point, and I 
shal! try to put away my sorrow while 
you are home, only if I do get low spirit- 
ed have patience with me. You have 
been so kind; keep it up just a little 
longer, and some day I will make up to 
you tor what you are going through 
now.” 

“Madelaine, don’t you realize that your 
father is very tired; that he has prob- 
ably suffered in silence for years, and 
that the end will come as a release to 
him? It’s easy enough to talk, and to 
tell you to perk up, but I suppose the 
truth is you can’t. This may not be the 
time to intrude a personal consideration, 
but have you looked beyond and decided 
how we are to go on afterward? I shall 
abide by your decision, but I think you 
ought to take some account of the fu- 
ture.” 

“You mean it will make a difference 
after daddy goes?” 

“Won’t it?” 

“You are right. I hadn’t thought of 
that.” Then she gave a little sob. “I 
haven’t thought of anything but that 
he’s dying!” 

“Sweetheart!” Brandon’s hand sought 
hers, and held it close for a moment, try- 
ing by pressure to tell her that he loved 
her and he understood, and this silent 
sympathy comforted her greatly. 

They dined together. She slipped into 
one of her pretty evening frocks, and 
made an effort to appear cheerful. With- 
out consulting her, he had ordered a bot- 
tle of wine opened. She noticed the 
champagne glasses on the table as he 
pulled out her chair, but she made no 
comment. Perhaps he knew what she 
needed, and she found to her surprise that 
the wine affected her mood, and made 
her part less difficult to play. Brandon 
had promised to be at his mother’s early, 
so he left at nine, and Madelaine went 
to the door with him. He was very good- 
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looking in his new evening clothes, white 
silk waistcoat, white gloves, his overcoat 
with its sealskin collar, and his silk hat, 
and she felt a pang of jealousy that he 
would spend the evening surrounded by 
dainty girls in his own set, and her claims 
for the time being would be obliterated. 

“Have a good time, but spare a thought 
to me occasionally,” she said, taking his 
face between her soft hands, and kissing 
him full upon the lips. 

It was unusual for her to volunteer a 
caress, and he was secretly delighted. 
It proved that she was not as placid as 
her ordinary conduct seemed to imply. 
He went off in a contented frame of 
mind, wishing with all his heart things 
had been different, and that they had 
been going to his mother’s house to- 
gether. 

Elsie was in a fever of excitement. 
It was her first appearance as hostess, and 
she ran from room to room, inspecting 
everything as if she were personally re- 
sponsible. Mrs. Brandon followed her 
with indulgent eyes, and when Brandon 
arrived the three stood together for a 
moment under the chandelier in the 
drawing-room, which was entwined with 
greens. He heid his mother’s hand in 
his, while his other arm drew Elsie close 
to his side. “Looks as if we were ready 
for some party,” he said ; “and I hope it’s 
going to be the jolliest party you ever 
attended.” 

Elsie squeezed his arm affectionately, 
then she had a daring impulse. “You 
never invited a single friend of yours, 
Burt,” she said. 

“What about Bob?” 
did not refer to Carr. 

“T consider Bob a friend of the fam- 
ily. But we should have been glad to 
welcome any particular friend of yours, 
shouldn’t we, mother ?” 

Mrs. Brandon gave a start. 
do you mean, Elsie?” 

But the girl had already repented. 
“Oh, I know Burt has so many friends 
of his own age that I thought it would 
have been nice if he had asked one or 
two of them.” 

“Thank you for the thought, little sis- 
ter, but I don’t believe your invitation 
list could have been improved upon, and 


But he knew she 
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if I feel at all like a benevolent 
old uncle I promise to conceal my 
age and my infirmities from my part- 
ners. Are you going to spare me a 
dance?” 

She felt sure that he understood what 
she had meant by her offer. “As many 
as you wish.” 

“Thanks, but I won’t be greedy, and I 
have no desire to have one of your col- 
lege beaus inveigle me into a dark cor- 
ner, and hold me prisoner for monopoliz- 
ing the belle of the evening.” He came 
to her assistance with his easy banter, 
and he was rewarded by seeing her face 
break into smiles. 

Katrina did not appear until the first 
guests began to arrive. Without saying 
a word to Elsie, she had taken the false 
neck out of one of her gowns, replacing 
it with a band of pink tulle, so that 
while Aunt Elizabeth could not criticise 
her own attractiveness was enhanced a 
hundredfold. Brandon drew in his 
breath as he caught sight of her. She 
certainly was a “stunner,” and he felt 
sorry for Elsie; she was bound to be 
overshadowed by this handsome foreign 
cousin. He went up and claimed her 
for the first dance, and as his arm en- 
circled her waist, and her perfumed hair 
was close to his nostrils, thoughts of 
Madelaine were not so insistent. Katrina 
showed only too plainly that she was in 
the mood for a flirtation, and Brandon, 
who had repressed his own feelings for 
some time, suddenly gave way to the 
holiday spirit that reigned, and resigned 
himself to a very pleasant evening. He 
danced with Katrina time and again, un- 
til even Mrs. Brandon noticed it and 
began to wonder if her inmost dreams 
were in the way of being realized. Ka- 
trina’s lovely flushed face sparkled with 
happiness. Her pride was roused. Bran- 
don was certainly the most charming 
man present, she decided, and no matter 
if he did have a love affair on the out- 
side she was going at attach him. to her 
chariot wheels for this night at least. 
They were among the last to leave the 
ballroom as the supper dance came to an 
end. Perhaps it was accident, perhaps 
design, but when they paused they were 
directly under the great chandelier from 
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the centre of which hung a bunch of 
mistletoe. 

“What pretty white berries; they look 
like dewdrops,” she said, innocently. 

He did not stop to consider whether 
her innocence was real or assumed. “By 
Jove, mistletoe!” Then he laughed, and 
with a laugh on his lips he kissed her. 

Mrs. Brandon, who had come back 
from the dining-room a moment to see 
why some of the guests lingered, saw 
the kiss. 

Katrina drew back, her cheeks crim- 
son. “I thought mistletoe was an Eng- 
lish custom,” she said. 

“We Americans are an adaptable race, 
and we appropriate all the foreign cus- 
toms that are pleasant. You surely don’t 
find fault with this one, do you?” For 
she had not moved; she still stood under 
the chandelier, and her attitude was pro- 
vocative. There was nothing to do but 
repeat his first offence, and it really did 
not seem as if she objected. 

She was the first to catch sight of Mrs. 


Brandon. “Aunt Elizabeth, what will she 
think?” 
He turned. “Hullo, mother! I’ve 


been kissing Katrina under the mistletoe ; 
mighty glad you placed it so convenient- 
ly,” he said, in a tone which he thought 
was careless. 

Mrs. Brandon smiled. “Katrina is 
pretty enough to make me glad there is 
only one bunch. Aren’t you two coming 
to supper?” 

Later in the evening mother and son 
stood together for a moment watching 
the dancers. 

“Katrina is realiy beautiful, and not a 
bit spoiled; she is as deferential to me as 
if I were her mother,” said Mrs. Bran- 
don, with an undercurrent of meaning 
in her tone. 

“There is another girl, mother mine, 
sitting to-night by her dying father’s 
bedside, who in my eyes is much mute 
beautiful than Cousin Katrina, and who 
would show you just as much respect. 
It is her wish that I am here, and if I 
appear to be enjoying myself it’s a blind; 
I’m not; I would much prefer to be shar- 
ing her vigil.” 

Mrs. Brandon was startled by the deep 
earnestness in his voice, and her mater- 
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nal plans fell suddenly to pieces. Then 
she gave utterance to the thought that 
had been troubling him of late. “And 
will you continue living there after her 
father dies?” 

“T don’t know, mother. I have given 
Madelaine my word; it is up to her to 
release me.” as 

“Release you?” she asked, quickly. 

“T mean it is for her to decide wheth- 
er there will be an immediate marriage 
or not. Don’t make a mistake ; my choice 
is made for all time.” 

“And her father is really dying?” 

“Yes, McCracken says it may be 
weeks or it may be a question of 
days.” 

“She has had McCracken. 
think that wise?” 

“He is our family physician, mother.” 

Mrs. Brandon sighed. She wondered 
if it would be wise after all to give in; 
to receive the girl who was undoubtedly 
to become. her daughter-in-law in the 
near future. Then a curious desire to 
hold off as long as possible, so that she 
might give Providence a chance to inter- 
fere, made her refrain from speaking the 
words which her son so evidently de- 
sired. Once the girl had been received 
under her roof, his family was com- 
mitted to approval, but as long as his 
mother withheld her sanction his family 
was not bound in any way. And there 
was always the chance of an untoward 
happening. 

Carr had watched his friend with puz- 
zled eyes. For a man who accepted the 
peculiar relation of the West End avenue 
house, Brandon was carrying on pretty 
recklessly with the handsome cousin who 
looked as if she would resent any trifling, 
and Carr, who was honestly fond of 
Madelaine, worried a little. Of course 
Brandon couldn't force ‘his people to ac- 
cept her, but he could comport himself as 
an engaged man, and not flirt deliberately 
w:th the prettiest girl in the room! 

He ventured on a word as the two left 
the house together. “That cousin of 
yours is some girl. I wonder, Burt, what 
would have happened had you met her 
last year instead of Madelaine.” 

Brandon stopped to light a cigarette 
before replying. “The usual thing; a 
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very desperate flirtation which would 
have burned itself out in a short time. 
She’s much more in your line than mine, 
Eob.” 

“She evidently doesn’t think so.” 

“Faint heart, you know.” 

“That’s all rot. A girl has a hundred 
ways in which to let a man know whether 
his attentions are welcome, and your 
Cousin Katrina hasn’t displayed one of 
them to me. On the other hand, she 
showed very plainly that there was oaly 
one man in the room for her to-night, but 
unfortunately he isn’t free.” 

“What the devil do you mean?” 

“I want to open your eyes. I know 
you'll do the square thing by Madelaine, 
but for God’s sake take care or you'll 
be doing it only because it is the square 
thing, and not because your whole heart 
is involved.” 

“See here, Bob, when I want advice 
PI ask for it.” 

“Yes, and then I won't give it. It’s 
only the unsolicited article that is ever 
worth anything.” 

Brandon laughed. “Come along, old 
sorehead. I promise in future to keep 
hands off and not spoil sport. You're 
right, she is some girl, and as I’ve no 
brother to keep her in the family the next 
best thing is my ‘old college chum.’ ” 

“You mean that?” 

“T sure do.” 

“Then here’s another unsolicited bit of 
the unwelcome article, make Madelaine 
marry you before the old man dies.” 

“As that coincides exactly with my 
own desires, I agree to do my best.” 


XI 


In spite of his good intentions, Ka- 
trina made up her mind that she would 
not be ignored, and without being rude 
or keeping away from the house alto- 
gether Brandon found it impossible to 
avoid téte-d-tétes, which were charged 
with subtle meaning, though she cloaked 
her manner with a comradeship that 
might have deceived a less acute ob- 
server. 

There was another tea party in his 
rooms. This time he had more warning, 
and he got out a lot of “truck” which had 
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been packed away, and he also borrowed 
some odds and ends from Carr. 

“You're to be here when they arrive 
and to stay to the finish,’ he said to his 
friend, and Carr assented. 

“How’s Pierce to-day?” 

“No change; wonderful what vitality 
he has; seems to hang on through sheer 
grit, though McCracken gave us warn- 
ing weeks ago.” 

“And Madelaine ?” 

“Does her best to bear up, though the 
strain is telling on her. Td like to get 
her away when it’s all over.” 

“Have you broached the important 
topic?” 

“Not yet, but I’m making plans as if it 
were settled to my satisfaction. I’ve 
reserved staterooms on every outgoing 
Mediterranean steamer around February 
first. Find out, will you, if I have to 
get her consent for the license.” 

“All right. You know you can count 
on me to see you through.” 

Brandon nodded, he was arranging 
books and magazines on the centre table, 
with a view to forestalling any criticism. 

But Katrina when she saw only smiled 
with amusement. Had anything been 
needful to confirm her suspicions, the 
different appearance of the apartment 
would have done that. 

Again Emmie Rhinelander was the 
chaperon; this time her Willy accom- 
panied her, and the two withdrew to a 
lounge in the corner to talk over the 
happenings of the day, for they had not 
seen each other since breakfast. 

“Cigarette box full this time?” 
trina said, maliciously. 

Brandon opened it. “Have one?” he 
asked, remembering that he had thought 
once or twice he had detected an odor 
of cigarettes about his cousin, 

“Are they very strong?” And to his 
surprise she reached out for one. 

“Yes, too strong for girls. Do you 
really smoke, Katrina ?” 

“I learned at boarding school, and all 
my married friends smoke; they say it 
helps you to concentrate.” 

He frowned. “It isn’t a nice habit 
for girls. I hope you won’t persuade 
Elsie to try.” 

She stood close to him, her shoulder 
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brushing his coat sleeve. “Do you really 
object? If so I'll give it up, but I 
thought older men liked it.” 

There was no mistaking the inference. 
She would give it up to please him, but 
he must make the demand. 

“I have no right to impose my wishes 
upon you, but you are wrong; older men 
hate to see a cigarette between nice girls’ 
lips. At least, that has been my experi- 
ence.” 

“Strange all the fascinatingly fem- 
inine things are relegated to the women 
who are not nice.” 

That was not a subject he cared to 
pursue with her. “Since when has smok- 
ing been a fascinatingly feminine pur- 
suit?” 

“Since women took it up,” she said, 
audaciously. 

Brandon gave a short laugh, then he 
moved to include Elsie and Carr in the 
conversation, and in spite of Katrina’s 
cleverness she could not manage to draw 
him aside again. Instead Carr dogged 
her footsteps with a persistence which at 
first annoyed and then amused her as she 
saw through his ruse. “He’s afraid, and 
he’s calling on his friend to protect him; 
stupid, stupid Cousin Burt!” she thought, 
but she gave no sign, and she accepted 
Carr’s attentions graciously. 

Carr called him up on the telephone 
the next morning. “It only takes a day 
to get the license; I’m sending you the 
blanks to fill out so there'll be no delay.” 

“Good; TIl try to speak to Madelaine 
to-night.” 

But no opportunity came as Pierce had 
a sudden sinking spell, and Madelaine 
hurried through her dinner in order to 
get back to the sick room. Brandon fol- 
lowed her after he had had his coffee, 
and sat for an hour conversing in low 
tones with her hand in his. 

Miss Smith met him in the hall the 
next afternoon as he came in. “Mr. 
Pierce is asking for you; he wants to 
see you alone; he has something to tell 
you; try to understand him; I know it’s 
difficult as his speech is so mixed, but do 
your best.” 

“I certainly will. 
Pierce?” 

“Asleep. I gave her something; she’s 
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worn out, and she will need all her 
strength soon.” 

“You mean?” 

“He can’t last much longer.” 

Brandon went into the sick man’s 
room. Pierce was lying back on his pil- 
lows, his face gray white, his eyes closed, 
but as he heard footsteps he opened them, 
a faint smile playing about his lips. 

As he looked down upon the shrunken 
figure, Brandon suddenly knew what 
was coming, and he determined to set the 
old man’s mind at rest. “You want to 
speak to me about Madelaine, don’t you; 
you'd go easier if you knew she was my 
wife, wouldn’t you? I thought of that, 
and I have the license for our marriage 
in my pocket. I’m sure four months 
have tested the depth of our love for each 
other, and while if things had been dif- 
ferent I would have gone on to the end, 
I think now it is our duty to bring her 
round to our way of thinking. My 
mother will receive her as soon as we 
are married, and my little sister will be 
very good to her. Isn’t that what you 
wish, Mr. Pierce?” 

The dying man’s face brightened. His 
words came fast, but they were so 
jumbled that there was little coherence 
about them. Only one thing was clear; 
he did want to see Madelaine married be- 
fore he died. And Brandon assured him 
that this wish would be gratified. He 
was still sitting beside the bed, talking of 
future plans when Madelaine appeared 
in the doorway. Her eyes were heavy, 
for her sleep had been that of exhaus- 
tion, and she wore a loose, white house 
gown. Her hair was ruffled and she 
looked small and childlike. 

Brandon rose and went to meet her. 
“Madelaine, my dear, I want you to lis- 
ten to me for a few moments. Your 
father is anxious about you; he wants to 
leave you in my care, legally, when he 
goes away. I should never have asked 
you to, reconsider for my sake, but I 
ask it for his. You do want to make the 
end easier, and he being a man knows 
that the only certain thing about this 
life is its uncertainty. You have been 
wrapped up in your grief, and I have not 
wished to disturb you, but one day, you 
remember, I begged you to take the fu- 
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ture into account. Are you willing to 
trust yourself to me now; to give me a 
legal as well as a moral right to take 
care of you?” He had taken both of her 
hands in his, and he stood before her, 
speaking in a clear voice which was per- 
fectly audible to the man lying on the 
bed. 

“You ask it of me for daddy’s sake?” 
The suddenness of it disarmed her. Since 
his request nearly a month ago, she had 
tried to take account of the future; to 
wonder if it would be possible to go on 
living under the same roof after her 
father was gone, and she had found it 
impossible to decide. 

The gentle old man had been her 
refuge, and she knew now what Carr 
had meant when he spoke of Pierce in 
that fashion. From the beginning, she 
had had daddy to turn to, and when 
slumbering passion stirred in her lover’s 
eyes, and his kisses had fired her own 
blood she had known she was quite safe, 
because of daddy’s presence in the house. 
But when he was gone if their hearts 
spoke too fervently, what would hap- 
pen? She was innocent but not ignorant, 
and she had learned much of the mys- 
terious workings of human emotions. 
She had said six months, and only four 
of the six had passed, but was it not 
enough; had she not proved that he 
loved her deeply, tenderly? He had 
been patient through the long trial of 
daddy’s illness, and it was only in agree- 
ment with her spoken wish that he went 
abroad for an evening’s diversion at his 
mother’s house or with Carr. Carr had 
been to call and she had asked him a 
question about the Dutch cousin which 
she could not ask of Brandon, and Carr 
had answered that she was a great beauty 
and fascinating and deep; and he had 
looked worried as he said it. From 
Brandon she learned Katrina was to re- 
main in New York all winter, so that the 
temptation was a permanent one. She 
was sure of him now, but in love as well 
as in life it was often the uncertain thing 
which was certain, and it still needed con- 
stant care to bring their flower of love to 
perfection. She could give it this care 
best if she were his wife, for it would 
surely receive a setback if she adhered to 
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a continuance of her plan after daddy 
went away. All these thoughts raced 
through her brain, and when in answer 
to her foolish little question he stooped 
and kissed her forehead her doubts sud- 
denly melted in thin air. 

“You consent to an immediate mar- 
riage, dearest?” He wanted her to open- 
ly acknowledge her trust in him. 

She looked towards the bed. “It 
would make you happy, daddy?” she 
asked. Then she broke from Brandon’s 
grasp, and knelt beside her father, slip- 
ping her soft arm about his neck. “It 
seems cruel to talk of a wedding when 
you are so ill!” 

Pierce made a great effort to speak. 
“Tt would make me happy, very happy, 
to see you and Burt married.” And 
each word was distinctly uttered. No 
one knew what the effort cost him, but 
as he finished he closed his eyes and 
sighed gently. 

Brandon summoned Miss Smith, then 
he went downstairs to telephone. He 
called up Carr first, and gave explicit 
directions. “You know what to do; get 
an Episcopal clergyman if possible, and 
let me know if you can be here by six. 
Tell Thorley to send up plenty of pink 
roses immediately. Now I’ve got to ring 
off, so don’t ask any more questions; I 
leave everything to you, and for heaven’s 
sake don’t bungle!” He waited a mo- 
ment then he rang up his mother’s house. 
“T shall bring my wife to you to-night, 
mother; you will be at home and you 
will receive us, because after this I can- 
not come where she is not welcome.” 

The pause was barely perceptible be- 
fore Mrs. Brandon answered: “I shall 
be glad to receive your wife, my son. 
Shall I tell Elsie?” 

“Mother, you’re an angel, and you’ve 
made me so happy! Of course tell Elsie; 
now I want the whole world to know!” 

He called up Mrs. Lorrimer last of all. 
Fortunately she was at home. “Made- 
laine and I are to be married at once. 
Mr. Pierce is dying, you understand, and 
she is giving in to please him. I think 
she needs a woman with her; will you 
come? You have always been fond of 
her, and it will be somewhat of an or- 
deal; I think she would prefer to have 
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you alone. How soon can I send a cab 
for you? In half an hour—good! Be- 
lieve me, I shall never forget your kind- 
ness to my dear girl.” 

Madelaine was still on her knees by 
her father’s bed when he went upstairs 
again. He touched her lightly on the 
shoulder. “Madelaine, dear, Mrs. Lor- 
rimer will be here shortly; I thought you 
might like to have her with you,” he 
said. 

The girl rose, and stared at him with 
uncomprehending eyes. He knew she 
had been praying, and his heart was filled 
with reverent tenderness. 

“My mother wishes us to come to her 
afterward. I did not ask her to be pres- 
ent; I thought you would prefer it to be 
as quiet as possible.” Then seeing she 
was still dull to the importance of the 
impending event he went on. “Don’t you 
think you might change into a frock; 
this”—and he fingered a fold of her blan- 
ket robe—‘isn’t exactly a thing to be 
married in. Why, Madelaine, my girl, 
what is it!” For she burst into deep, 
convulsive sobs. He led her quickly from 
the room, so that she should not disturb 
her father, and once out of earshot he 
soothed her with all the tenderness at 
his command. “What is it; are you re- 
gretting that you have consented ; do you 
fear I want to turn it into an occasion of 
merrymaking? You must know that 
nothing will be changed between us, ex- 
cept form, and that I will not intrude 
my claim while your heart aches for him, 
It is only to safeguard you, and to insure 
his peace. I have asked Mrs. Lorrimer 
and Bob because it is necessary to have 
witnesses, but I don’t want the memory 
of the most solemn act of our lives to be 
only full of sadness, so won’t you change, 
and put on a pretty white frock, so that I 
can hold the picture of my bride always 
so attired in my mind? Then when your 
father is asleep we'll steal away for an 
hour and let my mother have a glimpse of 
her new daughter. Am I asking too 
much? There, that’s better; why you are 
actually smiling! For a moment I think 
you feared I was an ogre bridegroom, 
and I was going to eat you up as soon as 
you committed yourself to my care.” 

From the shelter of his breast she man- 
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aged to look up at him, and to force a 
faint smile. “You are good, and I trust 
you, heart and soul. We were getting 
on so nicely, weren’t we, and my test 
wasn’t a ridiculous theory; we would 
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have won out only circumstances were 
too much for us.” 

“And when we attempt anything out 
of the ordinary, sweetheart, they always 
are,” he said. 


THE VOICE IN THE WIND 


By Daneo Orsini 


STORM raged through the 
city, and though early in the 
afternoon, the heavy curtains 


drawn tightly across the win- 
dows of a luxurious room to deaden the 
sound of the wind and shut from view 
its lashing of the sleet placed it in 
shadow, save for the flames from copper- 
filled logs burning in a low, wide grate. 
They shot quivering shafts of high-light 
over the velvet draping the walls, gleamed 
in a great mirror and along its frame of 
gilded garlands, and in the crystal pend- 
ants of the chandelier, reflecting their 
iridescent sparks. And they shone bold- 
ly on the woman looking into but not 
heeding their changing colors who sat in 
a high-armed chair before the grate, her 
feet on a plump embroidered cushion; 
one elbow, resting on her knee, supported 
her arm, and her cheek lay in the soft 
palm of her hand. 

As a violent gust of wind sent the 
sleet pelting against the windows she 
started in fear lest the intruder would 
enter and demand her thoughts, which 
were in accord with the storm, straight- 
ened her bent shoulders as though to ease 
the pressure of a weight, and sank for- 
ward again in dismay at her futile ef- 
fort. Long ago she had placed the 
weight there, thinking to carry it lightly 
amid the sumptuous ease and excitement 
in the never-ending race for the pleasure 
she had desired. Now she demanded 
from her soul the strength to go forth 
into the storm and be free from its bur- 
den of hated and dreaded demands. The 
soul, so long ignored, gave but faint re- 
sponse. 

How could she provide for herself, un- 
skilled as she was in the performance of 


any task but that of using her cold bril- 
liant charm to hold at a distance, yet still 
allure the master whose possession she 
was as were also the beautiful things 
surrounding her? Why had he given 
her nothing but the costly means to en- 
hance her body, and make of her a use- 
less creature save to delight his senses? 
He had procured a superb jewel. It was 
his pleasure to keep it in the fitting case 
he provided. 

The wind tore fiercely at the windows 
as if, tired of her dallying, it desired 
to enter and snatch her by force from 
the warm, scented room; the woman 
shuddered and drew back in the shelter 
of the wide arms of the chair. The wind 
rushed shrieking down the street, and 
in the stillness that followed she heard 
a knock at her door. Motionless, except 
for one foot tapping the cushion ner- 
vously, she let the knock repeat itself 
twice before she called sharply: “Come 
in!” 

The door opened, and a girlish voice 
with a strange accent said softly yet 
clearly: “Pardon, Madame, I wish not 
to disturb. I come with the linen.” 

With a breath of relief the woman 
leaned forward. A vivid little figure, in 
worn garments that bore the mark of 
former elegance, stood in the doorway. 
A queer pointed cap was pulled elfishly 
over her dark hair, sparkling with drops 
of melting sleet; and a pair of golden- 
brown eyes, holding courage and a mys- 
tery, met the woman’s brightly. 

Her fine straight brows arched in in- 
terrogation. Who was this strange child, 
and what did she mean by the “linen”? 
Shivering, she drew a lace shawl over 
her shoulders, and said impatiently: 
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“Please close the door and bring it here,” 
as a vague remembrance of having left 
an order somewhere for hand-woven 
linen entered her mind. 

With swift, lithe grace the girl crossed 
the room, not heeding its gorgeousness, 
and laid the bundle she carried on a 
tabouret near the woman’s chair, then 
pulled off her cap and shook it at. the 
flames. They hissed and snapped, and 
she smiled at her thought: “It is like 
Madame. She is not please i” 

Noting her rough little hands, blue 
with the cold, the woman inquired queru- 
lously: “Why did you come out in this 
storm?” and pushed the cushion from be- 
neath her feet, motioning the girl to sit 
there. 

The gold in her eyes glinted; she 
shook the linen from its wrappings, and 
laid it across the woman’s knees and said 
quietly: “It is finish’.” 

The woman felt its satiny texture and 
looked wearily at its beautifully em- 
broidered design, and said: “I was in 
no hurry for it; you should have waited 
for a pleasant day.” Where had she 
ordered it? To what use was it to be 
put? What did it matter 

The low reply: “I am in need, Mad- 
ame,” brought a keener interest to bear 
on her mind. She glanced sharply from 
beneath the full white lids of her eyes 
at the girl, the sharp outline of whose 
face showed clearly against the firelight, 
her eyes bright and misty, and said with 
some warmth: “Let me give you a 
glass of sherry—or a sandwich.” 

With a slight, imperious shrug of her 
shoulders the girl answered: “I thank 
you, Madame; I want nothing.” She 
had accepted the cushion and sat bent 
toward the fire, apparently absorbed in 
the dancing flames and their gorgeous 
colors. The heat had dried the moisture 
from her hair and it stood out from her 
face and head in a bright glow, the soft 
coil at the back of her neck still damp 
and dark. Her hands hung limply over 
her knees and her fingers moved uncon- 
sciously to the motion of the flames. 

The weary expression of the woman’s 
face changed to one of alertness as she 
watched her. Here was someone who 
had come out of the storm and knew the 
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pinch of its cold; who needed the pit- 
tance her work would bring, possibly to 
assuage her hunger; and who had at 
some time known the ease and grace of 
life. What was the mystery hidden in 
her strange, long eyes? What had 
brought the firmness to her soft young 
lips, and given the imperious poise to 
her small fine head? What was her life 
like now? Was she often cold and hun- 
gry? The desire to have these questions 
answered grew strong and slowly formed 
itself into the words: “Why do you 
need the money?” 

“For my son.” The girls answer 
came as though its subject dominated 
her thoughts. 

“For your son! Your son!” the wom- 
an repeated in bewilderment. “Why, 
you are but a child yourself!” 

The girl straightened her shoulders 
proudly and said: “I very soon am 
twenty. My little son is not two years.” 

“Tell me about him.” 

“Madame have no children?” 

“No.” <A light as baleful as that of 
an occasional steely-blue flame, curling 
sinuously among the logs, lighted for an 
instant her cold eyes. 

The girl shook her head. 
Madame would not comp’ren’,” 
softly. 

“Yes, I would comprehend.” And 
leaning toward her the woman spoke 
with rapid intensity. “I want to know 


“Then 
she said 


. about him; about you, and how you live. 


You have not always worked with your 
hands. Tell me, what brought you to 
it? Was it hard to find work—tell me! 
Does it bring any compensation but dis- 
comfort—are you often cold and hun- 
gry? Tell me, is it possible to live and 
have nothing that is soft or beautiful, 
and to have no pleasure? Tell me! It 
means much to me!” 

The girl turned and watched the wom- 
an with wide eyes as she made her vehe- 
ment appeal, and as she finished she fell 
on her knees before her and threw out 
her arms. The woman, leaning back 
in her chair with her hand held tightly 
over her eyes, did not see the girl’s ges- 
ture of comprehension and compassion, 
so she slipped back to her former posi- 
tion before the fire and said simply: 
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“You ask many questions, Madame. I 
know not why I have the wish to answer 
—tmay be it is your need. May be it is 
the room so soft and warm that brings 
me to remember. It is not much to tell. 
I was a dancer and I please’. I love the 
luxur’ous and the beautiful things I have 
to wear. To be admire’, to ride from the 
theatre to my appartement in my carriage 
—it is excit’ment! Ah, I love it!” The 
warmth of her words brought a faint 
color to her cheeks, and her full, short 
upper lip curved softly back from her 
even white teeth. For a time the room 
was still save for the crackling of the 
logs and the sharp beat of the sleet 
against the windows. 

The woman remained hidden in her 
chair, and when the girl pushed back the 
recollections of her gay, careless days 
and continued to answer her questions 
she spoke as to an empty room. “I 
know what I do is bad—I am young so 
I do not feel it—not then. By and by, 
when I know what is to happen to me, I 
feel it. I am afraid. I do not tell. I 
dance the same at the theatre, and go 
after to the big shining place and walk 
proud as the people they turn to look at 
the Prince and me! I preten’ I am very 
gay and make them laugh—his friends; 
they like me and my fun. 

“When I can no more dance at the 
theatre I have to tell. It is terrible! But 
he do not throw me away like some do. 
He take care, and bring me to the coun- 
try, and put me in a little house all my 
own, and a good woman to look after 
me. I am very happy. I sew, and sew, 
aud make little clothes, and I look be- 
vond the door and see the tall grass bend 
in the wind and the trees shake the leaves, 
so they dance as I do when a little child. 
Now my heart dance with them, not my 
feet, as they do then.” 

Suddenly her face grew white and 
small, and her words came very slow and 
with a tragic tenderness, “My—little— 
son! Ah, it may all have been dif’rent, 
but—he is so little—and he have a 
crooked back! The Prince he want 
everything to be strong and fine and gay 
like his self. He have no patience with 
the miserables. He say I am not to keep 
the little fellow; I am to send him away 
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and come back to him. But who would 
love him—-so little and so crooked? And 
how will I amuse and be gay?” 

The woman interrupted her tersely. 
“Did you love that man, the Prince?” 

The girl looked into the fire, seeking 
the answer in its brilliant flames, and 
did not reply at once. Finally she 
shrugged her shoulders and said slow- 
ly: “I love’ the luxur’ous. Now I love 
my little son!” Then continued her nar- 
rative rapidly and with many varying 
expressions in her voice and in the quick 
gestures of her hands: 

“T say nothing, and I think about it. 
I preten’ it take a long time for me to 
be strong. I beg to keep my baby till I 
shall be. The Prince he say to me: ‘I 
go to hunt the wild beast in the forest 
of my own country; you may keep the 
little fellow till I come back. Then you 
have to send him away and come to me. 
How can I live without you to love and 
make me laugh?’ This I do not com- 
p’ren’, for he have the wish to take from 
me what is my life! 

“One day I feel very strong, and I 
have it all in my mind what I shall do. 
I tell my woman: ‘I find the place for 
my baby. I go to join the Prince.’ Ah, 
I tell many lies before I finish. But they 
are for the good, and do not make me 
feel shame. I pack a little trunk; I take 
my baby on my arm; I go to the city; I 
get my money from the bank—it is mine 
—mine I make with the dancing. The 
Prince he tell me to put it there and say: 
‘You have not the need for it. You have 
mine now. Some day it is good for you 
to find it there.’ Now it is good for me 
so I take it, and come away to this coun- 
try, where he will never find me and take 
my little son away from me! 

“Tt is no use to tell about that voy’ge. 
It is not pleasant. I have not the experi- 
ence with babies. Often he is so white 
and still I am frighten’. I think we love 
each other so much is why he live. When 
I arrive to this city I am distract’. I 
know not what I shall do. But everyone . 
is kind and direct me to a hotel they tell 
me it is very quiet. I find it very ex- 
pensive! Very soon my money it look 
not enough; my little son look not so 
well, and I am sad and isolé, with no 
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one to tell me what I shall do. One day I 
take him and sit in the salon of the hotel. 
A woman, very big and not so young, 
but beautiful and good, she come and 
talk to me, and look at my baby and say: 
‘It is no use for him to be crooked! You 
must take him to the doctor I tell you 
about. He will straighten him and make 
him strong!’ Is not that wonderment! 
Ah, she is an angel and comp’ren’ every- 
thing! ; 

“The next day we go. I cannot hold 
him I am so full of the excit’ment! And 
she carry him like she know how. We 
go to a big white building, and see many 
women with babies who sit in a big room. 
We do not stay there. We go on the ele- 
vator to the top, and into a little room—- 
so white and clean! We do not wait long 
till the doctor come. He is not so tall 
like my big friend, but he have the face 
and the voice to make him fill the room! 
When he see my friend he take her two 
hands, and his eyes look very bright 
and please’. She tell him about my baby. 
He take him from her and grow very 
serious, and say nothing till he look him 
all over, so gentle the little fellow do 
not cry once. And me so afraid he is 
to be hurt! Then he smile at me, very 
kind, and say: ‘We will make him all 
right, but you have to leave him in the 
hospetel with me for a little time.’ Ah, 
that is not easy to do! How will I know 
what they shall do to him? 

“The doctor he ask many questions of 
me, but I do not tell everything. They 
must not know I am the dancer, and my 
little son have no father but the Prince— 
no! And they must not know I have so 
very little money. For, is not my little 
son a prince also? He can not have the 
charity! I will make that money. 

“We go from the hospetel and my 
good friend she know I feel like I must 
cry. She take me to a little garden and 
we have tea and somethings to eat. I 
do not eat them, but that is no matter— 
I have.not to make explanations to my 
friend once. I feel so disturbe’ I tell her 
I have so little money I must make some. 
I am not to stay in the expensive hotel, 
and I am not to have my son a charity. 
She is intereste’, and say: “That is well,’ 
and ask me: ‘What is it you can do?’ I 
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do not tell about the dancing. I tell 
about the linen I learn to make on the 
loom, when I am a little child and live 
with my Grandmére, and of the em- 
broiders. She look please’ and say: ‘I 
can help!’ 

“When I arrive to my room I listen for 
my baby, and my arms they are vide. 
But I do not cry, and feel not so sad. 
Is not he to be straightened? And we 
not punish’ for my badness? Now he 
will grow to be the big fine man with the 
fair hair and the -blue eye. And the 
Prince, if he see, will be proud! 

“My friend she find a loom for me, and 
a little room like I can have, light and 
very little to pay—I can have no thing 
soft and beautiful. My friend she know 
every one who like my work, also she 
arrange for me to see my little son every 
day. Ah, it is not for me to have so 
much! Now I am start’ and happy a ter- 
rible thing must happen to me. My good 
friend, who I love and who is all I have, 
take a cold in her chest and in two days 
she is dead and I am desolate!” Tears 
filled her eyes, and with an effort to con- 
trol them she cried lightly: “See! 
Madame! the fire; it is gone! I also am 
finish’ !”’ 

Springing to her feet, she stood before 
the woman, straight and slim as a boy, 
her cap held in her hand, and said shyly: 
“It is not for I need the money so bad I 
come here. It is to feel am I content’, It 
is so,” she explained whimsically. “All 
the day I work in my room. There is no 
thing to divert. My thought it is for my 
little son, and the day I am a little child 
and live with my Grandmére and the trees 
teach me the dance behind her back! My 
mind it is also of the things I will do to 
make the money so there be plenty for 
everything he want as he grow up. One 
day I have the big room and the many 
looms and girls to work for me, and the 
little appartement, soft and warm, for my 
son and me! 

“Then I think how do I feel I shall be 
satisfy’ alway’ to work all day, and to 
have no thing that is luxur’ous, and no 
excit’ment? Shall I not grow discon- 
tent’? So it come to my mind, when I 
embroider on the linen, when it is finish’ 
I will not take it to the shop; I will bring 
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it myself to Madame, and look on all 
her beautiful things and feel if I have 
the contentement! 

“Chute! Madame! I come here; I 
walk on the soft carpet; I do not feel it! 
I know there is sparkles everywhere; I 
do not see them! I smell the perfume 
of the rose; it makes me think of my 
baby with his soft, sweet body. And I 
see Madame’’—she leaned toward the 
woman pityingly—‘in the soft chair of 
the velvet, so lon’ly and discontent’, with 
all that is luxur’ous about her, and I say I 
wish to go quick to my room where there 
is no thing beautiful but it is happy! 
Madame is not offen’? She will excuse?” 

The woman’s hand fell from her fore- 
head, leaving a bold mark across the 
white skin above her eyes. Not heeding 
the girl’s plea she arose quickly from 
her chair, hurried across the room and 
pulled a cloak from a closet, threw it 
over her shoulders and exclaimed: “I 
am going with you! I want to see your 
room!” 

“Madame!” the girl cried in confu- 
sion, “my room it is cold and hard to 
you! And the storm—it is furious!” 

“I want to feel the cold and the 
storm. Come, we will ride’—a faint 
smile touched her lips—‘in a carriage!” 

As the door of the elevator slid open 
the woman unconsciously stepped back to 
allow the girl to pass in first; and as un- 
consciously, when they reached the curb 
of the sidewalk, the girl, with a dainty 
hauteur, gave the direction to the chauf- 
feur and entered the limousine first. She 
pulled the fur robe close about her and 
nestled back against the cushions with 
the pleased satisfaction of a child. The 
woman sat straight and stiff, staring 
ahead into the storm and thinking of her 
sumptuous apartment with its warmth 
and color; of her horses and her motor 
car; of her days free to follow her own 
inclinations; of the cool, fine linen and 
silk of her soft bed; of her scented bath, 
and of her intuitive maid with her deft, 
smooth hands and pleasing service; and 
with intolerance of the man to whom she 
must pay the price of these expensive 
necessities. They were driven silently 
through the storm and its fury to an 
out-of-the-way street. 
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Up endless flights of stairs to the top 
of an old building the girl swiftly led 
the way to her room, threw open the 
door and cried: “It is here, my room and 
the happiness! Enter, Madame!” 

“Happiness!” The woman gasped, 
and sat down suddenly on the hard 
bench before the loom, reposeful and 
dignified, waiting for the touch of the 
hand that gave it activity. Her cleak 
slipped from her shoulders and she shiv- 
ered, not sensing the cause, and peered 
appealingly about her—and found noth- 
ing to strengthen her half-formed re- 
solve or to invite “happiness.” One must 
have much within herself to be happy in 
a cold, bare room. Its scrupulous clean- 
liness and order seemed to add a crisp- 
ness to the cold and bring sharply into 
view the meagreness of what she saw: 
A narrow couch, a chair, a rough chest 
of drawers, a stand on which were a 
white enamel-ware basin and a water- 
carrier, a table holding a pile of neatly 
folded work and a basket filled with 
thread and silk of various colors, great 
hanks of linen thread hanging from 
hooks in the wall near the loom, a tiny 
stove which looked inadequate to stay 
the progress of the frost creeping over 
the high north window nearly filling one 
end of the room. Ina niche in the wall, 
having at some time served as a closet, 
two wax tapers burned steadily before 
a figure of the Madonna on a narrow 
shelf covered with a beautifully em- 
broidered cloth; above hung the crucifix. 
The woman’s eyes, that could never 
melt to tears, grew black and soft as she 
turned them from the little shrine to the 
girl leaning against the loom. “You 
pray?” 

“Ah, Madame, alway’! At first, when 
I lose my good friend, and I have not 
the work to do, and I am not use’ to the 
cold, and I have not what I desire to eat, 
I pray alway’ for the work. Now I pray 
my little son will not have the shame for 
his mother! Do not you pray, Madame?” 

“No,” the woman replied bitterly. “I 
have never been cold nor hungry.” She 
looked at her hands, strong and fine, but 
unused to any toil. Of what assistance 
would they be to her in a struggle for a 
slight subsistence? She rose from the 
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bench and gathered her cloak about her. 

The girl’s eyes shone and in their 
depths was compassion. “Ah, Madame, 
it is not so bad. When the hands are 
busy and the mind at peace the body do 
not feel the cold—not so much. Madame 
is too beautiful, too intelligent to——” 

The woman broke her sentence harsh- 
ly, “Madame is the vilest of the earth’s 
creatures; she is a coward!” and walked 
quickly to the door, turned and said: 
“T have forgotten the money ; I will send 
it to you. Perhaps—I may—I have not 
decided—will you come to me in a few 
days? I think I have a cloak to be em- 
broidered.” Without waiting for a reply 
she hurried down the stairs. 

The girl stood looking at the closed 
door, still seeing the woman’s face and 
its tragedy, and murmured softly: “It 
is a pity she have no little child and no 
loom!” 

Down on the street the wind still drove 
the sleet before it, an angry thick gray 
veil, torn and rebellious. It caught at 
the woman’s skirt and swirled it above 
her feet and tugged insistently at her 
cloak. She looked at her silk-covered 
ankles and thin slippers impatiently, hesi- 
tated, and reluctantly entered the 
limousine. When she stepped from iť 
to the sidewalk in front of the great stone 
bui'ding holding her apartment, the ca- 
pricious wind took hold of her and 
pushed her violently into the vestibule. 
Stunned and breathless she sought her 
door and threw it open, her face still 
showing the torment of indecision. 

Its warmth embraced her, and the fresh 
fragrance of roses came to her distinct 
from the perfume of sandalwood, of 
which some of the furnishing of the 
room consisted. The fire had been re- 
plenished and its light and the glow from 
a lamp of curious Eastern design shed a 
soft radiance through the room and a 
luster over the deep violet tone of its 
draperies. The high-armed chair await- 
ed her pleasure before the tabouret from 
which the linen had been removed. In 
its place was a silver tray bearing a glit- 
tering tea service, and from the kettle 
the steam puffed jubilantly. 

Her eyes turned from it quickly and 
her glance fell on the table holding the 
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lamp. The jeweled eyes of the serpents 
forming its design revealed significantly 
a freshly opened box of cigars and a 
decanter of liquor and glasses as well as 
the evening papers, late books and maga- 
zines which had for a few weeks occu- 
pied it solely. The trace of tenderness 
the woman’s face had possessed during ` 
the afternoon vanished, and her soul 
ceased to be tormented. 

Through half-drawn curtains she saw 
her trim maid moving busily about her 
dressing-room arranging the accessories 
for her toilet, and called sharply, 
“Elise!” 

The maid started, dropped an armful 
of chiffon over a chair and hurried into 
the room exclaiming apologetically: 
“Why, Miss Pauline! I did not hear 
you come in!” She quickly slipped the 
cloak from her mistress’ shoulders, won- 
dering curiously what pressing need had 
taken her into the storm in her negligée 
and slippers, and with a solicitude that 
invited a confidence said: “It is a very 
bad storm to be out in, Miss Pauline. 
Come to the fire, I have your tea ready 
for you—or shall I bring you some 
brandy ?” 

“Tf I feel the need of anything I will 
get it for myself. Remove the tray; I 
shall not want tea, and put that chair 
somewhere—anywhere—away from the 
fire!” 

The maid hastened to remove the 
cheerful cause for irritation, and as she 
bent to lift the tray saw the telegram 
placed there a short time before and car- 
ried it to her mistress, who still stood 
by the door, her eyes narrowed, and her 
lips compressed into a thin, scarlet line 
across her white face. She took. the 
telegram from the maid without question, 
opened it, read its message, walked to the 
fire and threw it to the flames—deliber- 
ately. “Mr. Castelli has returned, as I 
see you have divined’’—nodding slight- 
ly toward the table. “I shall dine with 
him to-night. When you have finished 
here, come to my room.” 

Her maid found her seated before her 
mirror searching her fair unhappy face, 
and kneeling to remove her damp slip- 
pers said: “Take care! Miss Pauline; 
search the face and find the devil!” 
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The woman laughed harshly. “No 
need to search, Elsie; he has always been 
at my shoulder!’ Then she inquired 
briskly. “Is my bath ready?” She 
looked at the black chiffon falling over 
the chair and demanded: “Where is 
the gown Chariése sent yesterday? I do 
not wish to wear black to-night.” 

“But, Miss Pauline,” the maid de- 
mutred, “that gold net is very fragile; 
you may ruin it in the storm. You have 
only worn the black once.” 

“Well, I don’t want to wear it again— 
you may have it. Bring my sapphires— 
the cut ones. I want my most beautiful 
and costly jewels to-night.” 

The maid’s face beamed her delight at 
the sudden and extravagant gift, and her 
thanks would have been profuse had they 
not been interrupted by her mistress’ 
many quick demands for her services. 

Seated again before her mirror, her 
body refreshed, her mind dull, she 
watched listlessly her maid’s deft fingers 
fluff the fair bright hair about her face 
and secure it with a sapphire fillet, and 
took no interest in the gown, smilingly 
brought and fastened about her tall sup- 
ple figure, or in the beauty its grace re- 
vealed. 

Indifference toward her toilet was not 
the woman’s habit, and her strange mood 
affected and perplexed her maid. The 
tears sprang to her eyes as she clasped 
the gems about her neck and arms and 
said, awe mingling with her admiration: 
“You are very beautiful to-night, Miss 
Pauline. Is it an important dinner?” 

“No. You may leave the room as it 
is and go now; I wish to be alone. 
Leave word at the office for Mr. Cas- 
telli that I shall not be ready for an hour 
and I am not to be disturbed— Oh, 
Elise!” she called, as her maid started 
toward the door. “I had forgotten. 
Bring me my purse.” 

She sat down before a small inlaid 
desk, wrote something on a card and 
emptied, the generous contents of the 
purse the maid handed her into an en- 
velope, slipped in the card, sealed and 
addressed the envelope and handed it 
to her saying: “Send this by messenger 
at once.” Then. “No. Take it your- 
self. You may have a taxicab and, if 
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you do not like to go alone, ask someone 
to go with you—it is early, and it is not 
far—but go at once. Good-by, Elise.” 

“Good-by, Miss Pauline?” She lin- 
gered a moment, then left the room 
with a timidity new to her, scenting 
calamity. 

Left to herself the woman sat quietly 
at her desk, destroyed a few papers (for 
her desk held little of an intimate char- 
acter), made out a few checks, stamped 
and addressed them and arranged them 
in a neat pile. Leaving her desk open 
she stood up, stretched her arms above 
her head with her hands tightly clenched, 
and said in a loud, clear voice: “ ‘Marble 
hearts whose gold bought souls shall ever 
be the ministers of misery, destruction 
and death!’ God help my soul!” 

Her arms fell to her sides; she looked 
slowly around her room and passed 
quickly from it into her drawing-room, 
and crossed to a bookcase. Searching 
impetuously among. its treasures she 
found the book she desired, sat down on 
a low stool before the table holding the 
lamp, and turned its leaves eagerly. She 
had not been long occupied with the con- 
tents of a page pertaining to some East- 
ern lore that would further a recently 
formed intent, when she grew conscious 
of being watched, and looked up quickly 
to meet the jewel-eyes of the serpents 
gazing at her familiarly. 

The room became suddenly stifling. 
Her book dropped to the floor, and she 
trembled as she poured a glass of liquor 
from the decanter, set it down without 
tasting it, arose, and threw open a win- 
dow. ‘The curtain bellied out like a sail 
and the cold damp air rushed in. She 
leaned far out and let the wind sweep 
against her face with all its vivifying 
strength. It caught the ends of a scarf 
thrown across her shoulders and held it 
taut; and as it were in answer to a voice 
she cried out: “I am coming, I am com- 
ing!” 

Pausing only to wrap herself in the 
thick soft cloak the maid had left con- 
veniently thrown over a chair, she passed 
swiftly from the room, and out into the 
storm. Around the corner of the street 
a line of public cabs were standing near 
the sidewalk, and she stepped into one of 
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them and bade the chauffeur drive 
quickly. 

In her eagerness to enter again the 
little room she sped up the many flights 
of stairs which had a short time ago 
seemed steep and dreary. As she reached 
the top the door flew open and with a 
glad cry the girl sprang toward her. 
“Ah, Madame, it is you! I am so please’! 
I feel you will come to me—I know!” 
Radiant and excited she drew her into 
the room and hovered about her, exclaim- 
ing: “See! Is it not warm for you? 
Your letter, it tell me many things. But 
I know—you are too strong with life to 
have the wish to die—it is not to be. I 
open my window and send my prayer out 
on to the wind and I feel you will come.” 

She pushed a chair near the glowing 
stove and began to unfasten the woman’s 
cloak, murmuring caressingly: “Ah, to 
think I have so beautiful a thing in my 
little room!” 

“My little friend,” the woman’s voice 
broke, then went on steadily as she gently 
took the girl’s hands in her own and 
looked down into her shining eyes. “My 
little friend, I have come to live with you, 
and you are not to do these things for 
me—to wait on me. My hands are 
strong, and not incapable and they are to 
serve you and me, and help me to be of 
use in the world. To-morrow we will 
look for the ‘little appartement, soft and 
warm’! When does your little son come 
home ?” 

“Ah, Madame, so much that is good 
happen to me. He is to come, may be, 
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this end of this week, and he is to be 
straight alway! I find the letter when I 
come to my room, and, when I read, 
with my joy I have the fear, for I have 
not so much to make him comfort’. Then 
came to me your letter, fill’ with so much 
money that I need, and again I have the 
happiness, and the fear—for you, 
Madame. Now you come to me, and 
everything is happiness! Is it not too 
much?” She caught her lip between her 
teeth and her eyes glistened with tears 
that did not fall. 

The woman turned from her abruptly, 
then again sought her eyes and said 
humbly: “Do you think I will ever be 
good enough to share your little son 
with you?” 

The girl’s face quivered and grew 
wistfully serious. “I think,” she said, “it 
is like this: When we are good and the 
temptation for badness come to us too 
strong, the good it is not remembered. 
So if we have make the mistake, and 
after, we have the wish and the effort to 
be good—the badness—it is vanish’ as— 
it—has—never—been. I cannot make it 
an explanation! To me, you are most 
beautiful and good and I have the love 
for you in my heart. It is my wish for 
my little son to feel it also.” 

And the two women found themselves 
clasped in each other’s arms. A long 
embrace of tenderness and trust and un- 
derstanding. 

Into the early hours of the morning 
they sat by the little stove making the 
plans they were to work out together. 


THE SILENT PARTNER 


By Nalbro Bartley 


ROAR outside caused Maxwell 
to stop dictating to the stenog- 
rapher. A crowd of rowdies 
passing The Bulletin newspa- 

per office were cheering a poster of Don- 
ald Steele, candidate for governor. 
Maxwell gazed out the window to 
smile at the mob. “It looks like a clean 
sweep, Miss Burgoyne,’ he found time 
to add as he continued with the letter. 


Five minutes later Bobby Crandall 
burst into the office. “Max, come in- 
side, I want to see you alone.” 

Maxwell looked up in surprise. It 
was unlike Crandall to come rushing in 
before the office force. 

“All right,” he told him briefly. 
“What’s wrong—the Haviland county 
chairman hasn’t backed water. ee 

“Backed hell!’ Crandall took off his 
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hat and jammed it viciously on the table. 
Maxwell promptly closed the door. 
“What’s up?” 
“I knew itd come,” said Crandall bit- 


terly. “Trust petticoats to kick up the 
final dust. I told Steele to bury’ the 
skeletons. He laughed.” 


An imperative knock sounded. Max- 

well opened the door to admit the burly 
form of Fighting Jim Roland, Steele’s 
backer. Maxwell was his secretary; 
Crandall his younger cousin. 
. “Well,” said Fighting Jim slowly, nod- 
ding “hullo.” “I certainly do not like 
the way things are going. Seems to 
me cs 

“Out with it. I’m dead with work 
and speeches to get ready and press stuff 
and crank letters. If it’s anything vital 
about Don’s success, put it on the 
table.” 

Crandall burst out impulsively. “Vi- 
tal? It means Don’s failure. It means 
that the inevitable woman in the case has 
turned up. She made a head for the 
associated press table last night after 
the rally; jumped for Yaeger and would 
have told the whole story if Jim hadn’t 
side-tracked her. The press are wise. 
They’re watching like a cat with a baby 
rat. They'll wait until the scandal 
breaks and then they’ll wipe Don nicely 
with the mud, set him on an outside win- 
dow sil! to harden and crumble while 
they elect Hardy governor!” 

Fighting Jim, who had backed many 
campaigns, smiled at the boy’s excite- 
ment. “The kid has sized it. Don’s got 
a bigger fight on than he counted for. 
When a woman steps into the ring, 
there’s no umpire needed.” 

“Then there was stuff to be raked 
up?” Maxwells brown eyes had a far- 
away look. “I was afraid of it.” 

“What did she do?” asked Crandall, 
staring reproachfully at a lithograph 
poster of Don Steele. 

Outside came a din of horns. A group 
of youngsters were electioneering in 
behalf of Steele. 


“Rah, rah, rah for Honest Steele! 
Always gives a good square deal 


” 


Hooting followed the mock parade. 
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Fighting Jim scratched his head in per- 
plexity. 

“Of course this is not the time to judge 
Steele,” he remarked; “it is the time to 
put a gag on Laura Hunt’s mouth. 
What Steele did or did not do has noth- 
ing in common with election day. You 
know his grip on the people has been 
through his spotless record, unblemished 
past—that sort of thing. The public is 
more swayed by that than by what he 
has ever done in public life. We know 
it. Good God, we three are closest to 
him. The rest are leeches, hangers-on. 
They’re waiting to change their coats 
for the season as soon as they know 
which party gets in. But we’ve got the 
old boy’s interest at heart.” 

“The woman—what did she say— 
what does she know?” 

“She went to the press table last 
night. Didn’t try to make a scene or 
get behind to see Steele. She’d been up 
in the gallery during the rally. Went to 
Yaeger, you know the man, and said 
she had some side-lights on the prospec- 
tive governor’s life that wouldn’t look 
well in print. Yaeger acted like a fish 
out of water. I stepped in and claimed 
the right as a newspaper proprietor to 
hear them first. Yaeger could have 
knifed me. But the woman was easily 
influenced; she has never tried a game 
like this before. She followed me out- 
side and I took her to the nearest hotel 
parlor. 

“She told me the whole story. Has 
the letters and God knows what to make 
Steele out a double-dyed villain. It 
wasn’t decent, if it’s as she tells it. But 
we can’t stop for that now. The fight’s 
on. One word of this in the press and 
itd kill him—sure. What chance would 
my sheet have against all the others? 
Steele’s on the southern circuit now ; im- 
agine the rural population if they should 
read Laura Hunt’s story. Don would 
be as dead as any stiff in the morgue.” 

Fighting Jim mopped his face in de- 
spair. Maxwell turned white as he lis- 
tened. Crandall grasped the front of 
the chair on which he straddled and held 
it desperately. 

“How are you going to stop her?” he 
demanded. 
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“Don’t know.” 

“Where is she?” 

“Outside in a taxi. [ve kept her quiet 
up to now by promising her the exclusive 
use of my sheet in which to tell her 


troubles. She’s as bitter as a ‘me-child, 
me-child’ melodrama. She wants to 
queer Steele. Those were her very 


words.” ; 

“Can’t be bought?” asked Maxwell. 

Fighting Jim shook his head. “Don’t 
need money, seems to be well off. Just 
came back from Europe in time to spoil 
the whole show.” 

“Of course Steele doesn’t know. He 
left on the early train.” 

“Of course he doesn’t know. And, 
what is more, he must never know. 
Even if it were all covered up and 
his hide was safe, he’d lose confidence 
in himself and imagine it was stamped 
all over him—like the mark of the beast. 
He’s that stripe.” 

“What are you going to do with her?” 
reiterated the younger man. 

“Ask something easy,” said Fighting 
Jim. “A revengeful woman is worse 
than a Bengal tiger after a jungle fam- 
ine. This one has a nasty twist to her 
tongue that would get the mob.” 

Maxwell answered a rap. A wordy 
ore was handed in indorsing Donald 

teele as candidate for governor. It 
was signed by the Union of Ministers. 

“There,” commented Crandall, “that 
is the stuff Don is banking on. Why, 
this little story would queer their 
whole vote. Hardy doesn’t care; he’s 
got the sporting class, the law-break- 


ing set. He glories in his past. Don 
banks on it.” 
Maxwell bit his lips nervously. “We 


cant ask her to wait in the cold much 
longer. She may take it into her head 
to go to The Ledger and bleat the whole 
story.” 

“I wouldn’t put money either way,” 
said Fighting Jim peevishly. “If you 
had kept an angry woman quiet, ad- 
dressed two luncheon clubs and taken 
anti-fat exercises, you’d have a little 
more idea what a strenuous life means. 
Buy her silence? I’ve offered her more 
for those fool letters than you'll earn 
in five years. I tell you it isn’t money 
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she wants, it’s the exquisite joy of mak- 
ing Steele suffer.” 

“What does she think you are going 
to do?” asked Maxwell. 

“Don’t know. I told her it was only 
fair to wait until I had seen Steele’s sec- 
retary, seeing that Steele was out of 
town.” 

“She must not be allowed to talk,” in- 
terposed Crandall weakly. 

“Then suppose you keep her still,” ad- 
vised Fighting Jim. “Believe me, this is 
not in my line. I can go down to the 
Tenderloin and make stump speeches, 
but I’m nothing when it comes to hush- 
ing the weeps. And there is one thing 
I want you to understand right now. I 
will not marry this woman in order to 
make Don governor. Absolutely not. If 
anyone has to be led to the slaughter, it 
will be you, Maxwell. You know that 
trick has been worked.” 

A feeble laugh followed. “What did 
he mean by writing her?” asked Cran- 
dall angrily. “This is a new side to 
Don.” 

“The oldest side in the world,” an- 
swered Fighting Jim philosophically; 
“but damned inconvenient when you 
want the vote of the God-fearing peo- 
ple. Boys, here’s an iron-clad rule. Tell 
"em anything you want, but don’t write 


“There is only one chance left,” said 
Maxwell suddenly. “One chance of put- 
ting Don in the governor’s chair. Get 
Mrs. Steele to help!” 

Crandall sprang to his feet at the 
mention of her name. “Never,” he de- 
clared stoutly. “Drag Joyce into it? 
It’s to shield her as well as Don. You 
don’t know Joyce.” 

“Yes, I do,” answered Maxwell slow 
ly, “that is why I want her help. We 
all know what Don claims she is to him 
—his Silent Partner.” 

They were still for a moment, each one 
thinking of the slender, gracious woman 
whose very presence lent such a charm. 
The woman to whom Don Steele showed 
only the best and truest of his nature; 
the woman to whom he owed his ambi- 
tion, his success, his possibilities. To 
drag her into a distasteful political mess? 

“Women were not cut out for things 
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like this,” decided Fighting Jim. “If 
she was a militant suffragette she might 
match this other. But her type’s the 
quiet, suffering sort that waits until she 
is alone before she cries. No, we don’t 
want Mrs. Steele to know about it.” 

Maxwell shook his head. “She must 
know. She’s our last hope. If she can- 
not come to the front, Don will never be 

overnor. Then she'll know the reason 
or the crushing defeat.” 

“How could she help?” asked Cran- 
dall curiously. 

“T don’t know just what she would 
do,” said Maxwell; “who could? But 
she’ll face the situation without flinch- 
ing. If anyone can put a seal on Laura 
Hunt’s mouth, it is she.” 

“What’s your plan?” asked Fighting 
Jim. 

Outside the telephones were ringing 
incessantly. Men tramped in and out, 
boasting of winning bets. The evening 
trafic rumbled by. Maxwell was tired. 
The campaign had been a severe test of 
his friendship for Donald Steele. Some- 
times he wondered whether this man 
possessed all the fineness he expressed 


so freely. Was it more to be recorded 
on the side of the Silent Partner’s 
ledger? 


“Tell Laura Hunt she can see Mrs. 
Steele first of all,” he answered wearily. 
“That sort love creating scenes. She 
doesn’t dream of being admitted to Mrs. 
Steele. That would be too good.” 

“And then?” 

“Don’t you see? You take her up 
there, or I'll take her up there, and 
Yaeger will know she is at Steele’s 
house.. If the Silent Partner suc- 
ceeds, they haven’t a ghost of a show. 
She has merely been a guest. And if 
the worst comes, we've all played our 
best.” : 

“Fire away,’ said Fighting Jim 
briefly, “I can’t match you.” 

Maxwell gave a sigh of relief as he 
reached for his hat and coat. “Stay here 
to take messages,” he told Crandall. 

“Let me stay, too,” begged Fighting 
Jim pathetically; “I’m sick of being told 
over and over again what a low-browed 
brute Don is—and she uses musk per- 
fume.” 
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Maxwell smiled grimly. He thought 
of Steele, secure in his private car, a 
hundred miles away. He thought of the 
Silent Partner reading press clippings 
of the campaign’s progress, writing 
speeches for women’s clubs, praying for 
victory: 

“All right, Jim,” he said; “I'll fight 
single-handed.” 

He found the taxi thumping away 
outside. The woman in the fur coat 
raised her heavy eyebrows in studied 
surprise as he introduced himself. 

“Miss Hunt, I’ve been sent out by 
Mr. James Roland. He is unavoidably 
detained.” To the driver: “Drive to 
Mrs. Donald Steele’s house—No. 657 
Essex avenue.” A man standing on the 
curb started. So did the woman inside 
the cab. 

“Where are we gcing?” she demand- 
ed. “I want my rights; I’ve been kept 
from talking long enough. Your fat 
friend tried to make me 

“You may talk all you please in a few 
moments,” Maxwell told her courteous- 
ly; “I am taking you to Mrs. Steele. 
She will hear your story.” 

“Her?” 

“Tt’s not a pleasant story to tell. But 
we thought it better she should know 
before the papers broke out with it.” 

The woman gave a satisfied click of 
her strong, white teeth. So she was 
going to have first chance at hurting his 
wife. “It’s just as well I do see her,” 
she commented. “I should have seen her 
before they married.” 

“Tt would have been better,” Maxwell 
said gently. 

The woman stared at him in surprise. 
All along the dusky streets groups of 
enthusiastic rooters for Steele were 
heard. Large posters of the candidate 
occupied prominent places. The woman 
felt a twinge of envy as she heard 
snatches of Steele’s popularity. She, who 
had no share in any of it. 

“He’s no better than the rest,’ she 
said bitterly as they rounded a corner. 

“Indeed?” Maxwell understood Fight- 
ing Jim’s peevishness. 

“I suppose she’ll deny it,” said the 
woman with a scornful inflection in her 
deep voice; “they usually do. But it’s 
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true; every word I tell her is the truth. 
I knew him as no other woman ever can 
or. ” 

“We are here,” interrupted Maxwell 
coldly, helping her to alight. The gray 
stone mansion loomed up majestically. 


She looked at it in awed silence. “So 
this is where—he lives,’ she mur- 
mured. 


“Ask Mrs. Steele to come down at 
once,” Maxwell told the butler. ‘You 
can tell her it is urgent.” He walked 
up and down the hall restlessly. The 
woman took a seat in the drawing-room 
gazing at the surroundings. Looking in at 
her, Maxwell saw a certain loud beauty 
that must have labelled her as “stun- 
ning” some years ago. Hard lines were 
about her mouth and her eyes looked 
tired. Her coat was edged with ermine 
and the plumed hat bespoke the musical 
comedy actress. She wore flashy dia- 
mond earings and a wishbone of bril- 
liants. 

“What a half-tone she’d make for an 
extra,” Maxwell thought, a stir of the 
old newspaper man awakened. 

-“Tt’s a pretty neat hut, isn’t it?” she 
called out. “I remember when he was 
glad to——” 

A rustle of soft skirts interrupted 
her. Maxwell ran up to the landing to 
meet Joyce Steele. The woman peered 
after him. “Wants to tip her off”—she 
laughed—“well, let him.” 

Joyce Steele wore her simple, white 
housegown of the morning. Don had 
needed extra speeches for some club and 
she rushed with them up to fifteen min- 
utes ago. Her copper-colored curls were 
slightly tossed and the blue eyes looked 
weary. She held out her hand cordially. 

“Good news or bad? Have you come 
to tell me I am late with my copy—is 
that the word? Cant help it. I’ve 
worked straight ahead ail day.” 

“Tt isn’t very good news, Mrs. Steele. 
You know we would all spare you if we 
could——” 

“Don isn’t ill or injured He’s worked 
so hard that I’m holding my breath for 
fear. ie 

“Everything points to victory as far 
as work goes. It’s the unpleasant past 
looming up at the wrong minute. Mrs. 
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Steele, you are a politician’s wife; I am 
his secretary and best friend. We are 
both working for his good. Neither of 
us can afford to mince matters. A wom- 
an is downstairs, a woman with a bag of 
letters and nasty facts about your hus- 
band and my friend. Once published, 
they would kill his election. And she is 
determined to talk. We tried everything 
but telling you. She will not be satis- 
fied. Mrs. Steele, Don calls you his Si- 
lent Partner—will you put aside your 
own feelings and help him win?” 

The color had left her cheeks. As 
Maxwell paused she asked quickly, “Is 
she here—in my house?” 

“She is willing to tell you her story. 
We hoped you might persuade her to 
be silent, argue with her—I really don’t 
know what. Only we looked upon you 
as a court of last appeal; the election is 
in danger, you see.” 

“I understand,” she answered, “but it 
isn’t that. I know what defeat would 
mean to Don. Yet the humiliation of 
begging silence from j 

“We thought of that,” said Maxwell 
gently. “Fighting Jim, Bobby and I. 
We didn’t want to do this—but she must 
be silenced.” 

Joyce lifted her head proudly. 
well,” she said, “I will see her.” 

“Shall I wait?” Maxwell watched the 
quivering lips with pity. 

“No; if I fail, I will let you know. 
Please leave the taxi outside for her to 
go away in. You must go back to head- 
quarters. Here are the speeches, and 
don’t forget the letter to the women’s 
federated clubs. It is important—Don 
said.” 

After Maxwell had left her she stood 
for a moment with her hands pressed 
across her eyes. She had worked so 
hard for victory, she had so gloried in 
the fact of his clean record. And now— 
to cover up the stains that he might fool 
the people! 

She entered her drawing-room slowly. 
The woman glanced at her with critical, 
inquisitive eyes. 

Joyce stepped toward her, a quiet 
sense of authority and possession mak- 
ing the other shrink from her introduc- 
tion. “Mr. Maxwell tells me you are 
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trying to prevent my husband’ s election 
as governor,” she said slowly, “that you 
have ugly facts to disclose about his 
pest. Would you mind telling them to 
me—iu his absence?” 

The woman sat rigidly in her chair. 
“My name is Laura Hunt,” she said stol- 
idly. “I just came back from Europe, 
where I’ve been performing. I knew 
Donald Steele when he was a law student, 
before he was admitted to the bar. He 
was too poor to marry then, so I lived as 
his common-law wife for five years, al- 
ways earning my own way and some- 
times his. He was going to marry me 
as soon as his practice was bigger. As 
soon as it was he was too proud. After 
he made a name he married you. I still 
heard from him at intervals. I have let- 
ters he wrote me, some of them dated 
as late as last year. There is no 
doubt as to the truth of my story. I 
don’t think the people will want him for 
governor.’ 

“Just what is your motive in using 
the story—the public good?” 

Laura Hunt winced under the sar- 
casm. “It’s to pay back a little of the 
sting and shame I suffered because of 
him,” she said doggedly. “It’s to let 
him know that a man can’t always walk 
out of his downward path without leav- 
ing footprints that will be traced. Why 
should people not know the truth about 
him as well as they knew it about me? 
I suffered, and suffered, and no one 
cared. They called it retribution. And 
I wasn’t twenty-two.” 

“Then the grudge is purely person- 
al?” Still the Silent Partner was stand- 
ing 

gr you call it that. I held my tongue 
until I knew I could hurt him. I hate 
him now. I used to tell him long ago 
that he was the sort that came to the 
front. And I made up my mind, after he 
left me to drift while he forged ahead, 
that I’d wait until he was in the public 
eye before I’d speak.” 

The butler handed in a telegram. It 
was from Steele, saying: 


“DEAR: Send speeches to Tremont 
House. Everything booming. 
ON 
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Joyce folded the yellow slip methodic- 
ally and laid it on a table. “And what 
do you propose doing?” she asked. 

“Give the story to the press; let the 
people know that the virtuous, upright, 
honorable Don Steele left a girl to starve 
some years ago; that he felt so guilty 
later that he sent her large sums of 
money as a recompense. I could have 
been buried in Potter’s Field for all he 
cared—then.” 

“T don’t suppose,” said Joyce thought- 
fully, “there is a single argument in the 
world to stop you.” 

“Not one,” answered Laura Hunt 
firmly, “and I wanted to hurt you, too. 
I’ve read of you as the ‘intellectual Mrs. 
Steele,’ the ‘eminent philanthropist’—I 
know your sort. You hold your skirts 
so high and blind your eyes to what’s go- 
ing on so that the other half is forced 
to stay down in the slums.” 

“Has it occurred to you,” said the Si- 
lent Partner quietly, “that I am suffer- 
ing now? That the fact of your exist- 
ence, your—connection with my husband 
is a shock? Is it my fault? Have I 
ever consciously or unconsciously said or 
done or thought an unkind, unjust thing 
concerning you? Don’t you think I 
need pity as well?” 

“I havent seen you shedding any 
tears; you’re cold-blooded. I know your 
sort.” 

The color flamed into the Silent Part- 
ner’s cheeks. “Don’t be too certain,” she 
said. “Miss Hunt, I’m not going to 
make a melodramatic appeal for your 
mercy. You are bent on your own plans. 
But you are wrong when you call me 
cold-blooded. I do not cry or faint or 
become hysterical, as some women do; 
I haven’t that make-up. But I have put 
my whole heart into this election; I’ve 
worked harder than any man at head- 
quarters. I believed in my husband. 
And at the eleventh hour you come for- 
ward to kill the truth I have reverenced 
ever since my wedding day. I’m not de- 
fending Donald Steele; he was wickedly 
wrong. I’m not blaming you—I might 
have done the same. But it’s in the past; 
he’s a different man than when you knew 
him. I’m different, you’re different— 
have you thought of that? Have you 
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thought how people change and grow 
bigger? How their viewpoints change; 
their actions broaden? Hasn’t my hus- 
band in his blunt, selfish, masculine fash- 
ion tried to make up for the neglect and 
cruelty of years ago? It was because he 
was a changed man that he wanted to 
make the past as honorable as he could 
—so he sent you money, the best any 
man can ever offer a woman he has 
wronged. That was why he sent you 
money, Miss Hunt; not because he was 
bribing your silence. Suppose when you 
were my husband’s—common-law wife— 
suppose he had given you plenty, pro- 
tected you from discomfort and censure? 
Are you quite sure you would have 
spoken to-day? Or would you have 
kept silence? Isn’t this the feminine de- 
sire for revenge, a primitive jealousy of 
the convention we call marriage?’ 

“But he gave me no money—until he 
grew afraid of the past.” 

The Silent Partner shut her lips tight- 
ly. “I’m not excusing him,” she said 
presently. “Of course he was wrong— 
so were you. But it’s over, done with, 
dead. You don’t want money, you don’t 
want my husband. You just said you 
hate him. What is the satisfaction in 
killing the belief and faith in thousands 
of people? A few hours of sensational 
gloating over your own past weakness. 
What is the gain? What is the goal? 
Aren’t you satisfied with the victory over 
me? Haven’t I humbled myself enough 
to you? To beg silence—I, his wife?” 

Laura Hunt stood up abruptly. She 
looked closely into the Silent Partner’s 
quivering face. “Tell me, has he made 
you suffer, too?” 

The other put up a protesting hand. 
“T have no bag of letters to publish,” 
she said bitterly, “ no extra sensationalism 
to give the press.” 

“You don’t understand, z~ said the 
woman thickly; “is he—the same?” 

“The—same ?” 

“Is hetas determined to trample over 
obstacles and people that might hamper 
him? Does he still have the refined, cut- 
ting, subtle. cruelty that you can only 
writhe under? Does he silence you 
when you long to speak, when you blame 
yourself for your silence? Can he look 
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at you and make you feel that the game 
is not worth the candle, that the domi- 
nant personality can crush your 2 

“Stop {hss 

Laura Hunt was satisfied. “I haven’t 
seen Don Steele in years,” she said soft- 
ly, “but I know now who made him can- 
didate for governor.” 

The Silent Partner did not move. 
Laura Hunt laid the bag of letters on the 
table. “Do you want to read them?” 
she asked. 

“Why should I? Can’t you see the 
marked copies pouring in here?” she 
laughed shrilly. “PI know what he 
wrote you—don’t be afraid.” 

“Are you going to tell him?” asked 
the woman anxiously. “Will it make a 
difference between you?” 

“He must never know I believe it,” 
said the Silent Partner firmly, “and if 
they try to tell him I do, I shall lie. It 
is best to let him think he has kept his 
mistakes from me.” 

“It takes more women than a man’s 
mother to make him a success,” Laura 
Hunt murmured. 

“Many more,” 
wearily. 

“Do you hate me?” persisted the wom- 
an, her cheeks flushing. 

“Why should I? I have the better 
part. I am only sorry you had the bit- 
ter, thankless share of an unacknowl- 
edged mate.” 

“Why?” she asked fiercely. 

“Because I am grateful to you—you 
served your time and purpose first. Don- 
ald Steele came to me a finer man be- 
cause of his earlier experience. It is I 
who owe the debt. You must not think 
you have revenged yourself by telling 
me of the ‘skeleton. You are wrong. 
You must tell the public if you wish 
hysterical condemnation, maudlin sym- 
pathy.” 

“There is one other thing,” said Laura 
Hunt slowly. “When the scandal breaks 
and Don loses out, give him this—and 
ask him what he remembers.” 

The Silent Partner started. In the 
other’s hand lay a soiled, white baby 
shoe, worn at one side and marked with 
tiny teeth. She grasped it eagerly. 

“This—this, too—oh, Don, Don!” 


said the Silent. Partner 
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“What are you crying for?” demand- 
ed the woman. “Ain't your children go- 
ing to have the best the world can give; 
ain't they going to have name and 

“You don’t understand.” The Silent 
Partner let her tears come unchecked. 
“There is no—child.” 

“I thought—I read 

“Oh, you’ve had what I’d give a thou- 
sand governorships for,” said the Silent 
Partner; “you’ve had the one thing that 
would make this a home. You’ve had 
what makes a wife truly precious in her 
husband’s eyes. Tell your story to the 
press. You have the right, you have 
the right!” 

The starved maternity tipped the 
scales. The fierce, primitive love of re- 
venge, the stifled desire for recognition, 
were lost in the eternal sympathy of sex. 
The flush of victory was chilled; the 
little shoe had served its purpose. 

“What does it all matter?” asked the 
Silent Partner slowly. “I have made 
my husband a public man; you have been 
the mother of his child.” 

Outside came the noise of home-going 
factory hands: 

“Rah, rah, rah for Honest Steele 

“You have the right,” repeated the Si- 
lent Partner stolidly. “I do not ask you 
to keep silence y 

Impulsively Laura Hunt turned to the 
woman she suddenly saw in a new light. 
“It ain’t square to-you, it ain‘t square to 
me, to the best that’s in me to let this lie 
live! It’s all a fake, a fake story 
trumped up by Hardy! He’s laid awake 
nights trying to get something that 
would queer your husband. I know 
Hardy—well. And they thought—I was 
—hard—enough to carry it through. I 
thought I was, too. I would have been 
if it hadn’t been for the baby shoe. They 
made me take that along; that would be 
the fine finale, understand? Don’t 
tremble so, little girl;.I tell you it’s all 
a lie—the letters are fakes, the whole 
thing iô phoney—I’m the only bad thing 
in it—I’m hired. But I can’t go through 
with it—not now—you have the best 
husband God ever put into this world, 
for all I know—only God gave him a 
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pretty sharp enemy to fight with and 
that’s Sam Hardy, opposition candidate. 
It’s a fake, I tell you. I’m a fake, a paid 
liar—and you can look at your husband 
when he’s elected to the governor’s chair 
and say, ‘I trust that man as I trusted 
him the day we were married.’ A dry 
sob broke in her throat as she finished. 

For one moment the wife believed, and 
she drew herself up proudly to order 
the other woman from her house, and 
then she hesitated. What was the truth? 

“You mean you have lied to me all 
along? You never knew my husband— 
you never loved him—you never lived 
with him—and this’—she touched the 
baby shoe with the tip of her forefinger 
—‘this, too, is a lie?” 

Laura Hunt’s head drooped. “Yes,” 
she whispered, her heart beating rapid- 
ly, while her brain throbbed with the 
words: “You fool—you’ve lost your one 
chance to get even with him—you fool, 
to back down now!” But she paid no 
heed to the voice of common sense; she 
glowed at the thought that she had been 
given the chance to retract. The tall, 
slender woman opposite should have her 
belief in her husband again, after all— 
she, the woman cast aside—had had the 
better part. 

Quietly she stole from the room, and 
the Silent Partner, wrapped in her own 
thoughts, did not seem to notice her de- 
parture, but when she heard the outer 
door close a shudder shook her slight 
frame. 

The bag of papers lay on the table, 
they would never be used now, but the 
little shoe was gone. 

And then all doubt vanished, and she 
knew the truth. 


It was late when Steele came to his 
wife, flushed with victory. She greeted 
him with a faint imitation of her usual 
gracious smile. 

“T’ve won,” he said, proudly; 
won, my Silent Partner!” 

Tears were in her eyes as she smiled 
up at him—the smile for the governor- 
ship; the tears, symbols of her woman’s 
shattered trust. 
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ONE WAY 


PLAY IN ONE ACT 


By Helen K. Roberts 


CAST 
EDWIN GRANT..........-. Stockbroker 
CHRISTINA GRANT, Wife of Edwin Grant 
MABEL BRANDER.......-++- Her friend 
POLICE OFFICERS 
PORTER 


Scene :—The dining-room of the 
GRANTS apartment in Bayswater, Lon- 
don. 

Time :—The present. 

When the curtain rises MRS. GRANT ts 
talking to her friend. The table is dain- 
tily laid for dinner for one person. There 
is a chafing-dish and signs of food being 
kept hot for some one on the sideboard. 

The room shows feminine taste and is 
cozy and dainty. Mrs, GRANT herself is 
an extremely well-dressed, attractive and 
pretty woman, with a slight, graceful fig- 
ure—rather unhappy looking, but it is 
evident that though she has made a mis- 
take in her marriage, she is determined 
to put a brave face on the misfortune, 
and has nof allowed herself to become 
slovenly in her personal appearance. 

Curis (bitterly): Mabel! It never 
does to let the outside world get an ink- 
ling of what is going on within, That’s 
just it. It is pride that makes us women 
endure, and endure, and endure! We 
make a mistake in our marriage and are 
too proud to own it. After all, it is 
rather like a maze, isn’t it? It looks easy 
enough to get out of, buf it isn’t. I’m 
afraid lately things have been too glaring 
with our concerns, and the outside world 
is getting a peep into what our life is. 
Life! Hardly an existence—for me! 

Mase (is silent for a moment and 
can only think of the obvious phrases of 
sympathy): My poor friend! How I 
wish I could help you! Why—why don’t 
you leave your husband? 

Curis: Leave him? Supposing I do? 


Have you thought of what a woman’s 
life is, separated from her husband? 
There she is, bound, fettered, still a wife, 
yet not a wife. That is the curious part 
of it all. Here in England a woman is 
expected to submit to and suffer every 
imaginable cruelty without a murmur; 
but she must never under any circum- 
stances leave her husband—unless she 
has grounds for divorcing him. I can’t 
divorce Edwin, because he is careful to 
refrain from doing the one thing that 
would entitle me to a divorce in this coun- 
try. He has never struck me. The whole 
thing is so outrageously one-sided! I 
am made to tolerate the vilest degrada- 
tions, the most loathsome insults, the 
actual lashing of soul and spirit, but be- 
cause my husband has never raised his 
hand to strike me, I am bound, power- 
less! Heavens! It’s time we had the 
suffrage if only to change the marriage 
laws. Why, a cut across my face; a bruise 
on my body would be nothing compared 
with the torments I endure through his 
neglect, unfaithfulress, gambling, gibes, 
tyranny! But he is too clever for that. 
I-am useful to him. He takes all my 
money—lI still have some—and he needs 
that. His pleasures are expensive. 

MABEL: Christina, you can’t 

Curis: Hush! There he is. 

(They are both silent and sit watch- 
ing the outer door, which can be seen 
from the divan when the drawing-room 
door is open. After some fumbling, ac- 
companied by oaths, EDWIN GRANT en- 
ters. He is a strong, muscular man of 
thirty-eight or forty. He doesn’t see 
the visitor, and stands in a violent tem- 
per, tugging at the key in the lock.) 

Epwin: Hell! Damn that key! It’s 
stuck again. Damn the blasted thing! 
(He eventually pulls it out, bangs the 
door, with a snarl, turns and says an- 
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grily): I want dinner. (Directly he has 
said this his face changes when he sees 
MABEL, and wears the smile of the great- 
est good-nature. It is almost impossible 
to believe this kindly countenance ca- 
pable of even a moment's temper, there 
as such a complete change of manner. 
Both Curistina and MABEL rise.) 

Curis: Oh! Mrs. Brander is here. 
She is just going. 

Epwin (smiling, with extended hand 
and great gush and palaver): How do 
you do, my dear Mrs. Brander? Why, 
this is a pleasure! Delightful, delight- 
ful! Have you and Christina had a nice 
chat? Won’t you sit down? Do. I 
want to hear all the news. We can’t let 
you run away. Well, now, how do you 
like the new flat? 

MaseL (still standing) : 
thank you. 

Epwin: Let me see now, is it up- 
stairs or down? 

MABEL (with meaning) : 
is across the passage. 

Epwin: Oh! (Slight pause, he then 
gushes again.) But now you must ney 
and dine with us, if you will. : 
We really can’t let you run away! I’m 
afraid we’re without servants. But you 
won't mind that, will you, as you know 
us so well—Chris rather? (With an 
extra beam.) I want you to know me, 
too. Weve been without servants for 
three days. I daresay Chris told you 
about her fur coat and valuable rings 
disappearing. Dreadful! So we got rid 
of the girls. Darling didn’t want to, but 


Very much, 


Neither. It 


I insisted. We can’t harbor 
thieves. Chris won’t even give them in 
charge. 

Curis: Do stay if you will, Mabel. 


We're all alone to-night. The new maids 
come to-morrow, I am glad to say. Mary 
has been round helping all day, but I let 
her go home at nine. 

Epwin: Yes, we're all alone to-night, 
but I’m.sure dearie has something good 
she can give us. Haven't you, darling? 


MaseL_: Thank you, no. I dined two 
hours ago. 
Epwin: Two hours ago! Really! 


(Taking out his watch.) Why, yes, so 
itis! Ten o'clock! How time flies when 
one is working hard. Positive slavery at 
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the office, Mrs. Brander. 
sure you—slavery ! 

Maset (ignoring him): . Good-by, 
Christina, dear. We must see much of 
each other now that we are neighbors. 
I shall keep a sharp eye on you now. 
(With a glance at Epwin, who laughs 
uncomfortably. She kisses CHRISTINA 
and bows to Epwin.) Good night, Mr. 
Grant. 

(She ignores Epwin’s outstretched 
hand. He opens the door with right 
hand, and apparently doesn’t acknowl- 
edge slight.) 

EDWIN (with great fervor): It is 
most unkind of you to run off like this— 
most unkind, isn’t it, darling? Well, it 
was charming to see you, very, very 
charming. Good-by, dear Mrs. Brander. 
Adieu, rather au revoir! 

(Manet exits. He shuts the door and 
turns round with the cruel, bad-tempered 
expression on his face he wore at his en- 
trance.) 

Epwin (severely): Understand me 
once for all. I will not have that woman 
coming here. I’ve said this to you be- 


Slavery, I as- 


fore. I am saying it again. (Shouts.): 
Do you hear me? Answer! you mute 
fool! 

Curis: I hear you. I am sorry. She 


is my oldest friend, my only friend. Now 
that they have come to live opposite it 
will be difficult to ignore her altogether. 
But, of course, if you—(She pulls her- 
self together and determines to be amia- 
ble and cheerful.) Never mind, dear. 
She sha’n’t come. Now I'll get your din- 
ner. I daresay you are ravenous. 

Epwin_ (interrupting): She can’t 
come here. That is final. Drop the 
subject—and drop her. Get my coat. 
Get my dinner. (She fetches coat.) And 
try and look as if you had a little life in 
you. You didn’t wait, I observe. No! 

(She gives him his soup from the side- 
board.) 

Epwin: I think I have told you a 
hundred times that I can’t eat canned 
soup. 

Curis: Ed, you know quite well that 
it is not canned. But if you don’t like it, 
you needn’t eat it. There’s some salmon 
—you like that, you know. 

Epwin: I know it is canned. Can’t 


ONE WAY 


you manage your domestic affairs bet- 
ter, so that we don’t have to. make 
shift in this way? You’re pretty mum 
to-night. What has been upsetting 
ou? 

Curis (taking his plate, still being 
cheerful): Nothing—nothing. Now— 
you can eat salmon. 

Epwin: No, I don’t want fish. 

Curis: What will you have? 
cutlets and some asparagus? 

Epwin: Give mea cutlet. (She does 
so.) This meat isn’t fresh. (He puts 
down his knife and fork and pushes his 
plate away.) What a meal! (He snatches 
the flowers from the vase and throws 
them in the fireplace.) I abominate pink 
flowers. 

Curis 


Some 


(still remaining good-tem- 
pered): Shall I cook you something? 
Let me! You must eat. You see, I ex- 
pected you at half past seven. Let me 
cook something. 

Epwin: No! (He rises and goes to 
sideboard and pours out a whisky and 
soda, and takes up his position back to 
the fire and drinks it as she clears away.) 
No! Good God! Christina, what a sight 
you look! You’re not a Venus, poor 
dear, are you? I saw Mrs. Kenworthy 
to-day. Dear little Kitty! Now she is 
a smart woman! 

Curis (exasperated at last): I can’t 
think why you never married Kitty in- 
stead of 

Epwin: <A bag of bones! (She 
winces.) Well, I sometimes wonder the 
same thing, except that one must look at 
the practical advantages of marriage be- 
fore one takes the plunge. She certainly 
has wit and charm! Gee! It takes a 
Kentucky woman to know how to love! 
You English women have no “go” or 
vitality. Of course, if Kitty had only 
had your mon—never mind—perhaps— 
Kitty knows how to keep a man amused; 
one wouldn’t have got to the end of her 
so soon! And her friend Marion, too! 
What a ravishing creature! There she 
was, looking handsomer than ever! What 
a figure! What skin! Why -can’t you 
take a lesson from her and dress instead 
of just draping exhibition tablecloths 
round that sloppy body of yours? Really, 
you are such bad style, I hate to take 
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you out. Oh, well, that’s what comes 
of marrying—beneath you. (He lights 
a cigarette and takes another whisky 
and soda.) 

Curis (stung at the insolence and in- 
justice of this last remark): You—you 
dare to cast a slur on my family! 
(Gently) I seem altogether unlucky in 
pleasing you. I am sorry about your 
dinner. You know I was obliged to get 
rid of the servants when my fur coat dis- 
appeared. I won't give either of them 
in charge, because somehow I can not feel 
sure that they stole either that or my 
rings. That coat Dad gave me was 
worth a whole lot of money. I wish we 
could trace it! If only you would take 
the matter up, I know we could. But 
you're so curiously indifferent about my 
affairs. Even when it is a serious mat- 
ter like the theft of a fur coat and val- 
uable rings. I’ve done my best so that 
you should feel no discomfort nor in- 
convenience about the servants. I do 
wish I could please you, and that we 
could live happily together. We're drift- 
ing wider and wider apart. Things have 
been going from bad to worse with us. 
I have tried—so hard—to make you 


happy! I’ve given up all my friends to 
please you. 

Epwin: Nice freaks, too! 

Curis: You’ve apparently no idea 


how you hurt me! My own people never 
even come near me now. What am I to 
do? What is wrong? A man and wife 
must bear with one another. I’ve done 
my best. Our life has become intoler- 
able, and yet I’ve done my best. Indeed, 


I have! (Her cheerfulness has departed 
completely. She is now miserable and 
hopeless.) 

Epwin: Are you starting to snivel? 


For God’s sake cut that out! You love 
to play the role of an ill-used martyr, 
don’t you, like the heroine of a cheap 


novelette! I tell you, you’re a damned 
fool! God! How you get on my 
nerves! This attitude of yours toward 


those thieving servants is one of your fool 

Lady Bountiful poses. You mawkish 

idiot! Shut the window (she does so), 

it’s freezing in here. (Pause.) Have 

you heard from your father to-day? 
Curis: No. 
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Epwin: Isn’t the letter due? 
Curis: You know he advanced me 


this quarter’s allowance some weeks ago, 
—that’s what you’re referring to. (Go- 
ing to him.) Ed, you’ve not been gam- 
bling again? 

Epwin: Supposing I have? (He 
turns away; CHRISTINA crosses and sits 
on stool R.) Come now, don’t be un- 
reasonable. You’re married to a man; 
you're not tied up to a jelly-bag, and a 
man has a man’s temptations. . 

I've been unlucky. Will Carlton and I 
had a game just before we dined, 
and 


Curis: Oh, you’ve already dined? 
Epwin: Well? 

Curis: All right, dear. 

Epwin: Listen to me. I’m in a hole, 


and you’ve got to help me out, Christina. 
You're to get me five hundred pounds by 
to-morrow midday. 

Curis: I can’t. 
haven’t it! 

Epwin (buliying her): Well, you can 
get it, and, what’s more, you shall get it. 
No humbugging me, d’you hear! Sit 
down and write to your father. Tell him 
you've been speculating foolishly, or tell 
him your lungs are bad and that you have 
to go abroad for an expensive treatment. 
Say you have heart trouble, say anything 
that will bring it immediately and make 
him wire the money. Get up! (She 
rises mechanically and walks to desk and 
sits down.) 

Curis: Are you forgetting how often 
I’ve written for money and how, quarter 
after quarter, you have had every penny 
of my allowance? You complain of my 
clothes being dowdy; how can F help it? 
I have no money to spend on them. My 
father makes me a generous allowance, 
but it is yours now, not mine, and I don’t 
begrudge it to you. I’ve placed it all 
at your disposal to help you in your diffi- 
culties. But this time I must refuse. I 
simply dare not write again. 

Epwin: You will write at once! Lis- 
ten, Chris, I must have five hundred 
pounds, and you must get it for me. No 
(with a sneer), not from your father; 
ask Jim Hartley. 

(Pause. CHRISTINA turns in her chair 
and looks up at him.) 


I really can't. I 


WAY 


Curis: Jim Hartley? What are you 
thinking of? 
Epwin: Your lover. 


Curis (perfectly quietly): You lie! 
Epwin (sneering): You will write. 


Curis: I shall not. 
Epwin: Damn you! You will. 
Curis: I shall not. Jim Hartley is 


not my lover, and you know it. He is 
one of the rare men of this world able 
to give a great and fine friendship to 
a woman loyally and nobly. I know he 
loves me, but by daring to insinuate that 
he is my lover you insult us both. I’ve 
tried my best to do my duty by you—you 
have stoned my love to death. I see now, 
a= never have cared. It was all a trick 
; you only wanted my money— 
my money! (Rises.) Ah! (facing him, 
with horror, as an idea flashes through 
her brain.) Edwin! Did you take my 
sealskin coat? Why, of course you did! 
And my rings! I see it in your face— 
you did—you did! (She walks up and 
down the room in despair.) Heavens! 
I’m married to a thief! 

Epwin (his face dark with rage): 
Don’t make such a fuss! What if I 
did? You're my wife, aren’t you? And 
I shall take whatever I damned well 
please. And whats more . you’re 
to get that money, and stop trying a 
“pure soul” bluff on me. You evidently 
think Pm color blind to believe in in- 
nocence the shade of yours. Jim Hartley 
will do anything you ask. So ask. 
(Raising his voice to a shout.) Do what 
I tell you. (He moves R. near side- 
board.) 

Curis (standing C. back of table): I 
shall not. And now we’ve come to the 
end, you and I. My life with you is one 
long degradation from morning to night. 
You neglect me; you make a slave of me; 
you flaunt your mistresses in my face, 
and spend my money on them. Oh, yes! 
I know where the money goes—on wom- 
en, and cards, until our name has be- 
come a by-word. And I have been hop- 
ing that by patience I could win you 
back, but when you couple my name with 
a man who respects me, and whom I re- 
spect, here is our end—yes—our end. 
The spirit you have tried to crush and 
trample on is surging up in me at this 
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last insult of yours. J have a life to 
live, too. Now—understand, I have 
borne all I intend to bear. I see you now 
for what you really are—a thief—a bully 
—and a coward. I despise you from the 
depths of my soul. This isn’t marriage, 
it is bondage, and I won't be tied to a 
thing like you any longer. (She sweeps 
everything off the table, shakes her hair 
down and rushes to the window, throws 
it open, pulls down curtains, leans out, 
shrieking violently.) Help! Help! 
Murder! Help! (Tears open her col- 
lar.) 


Epwin (too surprised at the turn- 


things have taken to do anything, and he 
just sits still and gasps): My God! 
What are you doing? 


Curis: Seeking my release! Help! 
Will no one come? (She goes through 
the antics of a woman brutally 
handled. He is too flabbergasted to 
move. ) 

Epwin: Have you gone out of your 
mind? 


Curis (screaming): Help! Help! 
I’m being murdered! See the crowd col- 
lecting, yet nobody dares to stir. Help! 
Mercy! Why, you might be actually cut- 
ting my throat before any one would 
move to save me. Help! Help! Will 
no one come? 

Epwin: For God’s sake, be quiet! 
(Beginning to realize her tactics are dan- 
gerous to himself jumps up and goes to 
the door.) 

Curis: Help! Yes, there’s some one 


coming at last! Help me! At last! at 
last! 
Epwi1n: Be quiet! Control yourself. 


(He turns from the door, goes over to 
her, and for the first time touches her. 
He fiercely puts his hand over her mouth 
and catches her right arm just as the 
PoLice OFFICER enters, accompanied by 
the PorTER with another policeman. Mrs. 
Branver follows. Epwin releases his 
wife immediately, and she falls on to the 
divan.) Policeman (in the suavest 
tones he can produce. under the circum- 
stances), my wife—my poor wife 


(Mrs. BRANDER crosses over to 
CHRISTINA.) 
P. Orr.: All right, we’ll soon settle 


you, my man. (Handcuffs him. To the 
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Porter): Stand at the door and admit 
no one. 


EpwIn (indignant and excited) : Here, 
this is preposterous! You don’t know 
what you're doing. 

Curis (moaning) : 
me. 

Epwin: That’s a lie! 
out of her mind. 

P. Orr.: We'll hear everything you 
have to say in the morning. (To 
CHRISTINA): Can I send anyone to you, 
Ma’am? 

Curis (sobbing and moaning still): 
No, no, keep everyone away. I shall be 
all right alone. 

Epwin (during these remarks and 
their subsequent conversation he inter- 
polates the following, and the Potice- 
MAN makes notes in notebook) : I haven't 
touched the woman. It’s a damned trick. 
Take these handcuffs off me. It’s lies, 
It’s a trick. She’s crazy. This isn’t fair 
play. It’s an outrage. (To CHRISTINA) : 
You liar! You shall pay for this! 

Mrs. B. (getting water for CHRIS- 
TINA): Drink this. Shall I send for a 
doctor? 

Curis: Thank you. No. I’m bruised 
: that’s all. (Moans.) Mabel, 
stay with me. Don’t go, don’t leave me, 
don’t leave me! 

(She lies on the cushions moaning. 
Drinks a little water and hands back 
glass to Mrs. BRANDER, who replaces it 
on the sideboard.) 

EDWIN (quickly to CHRISTINA, while 
Mrs. BRANDER’s back is turned): Curse 
you, damn you, you fool! ‘I'll wring your 
neck. I'll choke you for this. Don’t you 
know that this means ruin for me? 

MaseL: Do you feel any better, dear? 

Curis: Yes, thank you, Mabel. 

Epwin (trying to control himself, and 
realizing abuse is unwise): This is all 


He tried to kill 


She has gone 


hysteria. She’s—my poor darling is ill 
—she is 
P. Orr.: Silence! (To CHRISTINA): 


Madam, can I rely on your presence at 
the police court at ten to-morrow morn- 
ing? 
Curis: At ten? Yes, I will be there. 
Epwin (talking through their remarks, 
desperate again): It’s false! You're all 
being fooled. I’m not a wife beater. 
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You liar! Take these things off me— 
take them off, I say. I swear to you 
it’s a mistake. My God! Take them 
off ! 

P. Orr. (to Mrs. BRANDER): 
your name, Madam? 

Mrs. B.: Mrs. Brander—I live in the 
flat opposite—No. 6. 

P. OFF.: Can I depend upon you, 
too, as a witness? 

Mrs. B.: Certainly—by all means. 

P. Orr.: Good night. Thank you, 
Madam. (To CHRISTINA): I hope you 


And 
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will feel better. (To Epwin, who is still 
expostulating): Come along! 

(Leads off Epwin, who is shouting 
and struggling wildly, with the help of 
another POLICEMAN followed by the por- 
ter who shuts the door. 

Curis: Good night. 

(When they have gone, and their 
voices are no longer heard, CHRISTINA 
springs up, alive and excited.) 


Curis: Mabel! This means my free- 
dom—at last, at last! Free! Free! 
CURTAIN 


THE HUNCHBACK OF THE CASENTINO 


By Ida Warner MacLean 


T thirty-five, having made an 

enviable name by painting 

French peasant life, Carleton 

surprised his world by sud- 
denly turning his face toward Italy. In 
Florence he looked about, and decided 
on setting up his easel in one of the 
quaint villages clustered on the many 
hills of the Casentino—that “loveliest 
vale of Tuscany.” 

Armed with maps and a fair knowl- 
edge of the language, he set out directly, 
but without haste, to find just the place 
he wanted; ranging leisurely, but—and 
this was Carleton’s special characteristic 
—always keeping his objective well in 
view. : 

One day, pausing at the Convent of 
S. Eremo, he stood in one of the tiny 
gardens, conversing with a kindly faced 
monk, while the clear morning light 
shone full upon his strong-featured, thin- 
lipped face and tall, muscular figure. 
Unseen by him from out a tiny window 
in a nearby building, a pair of strange, 
yellow-gray eyes were staring at him, 
and followed his retreating form until 
a turn of the road shut it from their 
sight. 

Throughout the length and breadth of 
the Casentino every hill is crowned by 
a small town or village—clusters of 
humble cottages grouped about its own 
more or less crumbling “castello,” where 


in old days one’s good neighbors might 
be kept under discreet surveillance. 
Passing many in review, Carleton sud- 
denly decided on Borgo alla Collina as 
his resting place. Two days later his 
baggage had arrived, and he was “At 
home.” 

This abrupt ending of his wanderings 
meant the end of his quest. While 
tramping from one place to another, 
those cold, bright eyes had taken account 
of each face they rested upon. His ob- 
jective was, as ever, well kept in view. 
Scenery for him meant only the neces- 
sary environment, the harmonious set- 
ting for the depicting of human life; but 
his taste was critical and difficult in se- 
lection of models. At Borgo alla Col- 
lina, while passing by the cottage of a 
certain contadino, he found the type, 
perfect in each detail, for which ‘he 
sought. 

A slight figure, half-child, yet with 
a hint of hovering womanhood in round- 
ing angles, had paused in the open door- 
way, turning to glance over her shoulder 
in naive curiosity at the stranger. The 
large, soft, dark eyes, the wavy, silken 
hair with blue high lights, creamy brown 
skin, with the blush of a rose beneath— 
the girl’s coloring was perfect, but not 
more so than others the painter had seen 
daily. It was the subtle something in 
expression, the sensitive dilation of thin 
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nostrils, the arch sweetness and the hint 
of pathos about the lovely, coral-pink lips 
—all these and an underlying possibility 
for feeling which made Peppina what she 
was, raising her to what Carleton meant 
by “The Type.” 

“There she is!” he said to himself 
contentedly, and at once turned his at- 
tention to finding suitable lodgings. ` 

When the painter had gone his way, 
a figure crouching on the step at the 
girl’s feet stirred—a pair of strange, yel- 
low-gray eyes stared after him. 

“An American. ` I saw him at Camal- 
doli a week since.” 

“So? I do not like him, this Ameri- 
can.” 

“Why ?” 

An expressive downward wave of the 
hand. 

“Because—I do not know—a shiver 
crept over me when I met his eye.” 

Her companion rose, uncurling like 
some couchant animal, and stood up- 
right, showing a strange, stunted figure. 
Broad-shouldered he was, with long 
arms, a distorted spine and cruelly twist- 
ed and deformed legs. In years he might 
have been possibly eighteen, but eons of 
pain looked out of the cavernous eyes, 
which were surprisingly light and clear 
and bright in contrast to the overhanging 
black brows. His face was haggard, 
with big features, framed in shaggy 
black hair. Standing, he was scarcely 
on a level with the girl’s shoulder. 

“Matteo.” 

“Si, nina?” 

“To-morrow we'll go up to the great 
chestnuts on the edge of the wheat field, 
and you'll tell me tales of the old days, 

es?” 

“Maybe.” 

“But, yes! Matteo!” 

“Yes, then.” . 

The instant he had made his decision, 
Carleton set himself to a deliberate study 
of his environment—to absorb the at- 
mosphere—to saturate himself with local 
color—to drive out of his consciousness 
all trace of previous existence. It was 
one of his theories that only so could 
one successfully portray the essense of 
the life encompassing him. When he 
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placed a canvas before the public, those 
whose opinion was worth while did not 
say, “Ah, one of Carleton’s. French 
things!” but, “Carleton in Brittany, I 
see,” or “in Provence,” as it might- be. 
So, to those who knew Dante’s beloved 
vale, next winter would bring alluring 
recollections of the Casentino. 

So he went down the single, winding 
street of the little village with clear eyes, 
passing on to the clearly registering 
brain the mellow grays and yellows, or 
dingy white of walls and buildings; the 
solemn dark of cypress spears against 
the luminous sky; the richer, warmer 
green of clustered chestnuts; far heights 
each crowned with time-gnawed frag- 
ments of the might and power of past 
ages. A gay little vagrant of a path 
beckoned him to leave the dusty state of 
the high road, and wander errantly 
through waving, silver-green wheat 
fields which later would turn to gold, 
all splashed with blood-red poppies and 
harboring timid, blue cornflowers. 

Presently the little gypsy path he was 
following was joined by another run- 
ning gayly down a steep slope and out 
over grassy meadows toward where the 
Arno flashed along on her way to es- 
cape from the circling hills. Carleton 
chose to wind upward to where a grove 
of chestnuts promised grateful shelter 
from the sun. 

His leisurely advance made no sound 
which was not covered by the whispers 
of the grain, while the song of some hid- 
den bird suddenly flung upon the air 
was almost startling. A clump of scrub- 
by growth thrust itself across the way, 
and as he neared it Carleton became con- 
scious of a voice—a clear, wonderfully 
sweet and resonant voice, evidently read- 
ing or reciting, so even and continuous 
was its flow. With no premonition that 
he was blindly following Fate’s pointing 
finger, the painter skirted the screening 
trees and came upon a picture at which 
his arrogant spirit leaped, claiming: 

“Tt is mine!” 

Detached from the grove to which they 
belonged, two giant chestnuts had start- 
ed life as twins, not six feet apart, and 
succeeding years had so intertwined the 


‘luxuriant growth of their towering 
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forms that eye could scarcely distin. 
guish their separate entities save where 
the two rough-barked trunks marked 
their birth, 

Facing one another, and each with 
back to one of the arboreal twins sat two 
figures. Peppina, one knee drawn up to 


support an elbow, held her eager face . 


in the cup of a slender, brown hand, 
while with parted lips and quivering nos- 
trils, with big, absorbed eyes flaring wide 
and staring, she listened to the dramatic 
flow of Matteo’s words. And Matteo, 
his long arms wrapped about his dwarfed 
legs, sat hunched against the tree; his 
head, with its rough mane atoss, thrown 
back. But his pain-old face was trans- 
figured by some inner radiance, the light 
of which streamed from his strange, 
bright eyes, glowing yellow in the shad- 
ow. He was in the midst of some old, 
barbaric tale of romance belonging to 
the days when each hill of the Casentino 
was crowned by the castle of its Prince, 
“and men were brave and maidens fair.” 
Even as Carleton, halting to absorb each 
detail of the scene, listened subconscious- 
ly to the words of the story-teller, Mat- 
teo was saying: 

“And the serf, my ancestor, who 
adored the Princess, set himself to watch 
the stranger; for he doubted him, and 
he saw with a hot heart that the Prin- 
cess’ eyes followed him.” 

It was on the inspired story-teller that 
Carleton’s attention was riveted. The 
strong, bold features held a curious like- 
ness, for the moment, to the eager rap- 
ture of Savanarola. The wild eyes, fixed 
on something unseen save by his spirit, 
took no note of actual surroundings. 
Matteo was no longer living on the hill- 
side of To-day; he was back in the rude 
medievalism, watching through the eyes 
of a faithful servant the threatening cir- 
cle of a hawk above a snow-white dove. 

Carleton never “rushed his fences,” 
and he went away, leaving the two on the 
edge of the grove ignorant of his espion- 
age. But he had the great picture of 
his year clearly set in his inner vision. 

The painter had taken up his lodging 
in the old castle, and the kindly, voluble 
landlady entered enthusiastically into the 
subject of possible models. There was 
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Silvano Torri, if the Signor wanted a 
fine, handsome, young man, and one with 
the patience—he would sit or lean for 
hours without offering to move a finger. 
The Signor thanked her gratefully and, 
testing Silvano’s powers of repose, found 
they had in no way been exaggerated. 
Several preliminary canvases glowed 
with local color before Carleton made 
any advances towards the two who he 
had decreed were to add a deeper note to 
his world’s applause. He watched Pep- 
pina saunter away one morning, driving 
her father’s little flock of goats to pas- 
ture, and later he followed, with his 
traps slung across his back. 

When he came up with her she was 
lying against a hillock, with the sun fall- 
ing in all its fervor on her upturned face 
and dreamy, half-closed eyes. Her gen- 
tle charges nibbled peacefully close by. 

Carleton’s sudden advent startled the 
girl. A flame flashed up over her cheek 
and brow, a look of panic appeared in 
her soft eyes; then, with a single lithe 
movement, she was on her feet and 
away; the flurried goats stormed after 
over a ridge, and the surprised artist was 
gazing at an empty hillside. 

“My sketch was laid in with fugitive 
colors,’ he commented, grimly humor- 
ous, and quietly set out in pursuit. 

He found the runaways just over the 
swelling shoulder of the hills, and re- 
inforced. The goats were once more 
decorously cropping the short grass, and 
beside Peppina stood the ungainly form 
of the hunchback, listening to the tale 
of her late encounter. His light, bright 
eyes challenged the newcomer, while 
Peppina, too, stared at him with un- 
friendly glance. But the girl’s expres- 
sion wavered as Carleton, raising his 
cap, smiled the frank, meaningless smile 
which seemed to mean so much. In fair- 
ly good Italian he deprecated having 
frightened the Signorina as well as—a 
humorous side-glance touched the indif- 
ferent quadrupeds—her pretty goats, but 
he had obtained permission from the 
mother of the Signorina to ask that she 
would pose for him to make a little pic- 
ture. 

But, no! Peppina declined to sit still 
and be painted—hinting that her moth- 
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er’s consent did not necessarily mean her 
own. The artist argued good-naturedly, 
and at length turned to Matteo, whose 
gaze had never left the stranger’s face. 

“Can’t you persuade your sister?” he 
asked pleasantly. 

The Hunchback answered curtly: 

“She is not my sister, an’ I will not 
try.” 
And that was the mistake Matteo 
made. The obvious disappointment on 
Carleton’s handsome face at this rude re- 
buff caused one of the queer, illogical 
shiftings of sentiment feminine mind is 
subject to. Her first recoil rebounded 
toward sudden sympathy. She took a 
hasty step forward, casting a half-angry 
glance at Matteo’s stern, repellent face 
as she said: 

“But, yes, Signor, I have the mind 
changed; why not? Twenty centesimi 
to sit still in the sunshine for an hour? 
Think, Matteo, it will buy me a new rib- 
bon for the Festa!’ 

And Matteo, silent save when the one 
inspiration moved him to winged words, 
held his peace. But he remained close 
by, crouched in his favorite position, 
where his watchful eyes saw each glance, 
his jealous ears caught each word that 
passed, 

Carleton wasted no time, but set about 
his work with swift, sure strokes. Prof- 
iting by past experience when dealing 
with a model of moods, he expended lit- 
tle effort on accessories, but devoted his 
attention to the lovely, glowing face, so 
full of the latent possibilities of Southern 
passion, 

Events justified his perspicacity. 

Before the first hour was up Peppina, 
grown cold in her capricious fancy, felt 
restless, and finally, without warning, 
sprang to her feet. : 

“It is enough,” she said curtly. 
“Come, Matteo.” And picking up her 
switch, she stirred the goats to activity, 
heading them toward home. 

“Wait,” said Carleton quietly; “don’t 
you want to see this?” 

He held out his canvas. Her half-re- 
luctant glance was swiftly changed to a 
stare of delight mingled with awe. Even 
Matteo drew in his breath with a sharp 
hiss. Looking through narrowed lids 
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from one face to the other, the painter 
smiled inly. There would be no further 
trouble in coaxing Peppina to pose. Not 
but what she had her wilful days, when 
not all Carleton’s persuasions, backed by 
her mother’s scandalized scolding, could 
prevent her from following her beloved 
pastime of slipping away to some quiet 
nook with Matteo, where, chained by 
the Hunchback’s fervid eloquence, she 
let hours pass by drinking in the mar- 
velous old tales he had to tell. No one 
throughout all the Casentino could tell 
such tales as Matteo, to whom they had 
descended from father to son for all the 
generations which lay between the birth 
of a proud race in the now-crumbling 
castle on the hill of Borgo to the pres- 
ent. In those old days the Prince’s most 
devoted follower had been one Matteo 
—Matteo of the Long Arm. These old 
romances, poured forth by a poet born, 
a minstrel belated, and broidered by an 
imagination enriched by all the passion 
of a deep, introspective nature, wherein 
suffering had fined down the barrier be- 
tween the real world and the unreal, held 
entranced Peppina’s whole being, half- 
wakened, as she was, to womanhood’s 
first faint stirrings. Poor silver-tongued 
Matteo, rapt singer, never guessed the 
echoes he was waking to life in his little 
playmate’s innocent heart, never dreamed 
that gradually the gallant knights of his 
romances grew to wear one certain face 
to Peppina’s inner vision. His natural 
instinct against Carleton was never suf- 
ficiently subdued for him to trust the 
girl from under his own espionage, and 
the painter was accustomed to the silent 
figure of the Hunchback crouching close 
at hand wheresoever he might be at work 
when Peppina was acting as model. The 
American was not in the least disturbed 
by this guardianship; rather, he utilized 
the opportunities thus afforded to dispel 
the Hunchback’s distrust, and thus pave 
the way to the sittings for the Great Pic- . 
ture. 

The second month of his stay in the 
Casentino was almost worn away, and 
the painter, reviewing the sketches al- 
ready glowing on the dingy walls of his 
studio, felt exultantly that at last the 
spirit of the old Tuscan vale had indeed 
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entered in and taken possession of his 
being, was ready to guide his hand. It 
was time to start on the work which 
should put his name on the tongues of 
men; should write it indelibly upon the 
scroll of Fame. 

And that day Matteo disappeared. 

Carleton was sufficiently annoyed at 
having to postpone what he wanted to 
begin at once, but when, in addition, 
Peppina freakishly avoided him at every 
turn, thus preventing the study he had 
planned of her as he had first seen her 
standing at her father’s door, he set his 
jaw, while his thin lips curved in a smile 
which was without mirth. It was a bore 
to be obliged to go to the trouble of 
stratagem, but his work was not to be 
given pause because of the whims of a 
little fool of a peasant. 

The next day he met Peppina on a 
sunny path running along the yellow 
wheat field. He stopped, putting his 
hand in his pocket. 

“Will you give this money I owe him 
to Matteo when he returns, Peppina?” 
he asked gently. “And say to him I was 
sorry not to see him again.” 

Peppina’s eyes opened wide, a sudden 
dismay drove the pretty color from her 
cheek. 

“But—but Matteo will be back soon, 
Signor. He has but gone to the good 
monks at S. Eremo until he recovers once 
more from the sickness.” 

Carleton looked sympathetic. 

“Tm sorry he is ill. Here, add this to 
the sum I owe him. And say good-by 
to him for me, will you, Peppina ?” 

He made as if to pass on, but a trou- 
bled Peppina barred the way. 

“And the Signor will not wait until 
Matteo comes back? I—I thought—the 
Signor said he had the mind to paint yet 


more. The Signor spoke of the two 
big chestnuts with possibly Matteo 
and—and me ” Her stammering 


tongue failed, but the big, soft eyes im- 
plored. 

Carleton smiled his most charming 
smile. 

“But how can I be sure that when 
Matteo returns he will be ready to pose 
as I wish? And you—I have no time 
to waste, and a model who runs away 
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when I need her is of little use, Pep- 
pina.” 

Peppina’s dark eyes were bright with 
a mist of tears. J] Signor smiled so 
kindly, and yet he looked sorry, too. 
And it was she, Peppina, little pig that 
she was, who was disappointing him, 
and driving him to go away where he 
would find perhaps another model who 
would not treat him thus. 

“Signor,” she faltered humbly, “I will 
run away no more if 4 

An interruption came suddenly in the 
form of a third person, a swaggering 
figure which strolled up from below. 
Carleton briefly glanced at him, classing 
him at once as a type of tourist which 
makes the name Anathema wherever they 
chance to light. A bold-eyed youth, who 
grinned in a would-be knowing way as 
he looked from the painter to the pretty, 
pleading face of the girl. He passed on, 
and Carleton, not wasting time after 
Peppina’s surrender, speedily allowed 
himself to agree to a new trial of the 
penitent’s services. 

Making an appointment for after- 
noon, the artist continued on his way to- 
ward Strada, and Peppina sped lightly 
along toward home, following the path 
taken shortly before by the red-faced 
pedestrian. 

And then occurred an incident crude 
and banal, which, nevertheless, was the 
rivet in the chain of devotion which 
should bind the little peasant girl’s heart 
of fire to Carleton forever. 

A sudden shrill cry rang out on the 
air—a_ girls cry—and, falling on the 
painter’s ear, he turned and went strid- 
ing swiftly back along the way he had 
come. He had a premonition as to the 
scene being enacted just out of sight, 
as he recalled the beefy-faced youth who 
passed when he was speaking with Pep- 
pina, so he was not surprised to find her 
struggling like an angry cat in the em- 
brace of the stranger. 

“What a little spitfire!” the latter was 
saying between gusts of laughter. “I’m 
going to have a kiss for each scratch, 
my dainty Dago, so hold up your pretty 
head.” 

He succeeded in putting one hand be- 
neath the girl’s chin and holding her 
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struggling form with the other arm. 
Reaching forward, his thick, grinning 
lips pressed—a muscular man’s hand, 
which had been deftly inserted between 
them, and the victim of his gallantry. A 
second hand, closing on his collar, jerked 
him backward, and he next found his 
face being smartly slapped by the same 
palm he had a moment before so pas- 
sionately saluted. Not long after he 
was going quickly down the hill, having 
curtailed his sight-seeing, and with his 
ears tingling from a few stinging words 
uttered by his chastiser. 

Thereafter there was no stint in the 
willing obedience rendered by Peppina 
to Carleton’s slightest wish. Without re- 
serve the child-woman poured out all the 
warm treasure of her devotion on Z} 
Signor, as she called him; her inflection 
turning it into a title. 

Thoroughly at ease now, and her 
tongue unloosed by the tide of uncom- 
prehended happiness swelling within, 
Peppina chattered gaily whenever the 
work permitted, and, half - listening, 
Carleton soon knew all the story of her 
simple little life; knew that of all her 
friends the Hunchback was the dearest. 
He it was who had taken care of her 
when, all too young, she had been turned 
from out her mother’s arms by the swift- 
ly following baby brother. She told him 
of Matteo’s famous descent from the 
most trusted servant of the first Prince 
who had ever dwelt in the stronghold 
where Carleton had found shelter. How 
from generation to generation, through 
the servant’s descendants, the traditions 
of that noble race had been handed 
down; wonderful old tales of romance 
and chivalry which Matteo could recite 
by the hour when he was so inclined. 

“It is only for me he will always tell 
them,” she added with innocent boasting. 
“But, then, Matteo loves me much, and 
I love him.” 

“And you think he will be persuaded 
to tell some of these wonder stories up 
in the chestnut grove so I may paint you 
and him the while?” 

“But, yes, Signor, for me; I know 
it.” 

The wheat was yellow in the rolling 
fields, and all through it glowed daring 
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scarlet poppies, challenging the eye with 
their flaunting loveliness, while more 
modest blue cornflowers nodded shyly 
from between the golden spears of grain, 
when Matteo returned from his exile. 
Grayer of face, with the tragedy of his 
late grim struggle written in new lines 
on his forehead, and looking from his 
wild, light eyes, he followed Peppina 
like a grotesque shadow one morning to 
where Carleton awaited her in an olive 
grove, where he was painting her against 
a delicious background of the cool, gray- 
green trees. To Carleton’s surprise, the 
Hunchback, who always came and went 
like a voiceless shadow, spoke a few shy 
words of greeting in his curiously musi- 
cal tone, and when the morning’s work 
was ended silently insisted on carrying 
home the heavier portion of the artist’s 
property. Late that evening, as Carle- 
ton sat idly smoking and dreaming be- 
side a window in his temporary studio, 
there came an abrupt knock upon the 
door. 

“Avanti!” The door opened, and over 
the threshold stepped the Hunchback, 
bearing a wide, flat basket heaped with 
fine oranges, still clustering on the branch 
amid their cool, green leaves. 

With a lithe sweep of his long arms, 
he placed the offering at the painter’s 
feet. “They are the finest to be gotten 
in the country, Signor. I brought them 
with me from the good Padre’s garden 
at S. Eremo. Will the Signor deign to 
accept them?” 

Carleton smiled his charming smile. 

“Why, with many thanks, Matteo. 
But you surely are robbing yourself.” 

The Hunchback made a dignified ges- 
ture of dissent, then, lightly touching his 
breast with his finger tips, looked the 
other eye to eye and spoke with passion- 
ate force: 

“Were the Signor to ask of me my 
heart’s blood—it were nothing. Peppina 
has told me.” 

Carleton nodded kindly. 

“I understand. That 
brute !”” 

Matteo’s pale face was convulsed; his 
eyes gleamed mere points of white flame 
under his drawn, black brows ; his mobile 
lips drew back from his clenched teeth? 


disgusting 
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his voice came in a curious, singing whis- 
er: 

“T went to Strada where the cur 
lodged—but he was gone. If he comes 
again, there are those who will let me 
know, and then—then—I, Matteo, will 
meet him.” 

The next moment he had slipped 
away. 

“That won’t be a merry meeting for 
the amateur Lothario,” decided Carleton 
with a shrug. Then, while the memory 
was vivid, he lighted his big reflector 
lamp and set to work to reproduce the 
mask of hate which had confronted his 
eyes when Matteo spoke of that post- 
poned meeting, This accomplished to his 
satisfaction, he ate a couple of Matteo’s 
oranges, and went to bed in a contented 
frame of mind, 

Matteo’s passionate gratitude to the 
painter for his defence of Peppina em- 
braced the opportunity to be of service, 
so there was no difficulty in gaining his 
consent to pose for the picture Carleton 
had set his mind upon. He showed a 
curious lack of self-consciousness, and 
it was Peppina who noted with warming 
heart how the pose chosen placed the 
Hunchback’s worst physical deformity 
as little in evidence as possible, and 
caused attention to concentrate upon his 
inspired face. Day after day the three 
climbed the winding path to the twin 
chestnuts, and, once in position, Matteo 
threw himself into recital as never be- 
fore, while the hours flew past. Pep- 
pina drank in draughts of her beloved 
romances, while Carleton’s keen eyes 
and swift, sure fingers worked. That 
Matteo descended the hill daily feeling 
drained of half his life was something 
he kept locked in his own breast, and 
never did he falter in his task. The fire 
in his eyes glowed as brilliantly, the 
clear, singing resonance of his voice con- 
tinued to pour forth its flow of vivid 
words, as evenly as when he began. 

And at length—at length it was fin- 
ished. Peppina and Matteo gazed at 
the great canvas with awe. Peppina’s 
heart thrilled with pleasure at sight of 
the beauty J! Signor’s magic brush 
had lent her face; but even her simple 
nature comprehended that what made the 
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real greatness of this thing the painter 
had accomplished was, not the bloom 
and beauty of the listener, but the il- 
lumined face of the “Teller of Tales.” 
It was her Matteo—the Matteo she 
loved, but it was more. Uplifted, fer- 
vent, mystical—world-old, God-young— 
through his delineation of the Hunch- 
back’s soul Carleton had touched great- 
ness, 

Matteo saw his own face only as a 
shadow—an adjunct. His gaze riveted 
itself upon Peppina’s. 


Not long after came a day when Mat- 
teo and Peppina watched I Signor 
pass down the highway out of their 
lives. 

“Pll be back in the early spring,” he 
promised, “and you will both be here to 
help me with my work? I can’t do 
without either one, you know. I have 
a greater picture planned for next year, 
and I shall need you both.” 

He smiled with the misleading warmth 
which promised so much and meant so 
little, shook hands, and left them stand- 
ing at the crest of the hill where they 
might watch him grow smailer and small- 
er until he turned a distant corner—and 
the world was empty. Their wistful eyes 
turned to each other for comfort, and 
Matteo it was who found it first. The 
world could never be very sad for him so 
long as it held Peppina. His devotion 
to Carleton might be said to be but a 
reflection of Peppina’s, called into being 
only by the artist’s defence of her. But 
such was the man’s strong personality— 
his will to overcome their first recoil—to 
compel their liking, that he had succeed- 
ed well. Many hours that in other days 
had been filled with medieval romances 
were during the months that followed 
devoted to silent listening on Matteo’s 
part while Peppina lingered in words 
over the bygone summer. Their olden 
haunts held ever a shadowy third. 

The winter was more than half over. 
But an unusual cold had descended upon 
the Casentino that year; a gripping cold 
for which the contadini were ill pre- 
pared. In spite of hermetically sealed 
windows, the cold crept in, and where it 
caught and wrestled with the old and 
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weak there was a new grave opened in 
the little cemetery on the hilltop. 

But with the advent of March, no mat- 
ter what the weather, Peppina made a 
daily pilgrimage down the winding high- 
way to the point where she had waved 
farewell to Jl Signor, and where she 
looked and longed to see hir: returning 
any day. For had he not said, “In the 
early spring I come”? 

Ever beside her, a patient, misshapen 
shadow, muffled in his ragged brown 
cloak, was Matteo. His grave voice ad- 
monishing against her impatience, but 
yielding to her insistence that one could 
not tell—/l Signor might choose to 
come earlier this year; and they two 
whom he had called his friends, of course 
they must be ready to greet him, lest he 
think they had forgotten. 

Mateeo shrewdly opined Z Signor 
would be unlikely to seek the Casentino 
while the sun either remained hidden for 
days, or else gleamed coldly from a 
“white sky’’—but what mattered his opin- 
ion against Peppina’s desire? 

But one day when she slipped away 
to her lookout, searching the empty road 
where a cutting wind laughed away hope, 
the cold seem to search to her very heart; 
and that night, in the close, airless room 
shared by many sisters and brothers, 
Peppina shivered under the nondescript 
huddle of bedclothing. 

Poor little Peppina! 

When all suddenly the cold mountain 
winds ceased to blow, and earth laughed 
in radiant beauty under the ardent ca- 
resses of the sun, not all its warmth could 
drive out the deadly chill closing about 
little Peppina’s heart. Daily Matteo 
came early and, wrapping his fading 
treasure in his tattered brown cloak, car- 
ried her to a rude seat he had made in 
the shelter of an oak, commanding the 
long, long road which her wistful eyes 
searched in vain. 

Nightly the pathetic, hopeful voice 
would say: 

“But to-morrow—he will 
come to-morrow, Matteo?” 

And the Hunchback, crowding back the 
heartbreak from his own voice, would 
answer bravely: 

“To-morrow, nina, he will of a surety 
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come.” Then she would cling to his 
strong hand and whisper : 

“My good Matteo! I love- thee, Mat- 
teo!” 

May had not yet slipped away when 
one day Peppina did not go to her tryst 
—and Matteo, with burning eyes, knelt 
beside her still form, the far-receding 
echo of her last cry in his ears: 

“Hark! Matteo, Il Signor—is com- 
ing” 


And just at sunset of the following 
day he came. Striding easily up the steep 
road, he reached the village with the 
creeping twilight which had long sub- 
merged the valley below. Just as he 
swung around the turn below a certain 
cottage, a solemn chanting rose on the 
quiet air, and he paused to watch a 
strange possession pass out through the 
humble, well-known doorway. 

First, two by two, and pacing slow, 
white-robed choir boys, preceded by the 
crucifer bearing aloft the sacred cross; 
after these walked the village girls, their 
rosy faces showing subdued and tear- 
stained under thin white veils draping 
their dark heads; they were followed by 
the young women with veils of black 
lace. All held lighted candles, and their 
flickering flames cast curious, darting 
shadows along the way. Chanting in his 
sweet, worn voice, next passed the kindly 
priest, and behind him, with steady 
measured tread, a group of young men 
carrying a bier, over which was thrown 
a gayly embroidered pall. All the re- 
mainder of the village folk followed. A 
short distance away the sad little cortege 
entered the church, and the arrested 
spectator half unconsciously settled him- 
self to wait for what would follow. 

The simple service was short, and 
Carleton had not had time to weary 
when once more the procession appeared, 
stepping out into the deepening twilight, 
where in the west still smouldered the 
dull embers of a red sunset, and began 
their slow ascent up the winding road to 
the graveyard on the hilltop. Up and up 
they wound, a strange, impressive sight; 
the double lines of flickering candles fit- 
fully lighting up the white robes of the 
choristers, the veiled figures, the gray, 
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uplifted head of the old priest, the solemn 
bier slow-swaying between its bearers. 

The painter stood immovable until far 
up the height the last gleam had passed 
from sight, then his gaze swept slowly 
down over the deserted street. He won- 
dered which of Peppina’s family had 
lain beneath the gorgeous pall. Her 
face, instinct with the very joy of life, 
rose before him, and the truth never 
touched the outer edge of his mind. 

Suddenly his quick eye caught the out- 
line of a deeper shade in the shadow now 
close about the still-open cottage door. 
A dark form was huddled on the thresh- 
old, and all at once a white face glim- 
mered palely through the dusk, lifted to- 
ward the darkling sky—two long arms 
were thrust passionately upward in wo- 
ful appeal—the stillness was rent by 
awful sobbing—the hoarse, strangled 
sound of a grief past comfort or hope of 
healing. 

Carleton started, peering through the 
gloom. 

It was Matteo! Then, Carleton knew. 
Turning, he stole away. 

Late that night, Matteo, wandering 
through the lonely, sleeping village, 
raised his haggard eyes, and was dully 
surprised to see a light burning in the 
rooms Carleton had occupied the previ- 
ous year. Could it be that J] Signor 
had come then, and just—too late? Too 
late, for Peppina was no longer there to 
be made glad. 

He turned and sped away, crashing 
through wood and field, heedless of place 
or time, until near dawn his spent frame 
could no more, and he sank down upon 
an open hillside and fell into deep sleep. 

It was toward evening of the follow- 
ing day when Matteo, worn in body and 
numbed in mind, once more stole up the 
familiar village street. Once during a 
day of aimless wandering he*had indeed 
caught sight of Carleton’s figure at a 
distanee, but he was not yet equal to 
meeting Il Signor face to face. He 
was seeking him now, however, sadly 
bent on bearing to him Peppina’s broken 
message. Perhaps he felt in some way 
it might lessen his dragging load of grief 
to see the quick sympathy spring to Il 
Signor’s eyes; to mark in his face some 
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faint reflex of the sorrow which was like 
a burning band about his own brow. 

Slowly, heavily, he mounted the echo- 
ing stair, meeting no one. Opening the 
door admitting into a small foyer, he 
pushed his way farther on into the studio, 
but found it empty. Carleton was not 
at home. Half-fearfully Matteo glanced 
about, lest from some forgotten sketch 
upon the wall the merry face he loved so 
well should stab his heart anew.. But the 
wall was bare. 

An easel was drawn up to an open 
window, a large window which com- 
manded the upper part of the village and 
overlooked a certain cottage. Upon the 
rest stood a fair-sized canvas, and drop- 
ping his exhausted form upon a chair 
nearby he raised weary, indifferent eyes 
to its surface. 

The next instant he sprang erect, had 
crossed the floor, and stood close behind 
the chair Carleton had evidently occu- 
pied. 

With gray face and strange, strange 
eyes he studied the picture upon which 
the painter had spent most of the hours 
since he had arrived in Borgo alla Col- 
lina. Unfinished as to detail, it yet was 
pitilessly strong and faithful in the story 
it told. 

A faded western sky, the dark bulk of 
trees and buildings lining a palely glim- 
mering road, up which wound a solemn 
procession, lighted weirdly by flickering, 
flaring candle flames, In the foreground 
yawned the open door of an empty house, 
and on the threshold crouched a deso- 
late figure with anguished face up- 
turned, and wrung hands thrust appeal- 
ingly to a darkened sky. Carleton had 
worked the whole night through, and un- 
til the brush refused longer to obey his 
stiffened muscles, 

How long had he been gazing on the 
canvas before the full truth burst on Mat- 
teo’s tortured brain? A moment—an 
hour—a year What matter? When 
the yellow flame of his eyes turned and 
looked over his shoulder in the way the 
painter should come, Matteo had sounded 
the full depths of the man’s nature ; knew 
him for what he was. 

Slowly, with an awful deliberateness, 
made more awful by the madness in’ the 
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yellow-gray eyes, the gleam of white 
teeth behind back-curled lips, the Hunch- 
back slipped from his blouse a slender, 
short-bladed knife, keen and cruel. In 
a moment only tangled shreds of canvas 
hung from the wooden stretcher. Then. 
soundlessly, still with that deadly lack 
of haste, he closed the windows, crouchec 
silently behind the door, and waited. 


On his way home Carleton paused a 
moment at the cottage to speak a few 
commonplaces of sympathy to Peppina’s 
mother, who received him emotionally. 
Then he quickened his step, eager to get 
back and inspect his latest piece of work 
with fresh eyes; to satisfy himself that 
it really held all the promise he had ear- 
lier imagined. Whistling softly, he en- 
tered and closed the door behind him, 
vaguely wondering that it should be 
open, since it was not his intention to 
exhibit this last thing to eyes which 
would possibly fail to appreciate its 
merits. 

Moving swiftly toward the window, 
his gaze sought his work; but before he 
could grasp the destruction before him 
something hurled itself forward from out 
the space behind, two sinewy, long arms 
were wrapped about him, and he was 
borne suddenly, resistlessly, to the stone 
floor. A low voice was whispering swift 
words into his ear—words that made his 
pulse beat slow and the cold sweat of 
sudden, sickening fear stand on his fore- 
head. 
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“Tl Signor will never more paint naked 
hearts that the world may applaud his 
skill!’ That was what Matteo whis- 
pered, and the long fingers felt for his 
throat. He struggled madly, he strove to 
cry out; but the Hunchback was en- 
dowed in that hour with the strength of 
ten men, and presently strange lights be- 
gan to flash across the painter’s dulling 
brain; strange lights like to those he had 
watched once winding up and up a dark- 
ening hill—and even as those others had 
at last died out, so did these. 


Carleton stirred—a quiver ran through 
his waking body—a moan struggled fee- 
bly through his swollen and discolored 
lips. Then pain that was keenest anguish 
brought back his senses with a rush. 

He cried out, loudly, shrilly, like one 
in mortal terror and agony. Again and 
yet again, until at length some one heard, 
and people came hurrying and clustered 
about, exclaiming in horror, questioning, 
gesticulating. There was running of mes- 
sengers and frantic summoning of skilled 
help. In the following days, all that the 
best of medical science could accomplish 
was devoted to bringing the painter back 
to health and strength of body—and he 
lived. 

But no knowledge under the sun suf- 
ficed to restore his missing right hand, 
nor to give light to his darkened eyes. 

“Il Signor will never more paini naked 
hearts that the world may applaud his 
skill!” had the Hunchback whispered. 


WITHIN HIMSELF 


By Maude Leonard Robinson 


sently at the waiting pile of pa- 
pers on his desk as he listened. 
His thin fingers held tightly the 
expensive cigar he was smoking. Its 
mate lay unlighted in the red hand of 
the man sitting opposite him, talking 
incoherently. 
“Tt is hard, Schank,” Lapham re- 
marked sympathetically at a pause. 


Ses LAPHAM glanced ab- 


“Hard!” echoed his caller in a gutteral 
voice. He was a full-blooded man and 
he wiped his damp forehead with a big 
handkerchief. “To think what I’ve 
planned and intended for that boy and 
now to have him ruin it all! He can’t 
understand—he’s too young, too satis- 
fied! But there was stuff in him, Henry, 
Fm telling you! If he had kept his head 
until he was a few years older, the world 
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was his! To ruin everything by marry- 
ing such a girl!” 

The Senator nodded. He really was 
concerned for Schank, who was one of 
the big men from his home town and 
an old acquaintance. He knew how the 
brusque, often brutal man had expended 
all the sentiment in his nature on his 
boy, who only a few years back had been 
a bright, curly-haired youngster. 

“He was in his sophomore year, wasn’t 
he? And the girl?” 

The other nodded gloomily. “Just a 
doll,” he elaborated. “With yellow curls 
and a pert nose and she worked in a 
candy shop in the college town. Harry 
had money and she grabbed him. As 
for that any girl would like him—but 
why he should be such a fool—he has 
brains—and I was pounding ambitions 
into him—oh, it makes me sick when I 
think of a few years later when he’s 
waked up and can judge women, maybe 
meets one of his own kind and sees what 
he’s lost out of his life, feels how he’s 
hampered!” 

“It may not be so bad,” Senator Lap- 
ham suggested quietly. “There is al- 
ways divorce, you know.” 

The big man shrugged into his over- 
coat. His fat face hung in gray lines of 
trouble. “I don’t know,” he answered 
wearily. “Thats as you may look at it. 
It makes me sick, I tell you, the whole 
thing!” 

After he had gone Senator Lapham 
mechanically attacked the pile of papers. 
Schank and his trouble kept running 
through his mind. He tried to fancy 
Sanford and himself in a like situation, 
but his mind refused to visualize it. A 
little glow warmed through him as he 
reflected on his wisdom in attacking this 
very topic with his son before he had 
left for college three years ago; his 
wisdom, in fact, in always taking up the 
vital, dangerous subjects with Sanford, 


making them futile before they should 


have appeared, triumphing over them, 
arming Sanford with some of his own 
cold-blooded, clear-sighted wisdom. If 
Schank had possessed a similar shrewd 
foresightedness he might now have been 
spared. Lapham’s eyes wandered to the 
handsome folding case on his desk that 
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held the pictures of his wife and San- 
ford and the girl, and there was a fire 
of appreciation that leaped in them as 
he beheld again, as he had done fifty 
times a day, the lean, sharply cut fea- 
tures, the clear gaze and the intensity 
in the face of his son. It was a face 
that attracted and held by its promise 
of power. A sense of oneness of mind, 
of commonness of purpose with this 
replica of himself strengthened the nat- 
ural bond of father and son. It was as 
though he beheld the essence of his own 
world-experience and consequent ripened 
judgment and delicate mental balance 
hovering about Sanford like a protecting 
aura. He leaned back in his chair with 
his eyes still on the picture and sighed 
faintly in a species of relief. When he 
lifted his gaze at the opening of the office 
door Sanford himself was before him. 

He had never particularly noticed his 
chin before—it was strange how it sud- 
denly shot through his consciousness that 
the line of Sanford’s chin was a shade too 
brief and inclined a fraction to retreat 
from the aggressive angle that should be- 
long to it. In a kind of surprised daze 
he saw nothing else as Sanford ap- 
proached with his usual quick, nervous 
step, drawing off his gloves as he came, 
his hat crushed under one arm. He sat 
down and then slapped the gloves sharp- 
ly on the desk as though to attract his 
father’s attention. His gaze was direct, 
but chill laid hold of Senator Lapham’s 
heart before there was any speech from 
the intruder. 

“T ran down to Washington from the 
university,” he began and then picking 
up the gloves crumpled them, staring at 
them malignly. “I wanted to tell you,” 
he went on rapidly ; “that six months ago 
I married Laura Slater, whose father 
drives a hack in the town and whose 
mother has social ambitions. I was crazy 
about Laura—she’s pretty—and her 
mother helped it on. And now—well, 
they tell me that in the summer I—I’ll be 
a father!” 

Senator Lapham was not conscious of 
breathing nor feeling as he sat quite still, 
staring at the wretched face turned to his 
with its wretched eyes. He glanced off to 
the photograph and it seemed of another 
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person. Singularly enough when his 
heart again began to beat he felt first a 
bitter desire to laugh. He was seeing 
Schank, his big face grotesque in its grief 
as he nodded farewell from the door and 
himself sitting there comfortable and 
snug, politely, emptily sympathetic. It 
seemed very long ago. Since then there 
had been a crash and he could not find his 
footing nor adjust himself. He found 
himself talking odd, unpremeditated 
things that issued from stiff lips. 

“Do you care about your—your wife?” 
he heard himself say. He waited for the 
answer in sheer agony and fear. Noth- 
ing else seemed vital. 

A sort of groan burst from Sanford 
and he dropped his head in his hands as 
though his father had struck him, “I 
don’t know!” he gasped. “God! I don’t 
know! I guess I was crazy at the time! 
That’s what hurts so, to think I could 
let go of myself like a fool, throw away 
everything for a wave of blind feeling, 
not to realize what I was doing! All I 
thought of then was that I wanted her, 
that I must have her! I liked her laugh 
and the way she looked, drew me! I 
didn’t think what it meant!” 

“You don’t love her then,” Senator 
Lapham said half to himself in a voice 
that held a hint of accusation. His son 
looked up at that unspoken hint. 

“No, I don’t love her!” he burst out 
gaspingly as though it were a relief to 
say it. “Tve fought it as though it were 
something to be asahamed of but I’ve 
known all along of late that I don’t love 

-her! She—why, she’s cheap! She’s lit- 
tle of mind and grasping! There isn’t a 
bit of real loveliness in her—why, I’ve 
had dreams of the one woman, the real 
woman who would be so much in my 
life—and now Laura—Laura is my wife 
to-day, to-morrow, always till the end!” 

Sanford’s voice rose to a falsetto of 
pain and rebellion and he ground his fist 
upon the desk. Senator Lapham got to 
his feet,and paced the room, glancing at 
the bowed head which so singularly 
seemed to be that of a stranger. He was 
remembering the plaid skirts Sanford had 
worn when he first chased a hoop down 
the front walk. His hair had been yel- 
low then and bobbed up and down. 
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Somewhere within him there was an ache 
but he crushed it back for he felt that 
his mind must be unimpaired, unham- 
pered, must act with swift sureness and 
clearness in this unhappy situation just 
explained to him which seemed so for- 
eign to himself. 

“Have you a picture?” he asked nat- 
urally. There was the whole story of 
the boy’s disillusion in the manner in 
which he shook his head, then remember- 
ing drew out his watch and pried open 
the back which responded stiffly. 

Senator Lapham taking it walked 
to the window and studied the 
face that gazed up at him boldly. It 
was all there, the commonness, the nar- 
row selfishness, the limitation, the utter 
impossibility, all there though glossed 
over by the girl’s crude prettiness, the 
allure of youth and sex. Her eyes chal- 
lenged him, mocked and triumphed at 
him, jeered at his complacent trust in 
the armor with which he had equipped 
his son. A wave engulfed him which 
illumined mightily Schank’s rough phrase 
that the situation in his own family 
“made him sick.” Lapham understood 
it now. His face had changed subtly, 
aged in a way as he came back and sat 
down, studying his son, reading the new 
lines on his face. The boy plainly was 
suffering, had suffered mentally. It was 
as though he had been stricken by some- 
thing malignant and a great and over- 
powering pity arose in his father’s heart 
that was selfless. 

“My dear boy!” he murmured broken- 
ly. Never had Sanford Lapham heard 
that poignant note in his father’s voice 
and it touched some hidden spring. 

“Don’t!” he cried fiercely. “Oh, don’t! 
Don’t you suppose I know what it means 
to you and the rest of ’em—beside my- 
self? Can’t you see if it was just I it 
wouldn't be so bad, but I know it’s your 
hopes and ambitions for me I’ve smashed 
like a fool! I’ve tried to picture mother 
having Laura presented to her as her 
daughter—I’ve seen Grace’s look of 
amazement—even if she is only fifteen— 
at the wife her brother had brought 
home! I’ve seen how she didn’t fit in, 
never could fit in, I tell you! That’s one 
of the things I didn’t stop to think of! 
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And now this—this that is coming—is 
another of the things I forgot to con- 
sider !” 

Senator Lapham stared at Sanford in 
a sort of awakened terror. The child he 
had forgotten in the stress of the main 
fact. Sanford’s son and his grandson! 
And that girl would be its mother! He 
clasped his thin fingers so tightly the 
bones cracked and he was not conscious 
of it. He had had dreams of what San- 
ford’s children should be and attain. 

Sanford was making aimless marks 
with a forefinger on the mahogany desk- 
top. “I have wondered of late,” he went 
on hesitatingly, “if the easiest way out 
of it—after next summer was over of 
course—would not be to get a divorce. It 
would simplify things!” 

In the stillness which followed Sena- 
tor Lapham’s brain played strange tricks 
with him. A great and cold fury swept 
over him, a sickness so acute that the one 
of the previous moment was crushed out, 
obliterated, and the fury was directed at 
the boy before him. It seemed that he 
could have borne anything but that weak- 
ness, the wicked weakness of shirking 
and of cowardice. 

‘Tm ashamed of you!” he thundered. 

Sanford sat up and his pinched face 
flushed. “I’ve got all my life ahead of 
me!” he protested. “I should think you'd 
think of that! I should think you’d be 
glad I’m willing to spare the family any 
more than I can help, now that I see what 
I’ve done!” 

“But you don’t see!” Senator Lap- 
ham almost hissed, bringing his con- 
vulsed face down to a level with the 
boy’s. “That’s the awful trouble, you 
don’t see! It isn’t so much your having 
married her and spoiled your life as I 
had planned it—it’s the fact that I begin 
to realize that if you hadn’t married her, 
you never could have lived your life as 
I had planned it! It wasn’t in you! I 
thought you had stuff in you that you 
didn’t have! I’m almost beginning to 
see that it’s a mercy you did marry her; 
that it’s the only thing that can save 
you!” 

“Save me?” 
“From what?” 

“From yourself!” his father ground 


stammered the boy. 
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out between his teeth, “from your dam- 
nably weak, selfish, cowardly self! It’s 
given you a chance to grow to be a man 
by accepting your responsibilities, by 
shouldering them, by fighting the ob- 
stacles you’ve saddled yourself with! 
You’ve taken a wife—you keep her! If 
she doesn’t please you that doesn’t mat- 
ter—you chose her, you married her! If 
you can’t change her into what you wish 
her to be, that’s for you to bear! She’s 
your wife; you swore it before God and 
man! Maybe when the child comes de- 
cency will awake within you and you'll 
feel the call of duty. It'll be your child! 
You can’t change that! Yours, now and 
forever! You can’t get away from it! 
If it hasn’t your hand to hang on to, as 
you hung to mine years ago; if it hasn’t 
you to care for it and guide it and to 
try to start it along the road you think 
it ought to go—we have to do these 
things even though later on it is proved 
to us the road was not the right one as it 
has just been proved to me—how are 
you going to answer for your own soul? 
How are you going to be able to face 
your own self, to face honest men? Are 
—are you going to run under fire, you, 
my own flesh and blood?” 

The boy raised a stricken face. “I 
didn’t dream you’d take it this way,” 
he whispered. “I—I didn’t know! What 
must I do?” 

“Go, get your wife!” 
aimost shouted forth. “And bring her 
home—here! I'll answer for your 
mother and for Grace! Get your wife 
—and bring her home!” 

Senator Lapham stood erect, a tense 
and fiery figure with shaking finger point- 
ed toward the door as Sanford struggled 
to his feet, shook his coat together and 
gathered up his hat and gloves. The 
younger man’s shoulders were squared 
and his head was up. There was some- 
thing new and different in his step as he 
obeyed. He even smiled back, a wan 
caricature of a smile, as he vanished, clos- 
ing the door gently behind him. 

For a moment his father stood in the 
same attitude, then he crumpled like an 
old man, and with his head on his out- 
stretched arms let the’ wrenching sobs 
have their way. 


Senator Lapham 


THE SUM OF VANITY 


By Jane 


HE Dilworth pearls had made 

social history for the family for 

three generations; and now, by 

the will of her great-aunt Ro- 
sanne, they nad come to Amy Dilworth, 
a mere slip of a girl, hardly twenty years 
old; and Amy was going to marry Bruce 
Dunbar. 

The pearls, however, were bitter- 
coated for Dunbar. They brought upon 
him congratulations which ranged any- 
where from a slap on the back and a 
“bully for you, Bruce,” to the delicately 
lifted eyebrows and smiles and innuen- 
does which intimated that Amy must be 
a second consideration with him and the 
pearls first. He was enough in love to 
feel that his affection for Amy was sin- 
cere, and sure enough of his aims and 
ambitions to know that he counted for 
something in life, that he more than bal- 
anced with his masculine ideals the Dil- 
worth idols. ; 

So he sold a valuable piece of river 
land which had been left him by his 
mother whom he had adored, and bought 
for his sweetheart a string of diamonds 
which he was sure she would not be 
ashamed to put beside the pearls in ħer 
jewei case. That her loveliness demand- 
ed a proper setting was a delusion which 
had been carefully instilled into Bruce’s 
mind by Amy’s mother and eagerly fos- 
tered by the girl herself; but before a 
great while he realized that the diamonds 
had established a precedent and that the 
pearls were often on duty. He won- 
dered sometimes whether after all they 
did not count for more with Amy than 
he did. 

She wore the diamonds at her wedding, 
but within a year Bruce found himself 
hating the Dilworth pearls with a degree 
of intensity which he had the grace to 
keep to himself, though he discouraged 
the wearing of them with obstinate per- 
sistence. He disliked to see the great 
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string wound a number of times around 
the slender girlish neck and. hanging 
down below the slim waist of his wife, 
and he disliked still more to hear Amy’s 
worldly old mother lick her lips and, tak- 
ing a deep breath, murmur sighingly, 
unctuously: “A priceless dowry for any 
girl!” 

And it must be conceded that it was 
the pearls as an initial impulse which 
sent Dunbar into the closest study and 
practice of financial affairs, in an unex- 
pressed desire to pile up a fortune as hard 
and cold as Amy’s milk-white beads, 
with the result that in ten years he could 
smile at such a simple ambition. He had 
become the commanding figure in his 
community. It was Bruce Dunbar, who 
when oil was discovered in the neighbor- 
hood, planned and schemed with men 
older and far richer than himself to make 
a city out of the town where he was born, 
and won success for all of them by his 
executive ability, his enthusiasm, his 
far-sightedness. 

At thirty-five he was not only a very 
wealthy man, but far in advance of his 
associates mentally. That he had a hand- 
some home, a wife who entertained ex- 
travagantly, two children of whom he 
was extremely proud, was borne in on 
him, however not so much by any close 
contact with them as by the monetary 
demands of his establishment. 

His real life was not in his home, 
though he had been ten years in finding 
it- out—ten years finding out that there 
was an absolute divergence of thought 
and purpose between his wife and him- 
self. His undertakings, his ambitions, 
his contact with the world had brought 
him up to the cosmopolitan standard, 
while his wife had remained stationary. 
She had fixed her ideals at twenty and 
had never moved mentally beyond that. 
Dunbar had at first endeavored to in- 
terest her in his affairs, to find some 
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ground for mutual pleasure, but he had 
never been able to discover that she had 
any interest beyond the restless, feverish 
desire of the moment to be amused. His 
associates, too, for the most part retained 
still their provincial standards, though 
they had varnished them over with what 
represented for them metropolitan man- 
ners, a varnish which creaked and 
cracked here and there at times and was 
a sorry thing to contemplate. 

They had inaugurated a Country Club 
where they played golf and tennis, and 
flirted and talked; and because they did 
not understand the fine art of leisure, 
lacking tradition and ideals as a backing, 
they got into mischief and scandal and 
other unpolite things. 

Dunbar, an enormously busy man, 
playing the game of life, not its silly 
imitation, the game of manners, took his 
relaxation mentally. He studied many 
things, least of all his neighbor’s affairs, 
and he was often the last man in town 
to know what other people were gossip- 
ping about, and he was seldom at the 
Country Club. His partner, Jim Marvyn, 
-however, a man who practised the art of 
ieisure without any previous instruction 
in its unwritten code against license, was 
one of the staunchest upholders and 
most liberal patrons of the Wildwood 
Country Club. 

He had come into Dunbar’s employ as 
a clerk years before, and worked his way 
up through many gradations. He was 
keen and quick, and having by strict 
economy been able to make some success- 
ful investments had plunged into social 
life with enthusiasm. He understood as 
no one else the many complications of 
Dunbar’s business interests, and laugh- 
ingly said that he was willing to engage 
to do “the social stunt” for both of them; 
and when he asked a partnership in an 
undertaking about to be launched it was 
given him. 

But Marvyn as a clerk and Marvyn 
as a partner, Dunbar realized, were two 
different men. For more than a year 
he had been anxious to terminate their 
business relations. In fact, he had de- 
cided to do so summarily when he re- 
turned unexpectedly one afternoon in 
May from an important conference ex- 
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tending over three weeks, and found his 
partner absent from the office. 

“He’s at the Country Club,” he was 
informed. “He leaves here every after- 
noon at two to play golf. It’s his health.” 

“It is—is it?” rejoined Dunbar grimly, 
instituting an official overhauling which 
made the ears of his clerks tingle. Then 
he went home, intending to take a bath, 
brush the dust of travel from his mind 
and—hunt up Jim Marvyn. 

At home he was told that his wife, too, 
had gone to the country Club. 

“She isn’t sleeping well at night,” the 
maid assured him. “She hasn’t been 
home any afternoon since the Country 
Club opened the first of May.” 

s Dunbar was glad of that in a way. He 

had long begged Amy to live more in 
the open air. She was a restless, hag- 
gard woman, self-indulgent to a degree, 
and needed constant excitement to keep 
her up to her social duties. Inquiry 
brought out also that the children were 
out with their nurses, so` Bruce decided 
to stay at home for dinner with them, 
and then if Amy had not returned to go 
out to the Club and bring her home, 

An hour or two later, he was standing 
at the entrance to the ballroom at the 
Wildwood Country Club, a man of dis- 
tinction, a man to merit attention any- 
waere. Tall, with good shoulders, a 
rather haughtily held head, his face was 
the impassively cold face of the American 
man of affairs—an atmospheric impress, 
the inheritance from the red Indian, or 
perhaps a personal interpretation of the 
national passion for machines, the au- 
tomaton designed to do the work of ten 
men. 

He was watching his wife, dancing 
now with Marvyn, his brow dark and 
his gray eyes like blue steel. Amy was 
wearing a simple little muslin frock 
which was exceedingly becoming, and 
was looking better than he had seen her 
for a long time. . She wore no jewels, 
he observed with satisfaction, and his 
under lip relaxed to a grim smile as he 
recalled his old feeling about the pearls, 
the fact that they had driven him to try 
to offset them in value by possessions 
that would lift his wife above them. 

It was a pretty scene, tremendously 
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like a butterfly chase, he reflected, and the 
light, summery, rainbow-colored frocks 
of the women, the light and dark flannel 
suits of the men heightened the illusion. 
There were music and gay laughter, the 
hum and throb of voices and footsteps, 
for it was “Company Night” at the Wild- 
wood Country Club. 

The pretty, rustic, bungalow-like 
structure was filled with people—people 
playing bridge downstairs, dancing up- 
stairs in the great wide room swung 
across the top of the house, flirting on the 
porches, while the motors standing in 
rows outside with their huge lamps point- 
ed toward the building like gleaming 
eyes looked like mammoth insects drawn 
toward the light. 

It was all so unreal, so feverish, so 
artificial to Dunbar, who had just come 
from the darkness outside. He looked 
again at his wife as she floated past him 
and nodded and waved her hand lightly 
at him. His eyes followed her. She was 
so slight, so delicate, so childish, that he 
seemed to be looking at her across a great 
gulf and yet a tenderness welled up in 
his heart for her; a sense of protection, 
the desire to shield her, and it enraged 
him to see her dancing with Marvyn. 
Marvyn was not the kind of man that his 
wife Again Amy swept past him 
but this time she did not see him. He be- 
gan to think backward. They really 
had seen very little of each other of late; 
he determined that he would arrange it 
differently—they must be more together 
—more companionable. 

The music stopped and the two of them 
whirled up gaily and stopped before him. 
He leaned down and took Amy’s hand 
and kissed her tenderly, though he took 
no notice of the thick oily laugh be- 
stowed upon him by Marvyn, and Mar- 
vyn turned and made his way toward the 
punch-bowl. 

“How did you come out?’ Dunbar 
asked, still holding Amy’s hand posses- 
sively, tenderly in his own. 

“In the limousine,” she replied absent- 
ly, her eyes following Marvyn as he 
walked across the room. 

“Then we'll go home together that 
way. I came out in the surface car and 
walked up the hill just to get you to go 
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back with me.” He smiled with a sort of 
sweet gravity on her. “Make it as soon 
as possible, won’t you?” 

She turned her head, opened her eyes 
wide, and stared at her husband. “Cer- 
tainly not,” she replied with decision. “I 
am always the last person to leave here.” 
She laughed a vain, pleased little tinkle. 
“T shall not make any difference to-night. 
You'll have to stay for me, if you want 
me to go home with you.” 

“You are here every day, are you not? 
Are you feeling better for the outdoor 
life?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Any- 
thing’s better than staying at home. 
Every one comes out here, and there’s 
something to see and do—l've taken to 
golf. I do pretty well, Jim Marvyn says, 
and I’m generally here for dinner, or else 
I stay for late tea and get home and to 
bed. Why not?” 

“Do they manage at home without 
you? The children?” Dunbar’s voice 
was low, strained. 

Amy’s laugh was as thin as a reed’s 
note. “About as well as they do with- 
out you.” There was a half-sneer in the 
accusation, but she dropped to an indif- 
ferent note as she added: “There are the 
servants. The women I hire for my 
children are perfectly competent.” 

“Well ” Dunbar waved that 
aside; he was willing to yield a point. 
“Make an exception in your evenings for 
me, won’t you?” He spoke gently, smil- 
ing tenderly on her as he laid his hand 
over hers with an intimate little gesture 
of affection. “I want you for myself this 
evening. I have something to tell you, 
and—somehow”—he smiled again that 
grave, sweet smile—“other people see 
more of you than I do. I can’t have that. 
Come,” he urged, “give me this evening.” 

Mrs. Dunbar turned and looked cold- 
ly at him. “Impossible,” she said de- 
cisively. “If you cannot stay as long as 
I wish, Jim Marvyn will take me 
home.” She threw her head back, a cer- 
tain resentment in her voice. “Jim Mar- 
vyn always thinks of my pleasure; he 
puts himself out for me, and—Jim Mar- 
vyn is quite as busy a man as my hus- 
band.” She dropped into a chair just 
back of them; two scarlet points in her 
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cheeks marking an inherent: physical 
weakness no less than an accustomed lack 
of control. 

Dunbar’s face stiffened, his eyes di- 
lated. “Marvyn will not go home with 
you,” he said in a cold voice of com- 
mand; “or if he does it will be the last 
time.” 

Amy laughed that light, 
tinkle of hers, then she flamed into words. 
Happily no one was near, and the music 
and dancing had begun again, yet her 
voice shrilled above the music. 

“Why should I go home with you?” 
she cried. “What would I find? Cold- 
ness, absorption in your affairs, about 
which I care not a rap. Business in 
which I take not the slightest interest, 
and—reading in a dull library. It’s gay 
and bright here. I’m going to stay.” 
She rose and walked away from: her as- 
tonished husband, and a few moments 
later she was dancing again with Marvyn. 

Dunbar saw it. The dull, slow red 
crept: up over his face. His hands 
clenched, he took a step forward, but 
there was a flame across his eyes. The 
pretty, soft-colored room blazed with 
light, bells were ringing in his head. He 
was blind—blind with rage. He was 
trembling all over. He stood stiffly like 
a man who had had a mortal blow—then 
presently the flame passed from his eyes. 
He found himself looking at Kate Hamp- 
ton, a slender, exceedingly handsome 
woman about his own age, with a deli- 
cately refined face full of enthusiasm. 
She was talking to some people near at 
hand: Dunbar remembered that he had 
cared for her once, before he had fallen 
in love with Amy. Now this woman, 
not his wife, seemed to him to represent 
something of which he stood in desperate 
need, something sweet and gentle like his 
mother. £ 

He walked over and stood beside her. 
She smiled up at him. 

“You are not often here,” she said. 

“Not * often,” he answered gravely. 
“And you?” 

“Oh—once in a while. 
gay, to see the people.” 

Bruce had been thinking quickly of 
her as he stood and looked down into her 
face. When she had been younger, her 
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attempts to sing had been a joke among 
her friends, but she knew she had a voice 
and persisted in cultivating it. She found 
a teacher who understood how to develop 
it. Now Kate had a glorious, rich, mov- 
ing contralto which was her city’s pride. 
She walked downtown with her father 
every morning and had undertaken to de- 
velop a tract of land adjacent to the city, 
having come to consult Bruce about it 
once or twice. He found her a shrewd 
and clever woman, trained and cultivated 
in many ways, a woman who had thought 
and lived, not because she was obliged to 
but because she wanted to, and to. make 
life worth while. 

“I wish,’ Bruce began hesitatingly, 
“I wish youd do me a. favor.” She 
whirled around quickly, glad, it might 
seem, to do so. “I’ve just gotten home 
from a hard trip, and I’m going back 
there now. Amy wants to stay here and 
my going leaves her alone. She ought 
to have some one to drive in with her in 
the limousine; will you let her take you 
with her?” 

She looked at him a long moment. It 
was late in the day for Bruce to be 
anxious about protecting Amy, and he 
really ought to stay, or make Amy go 
home: with him, but he did look tired, 
and it: was rather nice of him to ask her. 

“Yes—yes,” she said. “I will.” 

Then Dunbar walked over to Marvyn 
standing again by the punch-bowl in an 
interval of dancing. 

_He wasted no time in accosting his 
partner. “The—ah, little matter of those 
securities of my sister’s which were in my 
private drawer in the safe—” there was 
a soft, slow drawl in Dunbar’s voice, 
withal a quality which no man would 
disregard. “I happened to look them 
up this afternoon. I found the envelope, 
but not the certificates. No one, as you 
know, has access to that part of the safe 
but you and myself, and my coming 
home ahead of time He was look- 
ing full at Marvyn. 

“Oh, you'll come across them.” There 
was bluff, good-natured assurance in 
Marvyn’s voice and manner, though his 
face belied it. It had grown a sickly 
yellow, and his rather light blue eyes 
had a film over them. Marvyn at best 
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was not particularly good-looking, 
though he had a reckless, devil-may-care 
manner, and a quick tongue which cov- 
ered his lack of social polish. But there 
was always a noticeable contrast between 
his’ dark complexion and hair and his 
light blue eyes, which affected some peo- 
ple unpleasantly. “You've probably mis- 
laid them. You'll come across them 
again.” 

“T have not mislaid them.” Dunbar’s 
voice was sharply accented. “They were 
my sister’s. Trust funds, you will re- 
call. Put there to be used at my dis- 
cretion, not yours, as you well know. 
Put where they were for safety. 1 was 
called home by a telegram from the bank 
concerning them. .I suppose they were 
inclined to be cautious a little late in 
the day.” 

“Well Marvyn threw out his 
hands with a gesture which made plain 
that they were shaking like leaves in the 
wind. “You can’t make a row here. Il 
be at the office the first thing in the 
morning, and explain it all to you.” 

Bruce turned on his heel and walked 
out of the house, down through the 
night-scented lane toward the car line, a 
quarter of a mile away. The darkness 
flowed all about him like a garment of 
soothing peace and calm, and the per- 
fume of May filled the air with its 
delicate, elusive, haunting fragrance. It 
reminded him of his youth. It was clean 
and sweet, not heated and feverish and 
artificial like the atmosphere he had just 
left; and how far away that youth 
seemed now, yet how much more real! 

When he-reached home, he went into 
the library and sat down there in the soft 
dark. He knew that he could not endure 
the light. And he wanted to face life— 
what it meant for him. The discovery 
of Marvyn’s duplicity coupled with 
Amy’s defense of him, her insolent at- 
titude toward himself offered him a prob- 
lem to solve He was realizing fully as 
he had only dimly done before, that he 
and his wife had drifted far apart. Who 
or what was responsible for it he did not 
question, the fact was there too plain 
to ignore. 

It was after eleven o’clock when he 
heard a light footfall on the pathway 
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outside by the drive. Amy must have 
gotten out at the gate to walk up while 
she sent the machine on with Kate 
Hampton and then farther to.the garage; 
but Dunbar sat still. He had no desire 
to meet his wife now; his mind was in 
too chaotic a state to do justice either 
to himself or her, and something in her 
manner struck a note of apprehension 
which he did not attempt to conceal from 
himself. She came in softly, very stealth- 
ily, peering cautiously about the halls and 
the rooms, turning on no lights in any 
of them, and then she came into the li- 
brary and sat down on the edge of a chair 
near the door, as if she were waiting for 
some one or something. 

Sitting there, thinking uncertainly, 
Dunbar caught the sound of a stealthy 
footstep on the side porch, and as if she 
had been waiting and listening for just 
this thing, Amy left the room hastily, 
and softly, very softly and gently, so 
that he hardly heard it, she opened the 
side door and let some one in—a man. 
Together they turned out the light in the 
hall, and then they came into the library 
and held a whispered conversation, mov- 
ing swiftly at once toward the book- 
cases set in an alcove. 

Switching on a small electric bulb 
there, Amy touched a spring. The shal- 
low shelves swung outward disclosing a 
safe built into the wall. It seemed hours 
to. Dunbar before she succeeded in man- 
ipulating the safe door, hours that those 
two faces side by side, eager, avaricious, 
in the wan light, looked like hungry birds 
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When the door swung open there was 
a sound in Marvyn’s throat, something 
between a gurgle and a sob; he caught 
his breath quickly while Amy reached in 
and drew out the case containing the 
diamond necklace which Bruce had given 
her when they were married. She took 
it out of its box and let the string ripple 
through her fingers, a gleaming, shining 
strand, as she looked up into Marvyn’s 
face just above hers in the sickly light. 

“You will redeem them almost at once, 
if you use them, will you not?” she whis- 
pered. “Just as soon as you can.” 

Marvyn caught her in his arms. “You 
know I will, darling” ; but his voice was 
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unsteady, hoarse. “Don’t you believe I 
will?” he asked as he turned her head 
backward and gazed into her eyes. 

Suddenly, the room blazed with light 
and Dunbar in one stride was beside 
them. Marvyn’s hold relaxed. Amy 
dropped into a chair with her hands over 
her eyes, leaving the diamonds in Mar- 
vyn’s hand. 

“I will take those!” Dunbar’s words 
seemed to split the air like lightning, and 
his hand swept out to take the necklace 
from the nerveless grasp of the man 
standing before him, dazed, blinded by 
the swiftness of the attack. “You were 
wishing to repay your theft from me by 
robbing my private safe, and my wife 
was good enough to help you at it. Take 
the pearls, Mr. Marvyn. We'll divide 
unevenly, but we'll divide.” 

Marvyn began to stutter and back out 
of the room. 

“The pearls,” insisted Dunbar. 

Amy jumped to her feet. “No—no!’ 
she cried. “What would people say? 
Everyone knows the pearls. Oh, no-no!” 
She grasped her husband’s arm- fran- 
tically and looked into his pitiless face. 
Then she turned and snatched the bag of 
pearls from the open safe and poured the 
string into her hand to fling them with 
one fierce, protective gesture about her 
neck, 

“He had to raise some money hur- 
riedly,” she explained sullenly, “and. I 
was willing to help him. He's only. doing 
what you’ve done a thousand times in a 
little different way.” 

“Of course—a man who would steal 
another man’s wife, would not hesitate to 
steal a woman’s jewels, or bonds, or cer- 
tificates—trust money. You were will- 
ing, too, to give him what was yours in 
trust merely as long as you were my 
wife—my wedding present to you, a gift 
to you as my wife, a seal of the bond 
between us—you and me. Take the 
pearls, Mr. Marvyn,” he said turning 
menacingly, meaningly, to him. 

Marvyn’s hands were clenched, he took 
a step forward, the features of his face 
thinned, sharpened until it looked carven 
out of stone. 

“You self-righteous prig!’’ he burst 
forth. “For that d——d cynical smile of 
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yours, I'd like to smash your face. .Oh— 
Fil tell you once for all what’s in my 
mind, then [ll take the pearls and your 
wife with them, if she’ll have me. What 
do you know of a man like me? You 
who found a fortune to build on, a for- 
tune some one else made and placed at 
hand for you? I was born on the mud- 
flats and got my education on the streets. 
I had ambitions just as you had—only 
mine were bigger than yours. 

“I wanted to forget first of all the 
sordid things I had opened my eyes upon, 
and I made my way honestly. You know 
that. Then: I wanted social position, a 
drink at the sparkle, and I hadn’t enough 
to do it on. I took your securities all 
right, to make a three days’ plunge on a 
sure thing. As for your wife, I found 
her a poor little neglected thing, some- 
thing that you never valued at her worth, 
and she’s giving me now what she values 
because I care for her and she knows it. 
She gave you herself and you weren't 
man enough to keep her. You just took 
her for granted—poor little girl, but PI 
take her now or any other time that she’ll 
have me, and her pearls, too.” 

Amy flung herself between them, 
thrusting her arm into that of Marvyn. 
“T care for Jim, and I’m glad that Bruce 
knows it, but I’m not going to leave my 
home now or any other time. My chil- 
dren are here, and my husband has been 
living his own life for the last ten years. 
He can continue to do so, and—I’ll live 
mine—just as I choose to also.” 

“Not as long as you bear my name,” 
There was a depth of meaning in Dun- 
bar’s slow, even, pitiless tones. His 
piercing gaze enveloped both his wife 
and his partner. It tore to pieces the 
thin bravado of Marvyn’s words. It 
seemed to put before the man the long 
years when they had stood together on a 
fair basis of give and take, man to man, 
—a man’s way. 

Amy knew the menace of that tone of 
her husband’s and suddenly she began to 
weep wildly, hysterically. “I will not be 
thrust out of my home. I will not go 
with: Jim Marvyn: . I was-only. flirting 
with him!” She sank a limp, sobbing 
heap on the floor, the pearls falling about 
her with a delicate ringing sound, the 
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only one that broke the tense stillness of 
the room. 

Dunbar stood looking down at. her, 
his. face hard and still, his eyes. smoul- 
dering. 

“Hush—hush!” he said sternly as he 
glanced at the milky white beads which 
lay about his wife’s neck, and which she 
had gathered up in a great handful and 
held tight against her breast, as if defy- 
ing any one to deprive her of them. They 
seemed endowed with an almost human 
malice, so long had he wrestled. mightily 
with what they represented. He won- 
dered if at last they were quits. Then 
he turned swiftly and faced Marvyn. 

“You must take the pearls, Mr. Mar- 
vyn. I insist.” His voice was thin, 
rasped, as if broken with the weight of 
his words. “And since you have wished 
to enrich yourself at my expense, I may 
not be adding to your comfort when I 
assure you that they have only a nominal 
value. I found that out when I had a 
clasp repaired a year after my marriage. 
I traced up the history of them then. 
They are and always have been imita- 
tions. Shams—shams!”’ He turned 
quickly as Amy jumped to her feet and 
with a bewildered cry caught his arm 
frantically. For one long minute they 
looked into each other’s eyes, unheeding 
that other presence there in the room 
with them. Suddenly they both turned, a 
slight sound like the closing of a door 
roused each of them. But for them- 
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N this winter day, toward four 

o'clock, Farmer Jean stopped 

on the threshold of the house, 

glanced over the deserted 
moors surrounding it, and again asked 
Marie Ltron, his maid servant: 

“Well, then, you really. won’t be afraid 
to stay alone in the place until. to- 
night?” 

Marie Luron, a black-eyed: girl, with a 
resolute face, began’ to laugh. 
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selves and the emotions. they represent- 
ed, the room was empty. They were 
alone. 

Yet that sound, slight and stealthy as 
it had been, aroused Amy, she looked 
about her hurriedly now, then she threw 
back her head vindictively, laughed a 
slight scornful little laugh, as she still 
held the pearls protectively in her hands: 

“What an unutterable lie!” she cried. 
“How could I ever stay with you now? 
How could I ever have lived with you 
at all? How could I ever have believed 
anything that you have said!” 

She gave a hurried glance about her, 
leaned down and: seized the diamond 
necklace which lay upon the table where 
Dunbar had thrown it a few moments be- 
fore, grasped her wraps from the chair 
where she had tossed them, ran through 
the rooms and the hallway, and without 
one backward glance opened the outer 
door and fled out into the night. 

Dunbar heard her quick, running foot- 
steps upon the pathway, her subdued, yet 
shrill voice as she called to Marvyn to 
wait for her. For one moment, he stared 
about him drearily. The pearls had com- 
manded their toll, and in his eyes there 
was a tragic reminiscence of their in- 
fluence on his life. Then he walked over 
and impatiently switched off the light. 
He could think of nothing but a moth 
with jewel-painted wings fluttering in 
and out of the flame until it extinguished 
itself, 
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J. Safford 

“Of course not! I’ve stayed here 
alone many a time.” 

“But perhaps those other times were 
not like to-day.” 

Farmer Jean hesitated, then added in 
a lower tone: 

“Tt seems that Ravageot, the day 
laborer whom you caught stealing my 
ham, has come back and is wandering: 
about our quarters. He’s a very bad fel- 
low, a dangerous vagabond. The jail 
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would have rid us of him long ago, if 
other people had had courage like you, 
to complain of his thefts. But they were 
silent through fear. Perhaps it is his 
spite against you which is bringing him 
here?” 

“Bah! I don’t fear him more than a 
snap of my finger—your Ravageot. 
Young as I am, I’ve braved more ter- 
rible things. But caution does no harm. 
Now that I am warned, as I have plenty 
to do in the house, I'll lock myself in, and 
not open the door to any one until your 
return. 

“That’s right. Lock up everything. 
Good-by till I come back.” 

The farmer went off relieved. While 
he was still in sight, prudent though 
brave Marie Luron, her ears strained, her 
eyes watchful, went the rounds of the 
house, and seeing nothing suspicious 
locked the outside shutters, then returned, 
bolted the door, and lighted the candle. 
Then she quietly prepared the vegetables 
for the soup, hung the pot on the hook 
over the fire and, taking the candle, she 
went toward the cellar to finish bottling 
the wine, when the cat scratched at the 
door, mewing plaintively. 

“Poor thing, she is hungry.” 

And without any other thought, set- 
ting her candle on the table, Marie Luron 
drew the bolt and opened the door. 

Released by her tormentor, the cat 
leaped away in terror, and a man flung 
himself upon the maid-servant, threw her 
brutally on the floor and with his knee 
holding her down bound her firmly from 
her shoulders to her ankles, with her 
arms behind her back. Then with a 
stealthy step he shut the door, pushed the 
bolt, and looking at the poor girl lying 
helpless before him he rubbed his hands, 
smacked his tongue, and said with a fierce 
laugh: : 

“Now I’m ready for you. We have a 
little account to settle between us. Each 
one has his turn; you had the first hit 
by telling tales about me and getting me 
driven away from here—I’m going to 
take my revenge.” 

Even if, turning toward the light, the 
man had not put a certain braggadocio 
into showing, under his greasy cap, his 
sallow face, his eyes with the light pu- 
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pils of a wild animal, his thin, withered 
lips, turned up in an evil grin, Marie 
Luron, at the first sound of that thick, 
jeering voice, would have recognized 
Ravageot. 

“The farmer won’t come back for 
three or four hours. The farm is lonely. 
The road is a long way off; the country 
is deserted. Even if you should scream, 
you wouldn’t be heard. So I have plenty 
of time. I want to enjoy my revenge. 
I’ve been fasting twenty-four hours on 
the moors watching for this moment. 
Now that I have you, I'll play with you 
as a cat plays with a mouse. Talking of 
cats, it was a capital idea to catch your 
pussy, and pinch her ear to make her 
mew. In that way you opened the door 
at once very nicely.” 

Still jeering, he went to the bread-bin, 
took out the bread, cut off a slice, then 
opened the cupboard and found a quart 
pot half full of wine. He began to drink 
greedily, then no longer felt hungry and 
dropped the bread. 

A little intoxicated, he walked into the 
middle of the room, raised his head, 
looked at a large nail fastened in a beam 
of the ceiling and began to laugh in a 
silent, frightful way. 

“There’s the very nail where the ham 
hung,” he said at last in the same jeering 
tone. “It is solid—and it’s a good thing 
that it is there, because it’s going to be 
used again—used to hang you.” 

Watching the effect of his threat with 
a sly, furtive glance, Ravageot pro- 
nounced the words slowly to impress 
Marie more, and to enjoy longer and 
more cruelly her increasing fear. But 
the maid-servant, as if she were deaf and 
dumb, did not even shudder. Held mo- 
tionless by the cords, impassive, pale, but 
without the slightest contraction of the 
nerves that might betray fear, she looked 
at the man with her black eyes, wide 
with intelligence and attention. 

To break the constraint of the look and 
the silence Ravageot turned to the closet, 
broke the lock with the poker from the 
hearth, forced open the door with his 
knee, and let fall a number of five franc 
pieces. He stuffed them with both hands 
into the side pockets of his trousers. 

“I make myself at home, you see,” he 
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jeered again. “I’m not afraid of your 
telling any more tales, but you mustn't 
forget to tell this to Farmer Jean when 
he joins you down there in the ceme- 
tery.” 

Without ceasing to watch his slightest 
movement, Marie made no reply. With 
his pockets filled to bursting he returned 
to her. 

“Now that I have my pockets and my 
stomach. filled, I'll attend to you. I’m 
going to prepare for your hanging. Since 
I unhooked the ham that was on the nail, 
I’m going to put another in its place— 
a much bigger one; the farmer can’t 
complain. Only I'll lift you up, set you 
on your feet, and: lean you against the 
wall, so that you can see my little prep- 
arations better. It’s certainly the least I 
can do to let you be present at the begin- 
ning of the play in the front box, since 
you- will be the principal actor at the 
end of the: melodrama.” 

And while chaffing im his cynical tone 
,of a suburban ruffian, he dragged her 
along the tiled floor, then, still. securely 
tied; stood: her in am upright: position, 
propped against the wall. 

There was no shudder of repulsion 
when his big, spatulous fingers touched 
her. She seemed to feel nothing; all the 
life she possessed had taken refuge in her 
large watchful eyes. 

Now the man, standing a few paces 
from her, drew out a short rope rolled 
around his waist under his red belt. And 
bent upon arousing the poor girl’s fear 
before killing her, waiting for the groan 
or the shudder which would betray a 
weakness, he cynically explained. 

“You see, I think of everything. This 
is a strong rope that will not break. Only 
its a bit rough. It must be greased so 
that it can slip and tighten better. Do 
you know where there is any grease? 
Ah! you wont tell; you are obstinate! 
That's no use. Ive plenty of time to 
look, and when we seek, we find—see, 
here’s proof of it.” 

He took a lump of lard from a plate on 
the window-sill, and began to grease the 
rope its whole length. 

Marie did not stir, but without taking 
her eyes from him watched every move- 
ment with eager curiosity. 
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Although sure that his victim could not - 
escape, sure of quietly accomplishing his 
evil work, the scoundrel felt a certain 
constraint, an incomprehensible fear of 
this tall, pale girl who, motionless, silent, 
mistress of herself, watched him with so 
much coolness. 

What was she thinking? What was 
she pondering? Wasnt she aware of 
her danger? Yes, her pallor proved that. 
But what did she expect that she showed 
so little fear? What could she hope? 
An interference? No, indeed! Marie 
Luron was too sensible, too practical to 
rely upon an impossible aid, to suppose 
that, locked up for several hours with a 
man who hated her—a man like Rava- 
geot—she would have the slightest 
chance to escape death. Then, knowing 
that she was lost, why did she not. sob, 
beseech, utter shrieks of terror, like any 
other woman ? 

It was a mystery Ravageot could not 
explain, and which disturbed him more 
and more. 

So he resolved to hasten matters, 
put an end to the uneasiness caused by 
the“ girls pale, incomprehensible face; 
which insensible alike to brutal threats 
and cruel sarcasm gave no clue to her 
thoughts. 

The rope being greased from end to 
end, Ravageot took a three-legged 
wooden stool, for the nail in the beam 
was high. Mounted on the stool he fast- 
ened the rope to the nail firmly, and 
pulled it with all his strength. The nail 
did not move. Satisfied he took the end 
of the rope which dangled at his waist, - 
and carefully made the slip knot. 

Then Ravageot assured himself that 
the noose moved easily. 

Wishing absolutely to have the sigh 
of anguish without which his revenge 
seemed incomplete, he again questioned 
the girl so firmly bound and propped 
against the wall. 

“You see, it slips freely. . . . comic! 
You'll cut three or four capers and. at 
last stick out your tongue!” 

Then with a suddenness wholly unex- 
pected'on the eve of death, Marie Luron, 
jeering in her turn, burst into a laugh: 

“Fool! You don’t know anything 
about your trade of murderer: With 
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so short a rope your slip knot will not 
be large enough—my wrist will go 
through it, but my head—never! Do 
you want to bet that it won't go over my 
ears?” 

After this long silence Ravageot, sud- 
denly hearing this voice, and hearing it 
so distinct, so clear, so full of indiffer- 
ence and even contempt for his sinister 
task, was startled. Slightly confused, he 
lost a little of his cynical confidence and 
his fierce clearsightedness. 

“The knot is big enough,” he replied. 
“Your head isn’t so large. There—look! 
My head goes through all right! I tell 
you it will do very well, very well in- 
deed.” 

To prove that he was right, with both 
arms raised to keep the noose open and 
even enlarge it around his neck, he stood 
upon the stool on tiptoe, thrust his head 
through the rope, and making a last at- 
tempt to produce a shiver of horror stuck 
out his tongue. 

“Here’s the ugly face you are going to 
make.” 

Marie Luron was waiting for this mo- 
ment. Still fascinating him with her large, 
wide-open, black eyes so that he might 
not foresee her act, unable to stir arms 
or limbs, she straightened herself as well 
as she could, and from her full height, 
with all her strength, all her heavy weight 
of a bandaged mass, she let herself fall 
against the legs of the stool which upset, 
and rolled away to the hearth. 

Ravageot standing on tiptoe, with his 
head still bent forward for his lugubrious 
grimace, lost his balance. 

Feeling nothing under his feet he in- 
stinctively dropped the rope to thrust 
his arms forward. This was enough to 


let the well-greased noose suddenly 
tighten and grip him around the 
throat. 


Lying on her back almost under him, 
the girl saw him beat the air with his 
arms for a second, as if he wanted to 
slip his, hand again between the noose and 
his neck or grasp the rope above his head 
with the other hand. But the double 
movement abruptly stopped ; tħe arms fell 
back inert; the legs, desperately seeking 
support, kicked about, groping in space; 
then a tremor shook the body, a shudder 
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ran up the spine, returned from the nape 
of the neck to the heels and stopped, 
ending in a contraction of the great 
toes. 

The rope held Ravageot and, well 
greased, was strangling him with all the 
weight of his flesh and bones, all the 
weight of his pockets stuffed with money. 
The wretch’s face grew crimson, then 
purple. His staring eyes became inject- 
ed with blood beneath their half-closed, 
swollen lids, the swollen tongue hung 
from between the lips. 

Marie Luron shut her eyes that she 
might not see by the smoky light of the 
candle the body of the hanged man sway- 
ing above her head in the draught of air 
between the door and the fireplace. 

The farmer returned late at night. He 
was not surprised to see no light between 
the shutters. But the bolted door resist- 
ing him roused alarm, and tearing a shut- 
ter from its hinges he broke a window 
to enter. The girl was still lying bound 
on the floor, under the feet of the body 
thrusting out its tongue at her. 

The farmer unbound Marie Luron. 
Being told of what had happened, he im- 
mediately emptied Ravageot’s pockets, 
counted and again piled the coins in or- 
der. It was only after this that he 
thought of informing the police. 

The next morning, when the legal pro- 
ceedings were over, the rope cut and the 
dead man taken away, the farmer turned 
toward his maid-servant, and for the first 
time asked : 

“Well, Marie Luron, though you have 
come off so well, you must have had a 
terrible time.” 

“Oh! not so very terrible, sir,” replied 
Marie philosophically. “I was not so 
very much frightened while the rascal 
lived; it was when I saw him dead that 
the hours seemed long to me. But what 
was I todo? When I entered your serv- 
ice as maid-of-all-work, I thought that on 
a lonely farm like this one must turn one’s 
hand to everything, and perform police 
duty and legal duties oneself. They were 
no worse done for that.” 

The farmer made no reply, considering 
these words sensible and natural. “The 
ham I brought from the market is left 
on the bread-bin. Hang it up.” 
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“On what nail?” 

“The same nail in the beam—as well on 
that as any other; it’s strong.” 

“Shall I use the end of rope that is 
left?” she asked without surprise. 

“Yes. The ham will be only the bet- 
ter; the worms won’t get into it, since a 
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rope used to hang a man is said to bring 
good luck!” 

And both, either because the jest 
seemed droll, or from pleasure at seeing 
everything put in order and the ham take 
the place of the dead man, burst into a 
hearty laugh of pleasure and relief. 
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By Charles Saxby 


really did it—but—what on 
earth will he do now?” 

“Compromise, I suppose,” said her 
husband, in that faintly superior tone 
we keep for other people’s troubles. “He 
told me they offered to meet him half 
way. He’il be a fool if he doesn’t.” 

“He'll be a fool if he does,” said Car- 
ter, from the other side of the fire. “That 
is, if what he says is right.” 

The decision of his tone, cutting across 
the rather desultory after-dinner atmos- 
phere, roused us all to attention, but the 
reply was obviously Bagley’s affair. 

“Oh—right,” he murmured negligent- 
ly; “of course, as a matter of sentiment— 
clear conscience and all that sort of 
thing.” 

“That is not what I meant,” returned 
-Carter quietly. “My point is victory and 
vindication, the whole thing.” 

Bagley shook his head. “Not a chance 
in the world, not against those people.” 

“Are you sure?” asked Carter. “Now 
look here. If what Louis says is right— 
is the truth—then that is all there is to 
the affair. It can’t be two ways at once, 
can it?” 

“No-o,” agreed Bagley, with all the re- 
luctance for the abstract of a man who 
prides himself upon his practicality. 
“But they will say $ 

“What*has what they say to do with 
the truth—unless it is the truth?” Carter 
interrupted. 

“Well—it can make it mighty uncom- 
fortable for the person they are saying 
it about,” objected Bagley shrewdly. 


66 OOR LOUIS,” sighed Mrs. 
Bagley. “I don’t believe he 


“Oh, I'll grant you that,” laughed Car- 
ter; “and I'll grant you that unless the 
truth of an affair be known and recog- 
nized any good upstanding lie about it 
will do as well. But my point is this, 
that if a fellow who knows that truth— 
any truth of any affair—sits down on it 
and refuses to budge he will eventually 
win out because—don’t you see—he is 
backed by all the authority of that truth, 
which is the only real authority in the 
matter.” 

There was a little murmur of dissent 
at Carter’s words; we each felt we had 
had unpleasant experiences enough to 
prove their fallacy, but Mrs. Bagley, who 
had been watching Carter narrowly 
through half-closed lids, hushed us. 

“There is something back of all this,” 
she said quizzically. “Mr. Carter is not 
usually so uncompromisingly logical. 
What is it—another mysterious heroine?” 

We smiled at that for Carter is always 
meeting marvelous people in out-of-the- 
way parts of the earth, and then coming 
home to tell us about them. 

“No, it is a hero this time,” he said. 
“There were three heroines.” 

“Oh, poor things!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Bagley with a quick breath of sympathy. 
“T must hear that. Draw in, everybody” 
—then, as the stir subsided she turned 
imperiously to Carter. “Go on, begin 
with the hero and please—please make 
him attractive.” 

“Oh—so it is just one of Carter’s 
yarns,” began her husband in grumbling 
enlightenment. 

“But it proves my point,” retorted 
Carter. 
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He leaned back, his eyes growing 
blank with introspection as he sought 
out the threads of his narrative, and be- 
gan. 

“It all happened in the Canary Islands 
—do you know them, that Union Station 
of the Eastern Atlantic, ruled by Spain, 
owned in Liverpool and with the only de- 
cent climate to be found within five days 
of England. I was projected there last 
winter by the psychological effect of a 
colored folder, you know the sort of 
thing, four-color print of a white city 
against a blue sky, with a border of roses 
and palms; it hit me on a January day 
of London fog and rain and in less than 
a week I was in Las Palmas. The folder 
was correct, I found; it was all there, 
blazing white city against a blazing blue 
sky, also the roses and palms, plus an 
English hotel that might have been lifted, 
guests and all, from the sea front at 
Brighton, 

“But that was all there was and in less 
than a week I was bored. My interest is 
people, and the winter colony was com- 
posed mainly of that deadly English up- 
per-middle class; well-dressed, healthy 
mediocrities, eminently respectable even 
in their vices. 

“It was my fourth evening and I was 
sitting on the hotel terrace, vainly trying 
to extract one spark of entertainment 
from the commonplace babble about me, 
when I saw a young man coming out of 
the smoking room. The instant I saw 
him I was keenly aware of him; he 
chained my whole attention, in fact it 
seemed as if my own glance of curiosity 
had been the starter of that little hush 
of surprise that fell upon the terrace at 
his appearance. Why. the mere entry of 
another man should have such an effect 
upon me I could not imagine, in fact I 
resented it a little. That he was remark- 
ably good looking was not enough to ex- 
plain it, though he was certainly that; 
a tall, white, yellow-haired sort of chap, 
evidently English, but devoid of that 
tendency to the clumsy that spoils so 
many of their men, moving with a lazy 
grace that only comes from a highly 
trained body. 

“The first thing I noticed was his chin, 
it might have been cut from a block of 
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white marble; then I met his eyes for 
an instant and forgot everything else in 
the puzzle of them. They were full of a 
strange inner light, infinitely. still but of 
that dangerous kind of  stillness—the 
stillness of poise, not of inertia. It was 
as though they were looking at some- 
thing eise, looking through everything 
about them at something that my vision 
could not reach. There was a touch of 
the genuine devotee about those eyes, 
too, but to what the devotion could be 
I could not imagine; the fellow was no 
saint, I would have taken my oath on 
that; he couldn’t be, not with those looks. 
So strong was the effect he had upon me 
that I was relieved to note that nearly 
everybody else seemed to share it. The 
atmosphere had suddenly grown thick, 
like the clammy chill that follows upon 
the sunset, and I was surprised to note 
that the general feeling was one of an- 
tagonism. Not so much to the fellow 
himself, perhaps, as that half-frightened 
British antagonism to any one who in any 
way creates anything resembling a ‘sit- 
uation’ and in some way I did not un- 
derstand the young stranger’s entrance 
had created a ‘situation.’ He himself 
seemed entirely unconscious of it as he 
sauntered my way looking for a chair, 
so unconscious that I almost felt as if I 
ought to warn him. Beside the subjec- 
tive ambush all about him there were 
some young cubs near me who had been 
drinking pretty heavily; they had their 
heads together and I caught muttered 
growls of ‘Infernal cheek, coming 
among gentlemen—ought to be kicked 
out.’ As the young fellow passed, one of 
them sprang up and said something to 
him ; what it was I could not hear though 
that end of the terrace had grown sud- 
denly silent and all eyes were fixed upon 
the two. Whatever the words had been 
it was evident that there could be but 
one reply, at least from a fellow with 
that chin. It was splendidly done, not 
an atom of ‘power wasted, just enough 
to send the cub crashing back against 
his chair and the sound of his fall elec- 
trified everybody into action. TIl say 
this for the English, they may be afraid ~ 
of situations but when the situation ar- 
rives they handle it perfectly. There 
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was a swift, silent rush of men, a mur- 
mur of ‘Steady on—serves him right, 
shouldn’t have spoken—no. row here, you 
know”; all the inborn British instinct 
of decorum and fair play in instant ac- 
tion, 

“The cub was picked up, his com- 
panions forced back and it was all over, 
as far as the danger of a disturbance 
went, but the situation still remained and, 
by a mere trick of location, I was caught 
up in it. With the rest I had sprung to 
my feet when the blow was struck and as 
the little group of pacifiers fell back and 
turned to face the young fellow I found 
myself standing almost at his side and 
obviously being counted in with him by 
the others. I could have changed it all 
in a moment; all I had to do was to take 
a step, but somehow—mainly I believe 
because those other men had bored me 
so—I remained obstinately where I was. 

“The boy had not moved since the 
blow was struck, just stood there look- 
ing down at the disheveled figure they 
were propping in the chair. Then he 
spoke: ‘If he—or any one else—wants 
me you know where to find me.’ He 
drew his handkerchief from his cuff, 
deliberately wiped his knuckles and 
turned toward the steps. As he went his 
eyes met mine for an instant and I was 
surprised to note in them the flicker of a 
half-shy, half-humorous appeal. It was 
gone in a flash but it decided me; I saw 
how very young and how much alone 
he was, and I turned and followed him. 

“Tt was just impulse and I regretted it 
a moment later as I went down the steps. 
Above me was the terrace, glowing with 
light and buzzing with talk—about us. 
Down there it was dark and shadowy 
and the boy, just a glimmer of white face 
and shirt front, stood waiting for me. I 
had plainly followed him and it was up 
to me to speak so I plunged right in with 
‘If I can be of any assistance ; 

“He lit a cigarette before he answered, 
holding the light so that it illumined my 
face; it was incredibly impudent but he 
wanted to see what I looked like—the 
only wonder was that he bothered with 
the excuse of the cigarette, but probably 
he really wanted to smoke. ‘Thanks, 
he said at last. ‘That is awfully decent 
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of you, but I think I can look after my- 
self. By the way—do you know who I 
am?’ I did not and I told him so, a trifle 
curtly; he threw away the match and 
from out of the darkness of its extinc- 
tion came his answer. ‘I am Lawrence 
Brooke.’ 

“Tt hit me between the eyes. I had 
heard that name a score of times since 
landing and the inevitable corollary to 
any mention of it was: ‘Kicked off the 
Gold Coast for cheating at cards.’ And 
this white and gold stripling, with the 
eyes of a devotee and the trained punch 
of a pugilist, was the man of whom they 
were talking. 

“Tt all came back to me with a rush, 
half-heard sentences, broken bits of in- 
formation piecing themselves together in 
my brain. 

“ ‘Lawrence Brooke—son of Colonel 
Brooke—you know, Brooke of Bontuku 
—dead now—came an awful smash.’ 

“Colonel Brooke, it seemed, had 
achieved notoriety and finally disgrace 
and recall through one of those mys- 
terious, impossible African happenings 
that they always spoke of as ‘the Bon- 
tuku affair.’ Finally he had died of it, 
heart-broken by the injustice, for such it 
had proved to be, though it was fifteen 
years before the truth of the Bontuku 
affair had become known, and then only 
through the untiring efforts of his 
widow. 

“To Mrs. Brooke this clearing of her 
dead husband’s name had been a conse- 
cration ; the boy had been brought up on 
it as a sacred tradition and when he was 
of age he had been given, as a tardy re- 
compense for the injustice done his 
father, a Government appointment on the 
Gold Coast. I could picture it all in 
those few moments after he spoke. The 
incident on the terrace had given me an 
insight and the darkness and his prox- 
imity quickened my brain to a flash of 
clairvoyance. I could see him starting 
out, with all the enthusiasm of his youth 
and a bran-new tropical outfit, to pre- 
pare to take up the work his father had 
died for. But he had never done it; it 
almost seemed as if Africa, that most re- 
vengeful of continents, not content with 
killing the father, had reached out to 
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smite the son before ever he touched her 
shores. 

“There was a full passenger list that 
voyage, a hundred young fellows going 
cut, a score of well-known names. ` Play 
had run high and within ten days of 
leaving England young Brooke had lost 
his first six months’ salary, and the 
Brookes were well known to be poor. 
Then one night there had been a scene in 
the smoking-room, a circle of stern, sud- 
denly sobered men, a white-faced boy 
protesting his innocence and a well- 
known African explorer and exploiter, 
Sir Bertram Coates by name, accusing 
him of increasing his bets after the cards 
were declared. I couldn’t believe it 
somehow; anything else, anything red- 
blooded, I could have believed of him, 
but not the sneaking meanness of steal- 
ing from his friends, but I was silent so 
long that he misinterpreted it. 

““T beg your pardon,’ he said stiffly. 
‘I misunderstood. When you stood by 
me up there I thought perhaps you knew 
and didn’t believe.’ I shook my head at 
him stupidly. ‘No, I didn’t know,’ I be- 
gan, then caught at his arm as he turned 
away. ‘Oh, wait. Of course I didn’t 
disbelieve it—how could I when I didn’t 
know? But I’m damned if I believe it 
now.’ 

“He turned and looked at me. ‘I 
didn’t do it, you know,’ he said simply, 
as simply as if he were announcing that 
it was night, that the moon was shining 
or any other incontrovertible, cosmic 
fact. His eyes were again full of that 
inner light that had so puzzled me but I 
understood it now, he was looking at the 
truth of the matter, that was what he 
was seeing and it was all that he was 
seeing. 

““Couldn’t you explain it? I asked. 
‘Oh—not to me—you don’t have to; but 
to—well—those others?’ and I nodded 
up at the terrace. 

“Vou don’t understand,’ he said, as if 
patiently humoring a child. ‘I didn’t do 
it—how can I explain what I never did?’ 

“His logic was unshakable and there 
was no moving him from it; the thing 
had never happened and that was all 
there was to it. As for his present sit- 
uation it was merely a passing annoy- 
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ance that he must put up with while wait- 
ing for his vindication; he never doubt- 
ed but that it would come, that vindica- 
tion; it was bound to for how could they 
condemn him for what he had never 
done? The mere fact that they were do- 
ing so as hard as they could seemed to 
make no impression on him; his faith 
was unshakable for it was one and the 


- same as the facts in the case. 


“The affair on the steamer had been 
cabled home from Sierra Leone and on 
reaching the Gold Coast Brooke had 
found his appointment cancelled. No 
chance was given him to prove his inno- 
cence or to even put in a defense; there 
was against him the word of Sir Bertram 
Coates, that combination of Cesar, Nim- 
rod and Livingston, with Stock Ex- 
change affiliations on the side. Sir Ber- 
tram was head of the Chartered Ahanta 
Company, a power in Parliament, per- 
sona grata with all the great missionary 
societies and purveyor of dividends to 
the British public, dividends that he was 
popularly supposed to earn by the simple 
means of dispensing sweetness and light 
to the heathen, who grew cocoa for him 
out of sheer gratitude. 

“Thus cast adrift Brooke had trans- 
shipped to a homeward boat and- come 
back to Las Palmas, where he obtained a 
position with the African Shipping Com- 
pany. He was living in a cheap Spanish 
hotel down at La Luz, the port, and had 
come to the ‘Victoria’ that evening for 
a decent dinner—the rest I knew, they 
had kicked him out as unfit for human 
society. 

“Some of this I knew already, some of 
it he told me as we talked there amidst 
the shadows of the garden, unconscious- 
ly lowering our voices to cut under the 
higher-keyed chatter from the terrace. 
Not that he was asking for sympathy; I 
never saw anyone who needed it less; 
there was a certain mental, almost spirit- 
ual, cleanliness about him that forbade 
the sprouting of the blue-mould of self- 
pity. It did not even occur to him to be 
grateful for my believing in him; why 
should it when my doing so only proved 
my own intelligence? But he was friend- 
ly and unfeignedly glad of some society 
of his own kind, so we parted with my 
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promising to go down and dine with him 
the next evening and at the time appoint- 
ed I jolted down to La Luz on the steam- 
dummy and I went, partly at least, be- 
cause there were some things I wanted 
to see for myself. 

“There was a Spanish girl, the daugh- 
ter of the woman who kept the Fonda 
de Sevilla, where Brooke lived and there 
were—well, rumors—about him and her, 
but there was no truth in it, I saw that 
at once. We dined in the patio, all brick 
pavement, green-painted tables, flicker- 
ing lamps and one big date palm, and 
this girl, Mariquita, waited on us. She 
was a pretty little thing with a pale Ma- 
donna face and enormous, hungry eyes; 
not at all the Carmen type one might ex- 
pect from a Fonda de Sevilla. 

“That she loved Brooke was as plain 
as that he had never even noticed her; 
she lived and breathed in him, and to him 
she was merely the servant. It was all 
rather pitiful; she would stand about 
gazing at him, flushing and paling when 
she took his plate and he—left a tip for 
her on the table. 

“She took it, too, picking up the 
money in a white-lipped ecstasy of pain; 
since pain was all she was ever to have 
from him she would at least have as 
much of that as she could. Her love 
for him was of that kind that women 
will sometimes cherish like a knife in 
their bosoms, holding out the handle to 
their idol that he may plunge it the more 
deeply and turn it in the wound; doubt- 
less she credited him with an hundred 
high and noble reasons for what, on his 
part, was half self-absorbtion and half 
that fastidiousness that serves men in 
place of virtue. 

“He was hardly the type that would 
engage in incidental amours with serv- 
ing maids and just then -his whole vision 
was fixed on something else, something 
far more vital to himself. To him at 
that time his whole surroundings were 
of the*nature of a rather unpleasant 
dream; as he expressed it to me he felt 
that he was not really there, he could not 
be when the entire situation was the di- 
rect outcome of something that he had 
never done. 

“What view Brooke’s people at home 
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were taking of his situation I did not 
ask him. It was surprising the number 
of things one did not ask that boy; any- 
thing he chose you to know he told you 
voluntarily and anything beyond that one 
would have had to blast out of him with 
dynamite. 

“As far as his people went he offered 
no information but I was not surprised 
when one day a couple of ladies dropped 
quietly off an outward bound cape liner 
and installed themselves at the ‘Victoria.’ 

“The elder, a stout, middle-aged wom- 
an, very plainly dressed but with ‘an air,’ 
announced herself as Mrs. Brooke; the 
other was a Miss Vereker, who was said 
to be a sort of sixteenth cousin, but 
everybody knew at once that she was 
really engaged to the boy. She was a 
tall, upstanding sort of girl, not exactly 
pretty but with fine eyes, good skin and 
a lot of brown hair. 

“The hotel, feeling that it was really 
necessary to ‘draw the line’ at the 
mother and fiancée of a detected card- 
sharper, proceeded to do so with a vicious- 
ness of virtue that one suspected was all 
the more enjoyable to them because, in 
cutting two women of obviously higher 
social standing than themselves, they 
were also flattering their own innate 
snobbishness. Then somebody discov- 
ered that, before her marriage, Mrs. 
Brooke had been ‘a Portdown,’ which 
seemed to be something quite tre- 
mendous. In fact, it seemed that one 
simply could not draw the line at a Port- 
down, no matter what their offspring 
might do, and the hotel suffered a change 
of front, but Mrs. Brooke was as uncon- 
scious of their offered eyes as she had 
been of their averted ones. 

“Me, she accepted with a gracious lit- 
tle word of thanks for my kindness to 
her son, but I could see that I really did 
not matter. She mentally tagged and 
shelved me for use in case of an emer- 
gency but it was plain to me that she 
was after higher game than myself, 
though at that time I could not imagine 
who it could be. 

“Though they spoke to no one in the 
hotel the two ladies, in some occult man- 
ner, evidently heard the rumors and be- 
fore they had been two days in the is- 
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land they drove down to La Luz. I 
was there, lunching with Brooke in the 
- patio when they arrived and I saw at 
once that they had come to size up the 
situation. 

“Brooke was entirely unsuspecting ; 
he had very few emotional antennae 
about him, beside, as he would have 
said, with one of his cool, vivid stares, 
there was no situation for them to size 
up. Mariquita knew, however, and she 
also knew instantly what the relations 
were between Brooke and Miss Vereker. 

“She hoisted the battle flag and tried 
to brazen it out in an impudent hand-on- 
hip way, with eyelids half lowered over 
insolent eyes. From the way she hov- 
ered over Brooke, shot glances at him, 
touched his shoulder, one would have 
said she was trying to make them be- 
lieve that the rumors were true, but she 
could not keep it up. Miss Vereker’s 
unwavering, amused gaze was too much 
for her and she suddenly wilted and 
threw up the game with a silent, quiver- 
ing appeal for mercy. Then Miss Vere- 
ker’s manner changed subtly, it became 
softly gracious like that of a victor pick- 
ing up a wounded antagonist; the two 
gitls took a long stare at each other over 
Brooke’s unsuspecting head and Mari- 
quita went away. 

“Except for the Mariquita affair, of 
which they could hardly have known be- 
fore reaching the island, I could not 
quite see what the two ladies were doing 
in Las Palmas. Then a few days later, 
with mountains of baggage, a retinue of 
secretaries and servants and a flourish 
of trumpets, the great Sir Bertram 
Coates himself landed from a north- 
bound West Coaster. 

“I saw him when he arrived, a bull- 
necked, thick-legged man, with the rub- 
ber mouth of the inveterate public 
speaker. I put him down as an egotist, 
a born opportunist and something of a 
brute; as for the missionary connection 
I could not quite see what he was doing 
in that galley, except for a certain 
‘rather tiresome, family-man sort of phy- 
sical morality that he was always thrust- 
ing in one’s face—there was a Lady 
Coates and eight children somewhere 
down in Surrey. 
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“With Mrs. Brooke and Sir Bertram 
both under its roof the hotel literally 
foamed at the mouth with curiosity, 
everybody wondering ‘how they would 
take it.’ For myself I was not so much 
surprised; I remembered the way Mrs. 
Brooke had ticketed me for use ‘in case’ 
and I doubted if the meeting were as 
accidental as it seemed. Behind it I 
thought I caught a glimpse of that mys- 
teriously powerful Portdown influence 
and I was pretty sure it was a meet- 
ing of hostile powers for the purposes 
of a conference. 

“At all events there was a letter from 
Sir Bertram that evening and a Brooke 
family council to consider it; I learned 
that next day when I went down to see 
the boy in response to a note from him 
begging me to come. He was in the 
patio as usual, with Mariquita hovering 
in the background like a pallid flag of 
distress. His breakfast was untouched, 
he plainly had not slept and as soon as I 
saw him I knew that something had hap- 
pened, something that had shaken even 
his tremendous faith. 

“He showed me Sir Bertram’s letter, 
a characteristic epistle of the ‘weak- 
minded young man, sudden temptation’ 
order. He regarded Brooke, it went on, 
as ‘perhaps sufficiently punished.’ He 
did not wish to ‘utterly wreck a life 
that, under proper guidance, might yet 
be useful to the world in a minor ca- 
pacity,’ and ended up by offering him a 
clerkship with one of his companies in 
South America where ‘by attention to 
duty and God-fearing conduct he might, 
in time, live down the worst conse- 
quences of his rash and indefensible act.’ 

“I tossed the letter back with a laugh; - 
Brooke wearing out the pride of his 
youth and his splendid young body in ‘a 
minor capacity’ in South America—the 
thing was ridiculous, 

“I need not ask what you answered.’ 
I began, then stopped as he raised his 
head and gazed at me with a pair of mis- 
erable eyes from which the light had 
gone. ‘I haven’t answered yet,’ he said. 
I could not understand it, but the thing 
was evidently more serious than I had 
supposed. For an instant, as I looked at 
his face, all ravaged by a white night, 
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I almost doubted, then I remembered 
him as he had been that first evening and 
my faith came back. 


“*You see, he began slowly. ‘My 
mother — she thinks it might be 
wiser : 


“I saw it then. Poor Mrs. Brooke, 
she had loved two men in her life and 
for both she had had to fight; she was 
getting old and she feared. She had 
seen her husband go down to his death 


under something of the same sort and: 


for her son she would snatch half a loaf 
rather than see him starve for lack of 
the world’s recognition. And to have 
his mother fail him at this moment had 
shaken even the boy’s actual knowledge ; 
as for Miss Vereker she had not 
spoken at all, but had left everything to 
Mrs. Brooke. 

“‘For God’s sake,’ he cried, reaching 
across the table and grabbing my hands. 
‘I didn’t do it—did I? It almost makes 
me doubt myself. Man—by anything 
you call holy—tell me I didn’t do it! I 
knew he had not, actually knew it, and a 
thousand words crowded to my lips in 
stich a rush that I could not get any of 
them out. All-I could articulately think 
of was something from the Bible, some- 
thing about a Rock and the gates of hell 
not prevailing against it, but I could not 
say it somehow, partly because I could 
not quite remember it and partly be- 
cause of that silly shame that overtakes 
one when inclined to quote Holy Writ in 
a serious way. I could only stammer 
while he hung on to my hands search- 
ing my very soul for a word, just one 
word to carry him across the dark wa- 
ters that had so suddenly risen about him. 
Then he flung away my hands and buried 
his face in his arms. He was so young 
and so tragic; it is only youth that dares 
to be as tragic as it feels and I sat there, 
aching to help but helpless myself, when 
all at once Miss Vereker was at his side. 
She had foreseen the hour of his real 
need and had come alone, defying con- 
ventions with the same serene courage 
with wnich she now defied my prying 
eyes. She stooped and kissed him, mag- 
nificently careless of my presence; then, 
with a little nod of dismissal for me, she 
gathered his head in her arms and pil- 
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lowed it on her breast. She was the 
real thing, that girl, there was that in 
her atmosphere that was like the sweep 
of a warm, sweet wind, full of the eter- 
nally virgin tang of the ocean, yet to 
the boy she could be wife and mother in 
one. 

“I got away somehow, nearly stum- 
bling over a crumpled heap behind the 
palm that proved to be Mariquita. She 
was crying and I would have avoided 
her—I felt there had been emotion 
enough for before lunch—but she sprang 
up and grabbed at me as I passed. 

“‘Was it true that Don Lorenzo was 
in great trouble?’ ‘Yes, it was,’ I snapped 
back. ‘And was it true that it was that 
Sefior Sir Coates that was the cause of 
it? ‘Yes, damn him.’ ‘And—was it 
true that Don Lorenzo was to marry the 
Doña Elena?’ ‘Turn your head and 
look,’ I said brutally, but she would not, 
she just quivered and looked down, 
twisting the fringe of her shawl. 

“Then it came, pouring out as if she 
were afraid that if she stopped she might 
not go on again. There was a man, it 
seemed, and I remembered having seen 
him hanging about the Fonda, a raffish 
Spanish ‘Scorp’ from Mellilla, sailor, 
smuggler, Jack-of-all-trades, knowing 
all the unholy ways of the Coast from 
Tangier to Cameroons, 

“He had once been personal servant 
to Sir Bertram on one of his expeditions, 
the only person of white blood who had 
been with him most of that time, and he 
knew things—slave dealings, torturings, 
executions—all the secrets of African 
exploration that every one in Africa 
knows all about, that no one ever speaks 
of and that the good people at home 
never so much as suspect. 

“Also he had proof—stolen, of course 
—an actual diary of Sir Bertram’s, with 
everything set down in chapter and verse, 
one of those incredible indiscretions of 
which even the wisest will sometimes be 
guilty; and the man would sell—for a 
price. 

“Price—Good Heavens! I would give 
five hundred—a thousand pesos; but 
Mariquita shook her head, he did not 
want money, it seemed. No, she would 
not tell me the price, but I must send 
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the Doña Elena to her at once—at once, 
and she actually stamped her foot at me, 
ordering me about like an empress in a 
brief flash of exaltation. Ye gods, how 
it changed things! It was blackmail, of 
course, and of the blackest kind, that we 
were bent upon, but we did not care; 
there was a weapon in sight and we 
scrambled for it. Through it all I caught 
a glimpse of the infinite humor of 


Providence and I also learned this, that 


when the truth of an affair finally de- 
termines to be known it is not in the least 
concerned as to the ethics of the means 
it uses. 

“It was like the change of scenes in a 
play, emotion all done and every thing 
action. I spent the rest of the day in 
Canariote rattletraps flying between La 
Luz and the hotel at Miss Vereker’s 
behest. First I must fetch Mrs. Brooke, 
then I must take Lawrence away and 
keep him away; then I must come back 
and pack his things—no, he must not 
come back with me, nor must he see 
Mariquita. 

“It was the latter that gave me an 
inkling as to the price of that diary; 
they never told me and the boy never 
even suspected, but I heard Mrs. Brooke 
say, with a touch of that aristocratic bru- 
tality she sometimes betrayed, that 
‘Mariquita really had no cause for com- 
plaint; they had made the man marry 
her and it was as good a match as a girl 
of that kind had any right to expect.’ 

“I wondered then had Brooke been 
more susceptible would Mariquita have 
deliberately furnished him at such a cost 
to herself with that which would have 
meant the end of her own power over 
him? I also wondered if, had he not 
been so absorbed by the white light of 
his own vision, he might not have been 
different? Mariquita had.a pale charm 
all her own, and the mere fact of loving 
a girl in England would not have pro- 
tected him, for masculine constancy has 
nothing whatever to do with conduct. 

“They got it, the diary, and that was 
all we really, any of us, cared about; it 
was as Mariquita had said, common- 
places of African exploration, but 
enough to damn. Sir Bertram forever 
with his following at home and shake all 
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his enterprises to their foundations. The 
Brookes requested an interview with 
him for that evening and I was allowed 
to be present—mainly because they saw 
they could not keep me out. I can see 
Sir Bertram now as he bustled impor- 
tantly in, an over-sexed, egotistic brute, 
but with something real in his tre- 


‘mendous vitality. I could have respected 


him had it not been for his vulgar ‘holier- 
than-thouness,’ yet, as far as Brooke 
went, he really thought he was right. 

“He came all prepared to meet an im- 
ploring mother and a sulky, penitent 
youth, to play the righteous judge with 
a bit of the heavy father thrown in—and 
he was confronted with that fatal diary, 
which he had either forgotten or imag- 
ined to be safely rotting in some jungle 
back of the Niger. 

“He tried to bluster his way through, 
to beat them down with purple-faced 
noise, but what could he do against that 
blazing white youth and those two im- 
placable women; the mother, bred to her 
finger-tips, prepared to tear and claw; 
the girl, all ice and fire, ready to commit 
the seven deadly sins if necessary ; a trio 
of aristocratic blackmailers transmuting 
a soiled weapon into the sword of the 
spirit. Sir Bertram caved in and it was 
the falling of the walls of Jericho, the 
whole imposing facade crashed down, 
laying bare the panic-stricken, mental 
rabbit-warren behind it, with a flag of 
surrender uttering above. They talked 
terms at that, bickering to and fro in a 
way that would have been sordid had it 
not been such actual life and death to all 
concerned. Finally he agreed to write 
the letters they demanded, one of the 
‘Further evidence, gross mistake, with- 
draw all charges and humbly apologize’ 


- type, to be published in the papers; the 


other, more specific, to be sent to the 
authorities at home. 

“He wrote and signed them, all of us 
holding our breath meanwhile, then he 
gave them to Brooke and held out his 
hand for the diary and—what do you 
suppose that amazing youth proposed, 
He actually meant to make that diary 
public after all and he justified himself 
on the grounds that he was innocent of 
Sir Bertram’s charges, while Sir Ber- 
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tram was guilty of the things in the 
diary. Oh—his logic was unshakable, as 
usual, and he stood there like a young 
avenging angel, gone a little wrong 
through excess of zeal. 

“Did you ever see a near-great man 
trapped, with ruin inevitable staring him 
in the face? Pray that you may not, it 
is not a pretty sight; the things that 
surged up from the under world of Sir 
Bertram’s consciousness were amazing 
and the very vitality of the man only 
made them the more grim. 

“Brooke was adamant and the women 
were no use in this, for, after all, they 
had only been bargaining and this was 
something beyond; it was a man’s task 
and I took a hand. Finally I got Brooke 
to see that to crush Sir Bertram would 
be unstatesmanlike, would mean finan- 
cially crippling a whole colony, while 
Sir Bertram, still powerful but under 
Brooke’s thumb, would be a tremendous 
asset at his command for furthering his 
dead father’s ideas for the good of West 
Africa. The statesman plea caught his 
ear; born administrator that he was and 
reared in the tradition of ruling, he could 
understand using doubtful means for the 
purposes of empire. He threw the book 
contemptuously on the table; Sir Ber- 
tram flung himself upon it with a growl, 
like a starving dog upon a piece of meat 
and—it was suddenly all over, everything 
done, everything said, and we were just 
standing about looking at each other 
and wondering how to finish it up grace- 
fully. 

“Tt was Mrs. Brooke who put us out 
of our misery by an instantaneous re- 
turn to drawing-room courtesies that 
brought us up standing in the harness of 
good manners. It might have been a 
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66 LORENCE, I am afraid there 
is something seriously wrong 
with your aunt. I hear her 
groaning and sighing yet she 

does not answer when I knock on her 


door. Hadn’t you better go to her?” 
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dinner party, she was so cool and suave. 

“So good of Sir Bertram to come, so 
glad he was convinced at last of his sad 
mistake—doubtless he was busy—we 
must not trespass on his time—good 
evening, Sir Bertram. 

“He took up his cue with an ‘Ah—um 
—good evening, Mrs. Brooke—Miss 
Vereker—er—ah ’ a grisly attempt at 
a bow to Brooke, a dive for the door 
and Sir Bertram bolted. 

“It was my time for exit then and I 
was getting off the scene as best I could 
when Mrs. Brooke laid her hand on my 
arm, murmuring something about fresh 
air and the terrace. Glancing back as I 
opened the door for her I saw her mo- 
tive. Brooke was walking toward Miss 
Vereker, a step at a time, as if half 
dazed, and the girl stood there, her head 
up, her eyes fixed on his, not smiling, 
not speaking, just waiting. 

“Their faith had been justified; it was 


their hour, and we left them to it.” 
* * x x * 


Carter stopped and, as the tension 
lapsed with a little sigh and stir, Bag- 
ley seized his opportunity. 

“But—look here—I don’t see 
began. 

“What is the matter? 
out?” demanded Carter. 

“Ye-es. But it was the women who 
really did it,” Bagley protested. 

“What matter how it came as long as 
it did come?” cried Carter impatiently. 
“Beside,” he finished with an air of con- 
clusive triumph. “Beside—they did it 
because it was the truth.” 

Mrs. Bagley laughed softly as she 
gazed into the fire. “My dear man,” 
she said slowly. “They would have done 
it anyhow—for him.” 


” he 


Didn’t he win 


THE COOK STOVE 


By Forrest Halsey 


“Oh, no.” Florence settled her head 
deeper in the cushions of the lounge. 
“She is probably having an attack of 
melancholia. I did hope she would not 
have one while we were here, but Auntie 
is so selfish. Just let her alone and send 
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tea and toast and pepsin to her room 
three times a day and a little digitalis, 
if you have any in the house, Irving. 
Have you?” 

“Yes, or rather in the stables. Brown 
Ben has a bad heart and I have been 
trying it on him.” 

“That is lovely. But I would cut the 
dose for Auntie.” 

“Does she often have these attacks?” 

“Ever since I have known her. I knew 
one was coming when I saw the way she 
would devour that fried chicken last 
night. Your cook is wonderful, Irving. 
Where did you get her?” 

“She came with the place; was born 
on it, in fact.” 

“How charming and so Southern. I 
think you are perfectiy right to have all 
negro servants. So many Northerners 
who buy historic Southern houses spoil 
the whole thing by importing white serv- 
ants. And then yours are so perfectly 
trained. My maid, the one who waited 
on me last night, could not have done 
better if she had been French.” 

“All the servants except the cook are 
college graduates. They are all highly 
educated and highly intelligent. Your 
maid reads Herbert Spencer in her 
leisure moments.” 

A faint but deep groan came from 
somewhere. 

Irving started. “Florence,” he cried, 
“are you sure your aunt does not need 
medical attention?” 

“Perfectly.” Florence yawned. 

“But, Florence, how long does this 
last?” 

“Only three or four days. Don’t be 
alarmed, Irving. Poor Auntie is perfect- 
ly harmless and perfectly proper. She 
never groans except when she knows that 
everybody is awake. And, of course, she 

| would not think of cutting. her throat or 
doing anything like that. Give yourself 
no uneasiness, Irving, just have tea and 
toast and pepsin sent to her and she will 
come ardund all right and ask for a 
boiled egg. When she asks for a boiled 
egg it means her heart is at rest. Really 
she is better upstairs with melancholia 
than down here objecting to the conver- 
sation as she did last night. You know, 
Irving, that a chaperon serves every pur- 
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pose as long as she is somewhere and 
alive. I never would have brought her if 
there was any chance of her dying. Of 
course, I could not take a risk like that 
with my reputation. Give me a cigar- 
ette.” 

Irving moved the cigarette box a few 
inches so that the white, slender fingers 


‘could reach them. Then he lit a match. 


Then he lit the cigarette. Florence con- 
sented to the labor of puffing the cigar- 


ette. For such a beautiful woman that 
was labor enough. Florence was beau- 
tiful. No doubt of that fact. The soft 


yet strong loveliness of her face was 
framed in hair as exquisite. A medley 
of all that the masculine mind thinks de- 
lightful was she as she lay on the lounge, 
her red moist lips, which looked as if 
Nature had painted them with the best 
rouge, parted and sending smoke rings 
into the air. Her great hazel eyes gazed 
up the long hall with its cracking fire in 
the high colonial fireplace out through 
the open door to the lawns sparkling with 
frost and ridged with low mounds which 
long ago had been entrenchments. Far 
away beyond the bright curve of the 
river the little red tower of an old church 
showed. Silk and lace and farthingales 
had fared once upon a time of a 
Sunday to that church; cavalry horses 
had been stabled in it and kicked the 
fount where historic names had been 
given to children destined to make more 
history for their state; wounded men 
had crawled into its shelter to die in 
agony; but now, deserted in the wilder- 
ness, its chief purpose was to point Ir- 
ving’s next remark, 

“We will-be married there, Florence.” 

“Charming,” said Florence; “but how 
will you ever get the guests over these 
roads?” 

“The way we got here, by break.” 

“How deliciously old timey.” 

“Yes, and we will have a regular old 
Southern wedding. I can import negro 
singers.” 

“Don’t your servants sing?” 

“Heavens no! They are too educated. 
The butler is writing an opera with Wag- 
nerian motifs.” 

“Education has solved the negro prob- 
lem,” said Florence; “when we women 
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get the vote. Mercy! I never heard Auntie 
sound like that before!’ She raised her- 
self and listened intently. 

A weird, crooning wail drew out and 
shook through the house. 

“She should never have taken that 
third helping to fried chicken,” said 
Florence. 

Irving elevated his sleek head much as 
a dog does who hears a familiar sound. 

“I don’t think that is your aunt. I 
heard it yesterday. I think it is the cook 
singing old negro melodies.” 

“How perfectly in keeping,” said 
Florence, settling back. “Irving, when we 
have the vote we will attend to this negro 
problem, we women, as we will attend to 
all other problems that the ages of man 
government have not found a solution 
for.” 

Through the hall door came a long 
path from the sun which had just 
emerged from behind a snowy bank of 
clouds high in the Southern azure. 

The light touched Florence as if with 
a flame. She might have been Helen 
for whom Troy town was burning. 

“Now the housekeeping part of the 
government should belong to women,” 
said Florence; “they are so much more 
economical than men.” She crossed her 
feet, encased in hand-embroidered silk 
stockings from Paris at twenty-five dol- 
lars a pair. “And then think of the 
tragedy of the idle woman—nothing to 
do—all our energies wasted because men 
refuse us our proper right to exercise 

“our energy for the good of the state.” 
She cuddled down luxuriously into the 
cushions and lit another cigarette. 

“Florence, I adore you. You are so 
lovely.” 

She allowed him to fondle one of her 
hands. The touch of her skin was cool 
and sweet. Little tingles ran up his arms. 

“Oh, what have I doné to deserve this 
woman,” he thought. The prickles grew 
stronger—became a mellow glow—‘“what 
a wife for any man!” 

“What is the government but a great 
house to keep? And what are women but 
housekeepers,” continued Florence. “And 
isn’t it ridiculous—nay criminal—that 
women should be debarred from the man- 
agement of homes, for what is the gov- 
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ernment but a great collection of homes? 
In short by denying us the vote you deny 
us the chance to set matters right by our 
experience of ages.” 

“Florence, give me a kiss.” 

“Not until you agree with me 

Fao pe eon re av ko gu oe eee 

“And you will subscribe to the cause?” 

“T will.” 

“And work for it heart and soul?” 

IER ES he ae sae 

“Then”’—but you know 
“then” was as well as I do. 

They were interrupted by the same 
crooning song, now risen and grown 
heavier. 

Florence drew back from her fiancé’s 
embrace and smoothed her hair. 

“Stop, Irving, remember the servants. 
Oh, how quaintly pretty that negro mel- 
ody sounds. Couldn’t you get her to 
come and sing it in here?” 

“She is getting luncheon now.” 

“T am glad of it. I am desperately 
hungry. And are we going to have an 
old-fashioned Southern Christmas dinner 
to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, Mammy Lize cooks nothing else. 
Just think, darling, she never had a stove 
in her kitchen until I installed one.” 

“How absurd and how delighted she 
must be to have that wonderful range. 
Oh, think of her poor race how much 
they have suffered! Contrast those edu- 
cated, efficient negroes of yours with 
those we saw from the train window com- 
ing down. Education and the ballot is 
the solution of all our troubles. Hand 
me the pad, I must make a note of that 
for my speech.” She took the pad— 
“ ‘education and the ballot is.’ ” 

Stillness, save for the scratching of the 
pencil and the negro melody, now grown 
to have a long menacing note. The dogs 
basking before the logs began to raise 
their heads and cock their ears. 

“Listen,” said Florence, “woman has 
been emancipated from the kitchen range 
by modern inventions. No longer is it 
necessary for her to cook and weave as 
her mothers did. She has thus had empty 
hours thrust upon her which cry out to 
be filled by larger activities. She has 
risen from her prone position as a house- 
hold drudge.” 


” 
’ 


what. the 
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“Florence, darling, a household drudge 
who was prone could not do her work.” 

Florence frowned. 

“Now don’t be so stupid, Irving. As 
long as anything sounds all right it is 
perfectly good enough for a speech.” 

“Righto—say, my dear ?” 

“What.” 

“Do you want to drive over with me 
to meet Charlie and Dora?” 

Florence put down the pad. 

“You don’t mean to say that you have 
asked Dora Furness?” 

“Certainly, she is one of my oldest 
friends.” 

Florence sat up. 

“Irving Pennymint, do you mean to 
say 4 

“Why, darling, that is all over long 
ago. We were engaged, to be sure, but 
we discovered our tastes did not suit. 
She is so quiet and I am not. But we 
are the best of friends.” 

“Well, I must say!” 

“And I thought she and Charlie would 
get on so well.” 

“You thought ” Florence had no 
words for such imbecility; “why don’t 
you know that Charlie never opens his 
mouth. That was why I broke my en- 
gagement to him.” 

“But you asked me to ask him.” 

“That was simply because we are the 
best of friends. But Dora; Irving, are 
you insane?” 

“No, dearest, simply trying to do my 
best for poor, quiet Dora. I hoped 
Charlie would like her. You know I had 
to have somebody.” 

“Well Dora is nobody. But don’t 
blame me if they are both bored to death 
and hate you for it.” She sank back with 
the soothing reflection that shortly, after 
a certain ceremony, she would be the one 
to say who should come to that house. 
“Now,” resuming the pencil, “listen. 
‘Education and the ballot is the solution 
of all problems which confront the 
world.’.” 

“Beg pardon, Mr. Pennymint.” The 
Wagnerian motif butler stood before 
them, immaculate, educated, finished, the 
problem of his race solved in the very 
way he wore his livery and side-whiskers. 
“Could I have a moment’s speech with 
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you?” He spoke with trained’ enuncia- 
tion and pronunciation in every word. 

“Certainly, Elber.” 

“I mean alone, sir. The matter while 
slightly trivial is of the highest impor- 
tance.” 

In some surprise Irving arose and went 
to the door. 

The negro melody grew stronger and 
fiercer. 

“Well, Elber ?” 

“Mr. Pennymint”—through the suc- 
ceeding speech ran motifs of regret, tol- 
erance, superiority and dignity—“it is in 
regard to the chef that I take the liberty 
of calling to your attention some matters 
pertaining to the culinary regions. The 
chef is a regrettable specimen of the be- 
nighted, but now almost past, condition 
of our race. I have tried, in fact I may 
say that all of us have tried, but our ef- 
forts having failed I must ask of you to 
have a personal interview with her and 
request her to cook the luncheon.” 

“What the deuce is the matter?” 

“The matter, Mr. Pennymint, lies, if I 
may be permitted to speak figuratively, in 
the condition of midnight ignorance of 
the relic of a past condition who presides 
over the culinary regions. That’s her 
now.” 

The. negro croon, loud and menacing, 
filled the hall. One of the dogs began 
to whine. The Wagnerian butler cast 
an eye at the hound and continued. 

“You see, Mr. Pennymint, since the 
new range burned her, and more espe- 
cially and specifically speaking since 
some of us—I may without being ac- 
cused of overstatement, or exaggeration, 
say all of us, have in consideration of 
her condition, tried to make plain to her 
certain changes which have fortunately 
occurred, or I may say happened in the 
status of our race—since we have tried 
to do that and since the stove burned her, 
she has become, may I term it unman- 
ageable? and has yielded to some of the 
absurd superstitions of our race—I 
should say former superstitions—and is 
now engaged in putting the voodoo on 
the whole lot of us, therefore may I re- 
quest you to go and stop it.” 

He paused. The croon shook through 
the hall; there was a jungle note in it 
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which had come from the time when the 
naked bodies twisted to the bellow of 
the drums in the black depths of the for- 
ests. And the goat without the horns 
was dragged screaming up to the knives. 

Irving felt a creep go down his spine 
under his immaculate English semi- 
lounge suit. 

“What the devil?” he said. 

“Of course,” continued the Wagnerian 
butler ; “it is absurd and we all of us in 
the servants’ hall laugh at the matter. 
She has placed the curse on each of us 
much to our amusement, but still we 
thought if you spoke to her she would 
consent to relinquish her ridiculous in- 
cantations, cook luncheon, and stop stick- 
ing pins into chickens’ hearts. Of 
course, I laugh personally at her threats 
but ff 

He gave a loud yell, slipped on the 
polished floor and fell on his face. A log 
in the fireplace had exploded and one of 


the embers had flown right into the shiny, 


eye that education should have changed 
but had not. One of the dogs promptly 
fell upon him and bit him. Whereat he 
screamed again. A second dog rose up 
and also sampled his cultivated form. 
Once more he yelled. 

Irving dashed into the struggle, and 
with kicks and cuffs drove off the dogs. 

For a moment the Wagnerian butler 
lay prone and motionless except for the 
rolling of his eyes. 

“Has anything happened, Irving?” 
asked Florence in tones of alarm. 

I firmly believe that if a woman heard 
the earth rocking and splitting at the Day 
of Judgment she would ask the man near- 
est her if anything had happened. 

Something was the matter, at any rate 
with the Wagnerian butler. He sprang 
to his feet. He grabbed the poker. He 
yelled. “Damn dat nigger! She’s wished 
the hydrophoby onto me,” and he sped for 
the kitchen. 

Irving sped for the kitchen. 

Florence sped for the kitchen. 

The dogs sped for the kitchen. 

_ In fact, the big decorous hall was full 
of speeding. 

“You nigger!” shouted the Wagnerian 
one, dashing open the last door. “You 
nigger !” 
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Then he paused. 

Irving paused, 

Florence paused. 

Also the dogs. 

The kitchen was vast, as became a 
kitchen which must provide for the whole 
congregation of Pohick Church of a 
Sunday, should the congregation feel like 
dining at Pohick Hall. In the middle of 
the brick fireplace stood a modern range. 
In the middle of the kitchen stood an an- 
cient negro woman waving a knife. The 
knife was new and sharp. The woman 
old and fat. At her feet lay the entrails 
of some chickens. In the door leading 
to the outer offices stood three negro 
maids, each of their heads crowned by 
an educated cap, each of their waists cov- 
ered with an educated apron. All of their 
eyes rolling in a most uneducated man- 
ner. 

“Umm!” chanted Mammy Lize, “umm 
—fire burn em—water drown em—dogs 
chaw em.” 

The butler cowered. 

“May dey bones shake an’ dey teeth 
rattle—may de husk drap offen dey heels. 
May dey cuss be on em in de mornin’ an’ 
at noon, an’ at night—may dey: tf 

“Cook,” cried Irving, authoritatively. 

“Clar outen my kitchen, you white 
man. You ain’ quality an’ I done ’soci- 
ates with nur one dat ain’ quality. Yes, 
Lord Jesus, clean shurts ain’ quality, an’ 
clean faces ain’ quality, an’ money ain’ 
quality, nothin’ ain’ quality ‘cepin’ qual- 
ity. Ummm,” humming and rocking 
herself. “Clar outen’? my kitchen, white 
man—clar outen it—on dese niggers I’m 
gwine to put de blight!” 

“Bore de Lord dey ain’ no such 
ting,” quavered a highly-educated voice 
from among the highly-educated caps. 

“Ummmm—ummmn—wait an’ see, 
you cornfiel’ nigger gal—on you spe- 
cially is cumin’ de curse of de snake! 
Umnnn—Umnnn—all dat ‘Anti Kink’ 
yo’ got on yo’ har’ ain’ gwin’ to stop hit 
frum kinkin’ up tight in de flames of de 
snake—Bosom ob de Lam’—bosom ob 
de Lam’, har’ me. Black Prophet, har’ 
me—ummmn—umnnn.” 

She rocked brandishing the knife, the 
glitter of its blade matching the glitter of 
her eyes. 
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“Irving, take that knife away from 
that woman,” demanded Florence. 

The slender, immaculate Irving tee- 
tered on his toes. One of his delicate 
and highly-manicured hands clutched 
feebly. 

The great, savage black woman let her 
eyes rest on him for a moment. 

Irving stood perfectly still. 

“Irving!” cried Florence. 

“Ummmn—umnnn—de dead gwine 
tun in de graves—I har em—I har em— 
dey is coming—yes dead—yes dead—dey 
is niggers waitin’—dey is niggers wait- 
in’—I hars yuh—I hars yuh.” 

“Fo’ de Lord, mister, stop her!” 

“Irving,” cried Florence; “take that 
knife away from her.” 

“JI think she—she is perfectly harm- 
less, darling.” 

“Oh, I wish we had a man here to stop 
this,” cried the suffragetie. 

“Ain’ nothin’ gwin’ stop dis—ain’ 
nothin’—Yankees done rage an’ tare in 
dis house an’ dey was bad. Morgagers 
bin in dis house an’ dey was worse. But 
dese low down, cornfiel, chalky-level, 
sole of dey foots meck a hole in de 
groun’ niggers, dey is de worstest 
pisen of dem all and on dem I calls de 
blight.” 

Still humming she crouched, the knife 
glittering in her upraised hand. 


“Dat’s fo’ dat gal Hortense,” she. 


pierced the heart of a chicken before her. 
“Dat’s fo’ dat wench Marie Antonette. 
Dat’s fo’ dat cornfiel gal Gwendolin. 
Dat’s fo’ dat nigger Jenettah—an’ dis— 
dis de worstest, de poisonest, de horry- 
finest, de scorifienest of all—dis is fo’ dat 
blue gummed, pick heeled, free nigger, 
Elbert Agustus Franklyn, who tucken 
an’ spoke disrespectus of me an’ de res’ 
of de quality. On him I axes a special, 
bone-eating, heart-chawin’ blight.” 

She stood up straight, raised her rigid 
arms and screamed. 

“Soui ob de snake. Heart ob de black, 
dark—give a sign—give a sign!” 

With a loud explosion a stove lid flew 
into the middle of the floor. Clouds of 
smoke poured from the range, envelop- 
ing her figure. 

Loud yells and screams and the scam- 
pering of educated feet followed. 
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Florence screamed. 

The dogs howled and fled. 

“It’s done come,” shrilled the frantic 
voice amid the clouds of smoke. “Hit’s 
done cum—de blight—de blight!” 

A second stove lid followed the first 
and took her somewhere in her ample 
back. 

“Gawdamighty,” she cried in startled 
tones, “de blight done hit me, too. Le’me 
git outer here—Lord spar’ de chosen of 
yo bosom!” 

Her feet scampered through the smoke 
and were gone. 

“Why don’t you do something, Irv- 
ing?” cried Florence. 

There was a loud explosion from the 
stove. 

Both of them did something. 

They fled. 

In the hall Irving wiped his heated 
face. 

“She has been using kerosene to light 
that fire,” he cried in a shaking voice; 
“that savage does not know how to han- 
dle a stove.” He gasped and seized the 
whiskey from the table, poured and drank 
a large drink. His color came back. 
“Heavens!” he said. “That was a page 
from the dark. “Heh! you! where are 
you going—stop!” 

These cries were caused by the station 
break which passed the hall door laden 
with the educated specimens of their race 
all clutching suit cases. 

The break flew by at a gallop. 

At a gallop Irving sped for the ver- 
anda. 

At a gallop Florence followed him, 

At a similar gait the dogs followed 
both. 

All arrived on the veranda in time to 
see the break fly around a clump of trees 
on the drive and disappear as fast as 
horses could be flogged by the frightened 
coachman. 

Down by the river Mammy Lize could 
be discerned, running with a large bundle 
tied in a patchwork quilt. 

Irving looked at Florence. 
looked at Irving. 

The truth burst upon them. 

They were, for the first time since the 
cradle, servantless, forty miles from any 
town. 


Florence 
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They sank into chairs and remained 
silent, 

Finally Florence spoke. 

“You can telephone for more,” 
said. 

“There is no telephone,” said Irving. 

“Oh,” said Florence. 

“Of course you can cook, 

“Ye—es,” said Florence. 

“Then everything will be ail right,” 
said Irving. 

A soft groan floated down from the 
chamber above. 

“I suppose the stove can be fixed,” 
said Florence. “You can do that, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Er—y—es,” said Irving, 

“Then we shall get along beautifully,” 
said Florence. 

Again the gentle groan sounded. 

There was a pause. 

“I am frightfully hungry,” said Irving. 

“I don’t feel the least bit hungry,” said 
Florence. “But if you want me to cook, 
go and fix the stove.” 

el somehow don’t feel like eating just 
now,” said Irving. “I—I think I ought 
to feed the dogs.” 

“A very good idea,” said Florence icily. 

They sat in silence for some time. 
Hunger began to gnaw them, 

Still neither spoke. 

“It’s so funny, darling,” said Irving; 
“just like being married, isn’t it?” 

“Very much,” said Florence, sourly. 

Silence. 

“If you had sprung on that woman 
and taken her knife away, we should 
now be eating,” said Florence. 

“My adored, how could I strike a 
woman ?” 

“Fiddlesticks.”’ 

Silence—gnawing of hunger. 

“T thought you were going to feed the 
dogs. They must be ravenous,” said 
Florence. 

Irving rose and in the midst of a wig- 
gling mass of tails opened a cupboard 
and brought forth a package of dog- 
biscuit, 

“See now how grateful they are,” said 
Irving to the accompaniment of crunch- 
ing canine ‘teeth, 

“So would I be if anybody fed me,” 
said Florence. “What are you doing?” 


she 


” said Irving. 
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“Just seeing if dog biscuit is really 

palatable.” 
“Give me one. 

dered myself.” 


I have always won- 


Crunching of canine and human 
molars. 

“It is not,” said Florence. 

“No, my love,” said Irving. 


“Do you suppose there is anything 
cold in the house?” said Florence sud- 
denly. 

“Why, there must be. Cooks general- 
ly have cold things about, don’t they?” 

“I am sure I do not know. It has not 
been my custom to spend my time in win- 


ning the confidence of cooks. But you 
might see.” 

He rose, hope in his eyes. 

“I will.” 

“So will I,” cried Florence, springing 
up. 


But there was nothing cold in the ice- 
box, that is, nothing cold that had been 
hot, with the exception of some boiled 
potatoes. 

Mammy Lize did not support three 
families to let anything like “broken 
victuals” get by her. 

Florence looked at the potatoes. 
people eat these ?” she asked. 

“I think so,” said the other child of 
wealth, 

Florence gingerly took a bit of the icy, 


“Do 


. soggy mass, 


“I don’t think they eat them this 
way,” said Florence with dreadful calm- 
ness. 

“Suppose you cook them then?” said 
Irving tartly. His stomach was begin- 
ning to prevail over his heart. 

“How do you suppose I can cook un- 
til you fix the stove?” retorted the lady. 

“I should think a simple matter like 
preparing a luncheon would be child’s 
play for a woman who only needs the 
ballot to settle everything that the ages 
have left unsettled.” 

“Indeed? Well you gave a typical ex- 
ample of the way men have handled the 
questions of ages in the way you did not 
handle the cook,” retorted Florence, glar- , 
ing with the ferocity of hunger over the 
dish of cold potatoes she was holding. 

“Do you think I was afraid of her ?” 
cried Irving. 
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“I am not supposed to think. I am a 
woman,” returned Florence. 

“You are an untrained woman if you 
come to that.” 

“Irving Pennymint!” 

“Florence Vasselearl. 
you have a temper.” 

“Please refrain from insulting me in 
your own house.” 

“T was not insulting you.” 

“You were.” 

“What did I say?” 

“I don’t care what you did or did not 
say. Is it possible for me to get any 
food in your house?” 

“You have food in your hand if you 
can cook it, and there is more in the ice- 
box.” 

“Kindly explain how I can cook any- 
thing without a stove to cook it on. If 
that is not just like a man.” 

“Of all the unreasonable women.” 

“T don’t care whether I am reasonable 
or not”—banging down the cold potatoes 
—“I cannot live on dog biscuit and since 
I am your guest f 

“You are showing a most unreasonable 
amount of temper about a mere matter 
of food,” cried the hungry man. 

“I am simply pointing out to you how 
remiss you are in your arrangements. 
When a man entertains—if you call this 
entertaining = 

“T don’t. I see nothing entertaining 
in the whole matter.” 

“Well, if you are pleased to affront 
me, I shall leave you with your cold po- 
tatoes and your raw chicken and raw 
meat and your raw fish and only inform 
you that I am glad I discovered what 
you are before it is too late. I beg to 
leave this also.” 

A diamond ring was laid beside the 
potatoes. 

“Florence, this is absurd and childish. 
Keep your ring.” 

“T would if it were anything to eat. 
Excuse me, Mr. Pennymint.” 

Florence left him. 

Irving tried a cold potato. 

“Of all the unreasonable helpless wom- 
en,” he cried, spitting violently. ‘“Weii, 
I will let her alone. She wil! have to 
apologize to me before I go near 
her.” 


Well, I will say 
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“Irving,” called an excited voice; 
“come quick! The house is on fire!” 

Irving obeyed. 

The kitchen floor before the stove, 
which had vomited a spray of red hot 
coals, was merrily ablaze. 


“Fire . fire .” screamed 
Florence. 

“Fire fire,” screamed Irving. 

The floor blazed merrily. Little 


tongues of flame began to lick the dresser. 

“Telephone to the fire department,” 
screamed Florence. 

“Woman, there isn’t any,” yelled Irv- 
ing. 

“Bow—wow—wow,” howled the fran 
tic dogs. 

“Why do you live in such an idiotic 
place!” cried Florence. “Oh! oh! oh! 
why isn’t there a man here to do some- 
thing ?” 

“Go ahead—go ahead—insult 
while my house is burning.” 

“You ought never to be trusted with 
a house—fire—fire.” 

Florence wrung her hands. 

“Throw all you can out of the windows 
while I run to town,” cried Irving. 

Suddenly they stood petrified. 

Between them ran the small figure of a 
little old woman in a slik kimono who 
seized a broom and beat the fire away 
from the dresser, then holding up her 
skirts she sprang over the heap of coals 
and reached the sink; there she filled a 
dishpan with water and poured it on 
the coals. In three pourings the fire was 
out. 

The little old lady stood holding her 
skirts high while around her feet eddied 
the smoke from the scorched boards; 
she resembled a little old sybil out on 
the burnt bracken, ; 

“Idiot,” she addressed her niece. 

“Tmbecile,” she addressed Irving. 

“Typical examples of modern meth- 
ods,” she addressed them both. 

She paused. They said nothing. 

“Don’t do it again,” said the little old 
lady and vanished as if the father of fires 
had summoned her. 

There was a pause. 

“Florence”—Irving regarded the red 
hot stove—‘I wonder if that is warm 
enough to cook on.” 


me . 
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“Get the potatoes and the chicken and 
the fish and the meat and I will see,” 
said Florence, pinning up the skirts of 
her Irish lace morning gown. 

Irving obeyed, 

“She is a dear girl after all,” thought 
Irving as he returned to find her placing 
the dishpan on the stove. She looked 
adorable as she did so. 

“Thanks,” Florence took the chicken 
and placed it in the dishpan. “I am so 
hungry, Irving, dear, I could eat almost 
anything. Get me a dish for the po- 
tatoes.” 

“You look so domestic, love,” he took 
a china dish and handed it to her. 

“It’s sport, isn’t it,” Florence smiled as 
she dropped the potatoes into the pie dish, 
“I shall often cook for you when we are 
married.” 

“Won't it be jolly?” Irving placed his 
arm about her. “My dear, clever little 
pick oP Oh bmy Gadi 
With a loud bang the china dish broke 
into fragments and the potatoes rolled 
over the red hot iron of the stove top. 

Heavy smoke and the smell of 
scorched flesh rose from the chicken. 

“Damn it,” said Florence, “why did I 
ever come to a place where everything 
behaves in such an insane manner ?” 

“T am certain,” cried Irving, his eyes 
blazing with tortured hunger, “that I 
cannot conceive of your coming to a 
place where you would be more useless. 
Do you call that cooking luncheon?” 

“When I engaged myself to you it 
was not as a cook, Irving Pennymint.” 

“That is easily perceived,” cried Irv- 
ing through the smoke of the scorching 
chicken. 

“However, Mr. Pennymint, it is for- 
tunate that I have found out your true 
character before it is too late. Our en- 
gagement is now definitely and forever 
broken. I shall take Auntie and return 
to civilization.” 

“Our engagement is broken if you 
wish it torbe. I personally recognize your 
right to terminate it and shall say not a 
word beyond the fact that you can’t take 
Auntie and return to civilization because 
the horses have gone and there is twenty 
miles of the worst road in Virginia be- 
tween you and the station.” 
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Florence gave a laugh, one of those 
laughs packed and dropping over with 
meaning. 

“May I inquire,” said Irving, “what it 
is that amuses you, Miss Vasselearl?” 

“You may inquire, Mr. Pennymint.” 

She gave another laugh. 

“Then what is it may I ask, Miss Vas- 
selear] ?” 

“You may ask, Mr. Pennymint.” 

“I said you might inquire, sir, and you 
might ask, but I shall not tell you why I 
laughed; I only mean to add that for a 
man like Charlie twenty miles will be a 
mere nothing. He is coming this even- 
ing.” 

“Then you will go home with him?” 

“May I remind you that what I mean 
to do is no longer any: of your 
affairs?” ; 

“Certainly. Now if you will excuse me 
I will go and eat dog biscuit.” 

“We heard voices and we came out,” 
said a new voice. 

They turned to behold a young man 
and a demure young woman standing in 
the doorway. 

“What is the matter with your house, 
Irving?” demanded the young man. “We 
met all your servants getting out of your 
break at the station. I took the liberty 
of driving Dora and myself up in it: 
What is the matter ?” 

“The deuce,” cried Irving; “how did 
you get here so early ?” 

“Took a train before the one you told 
me. I know Southern roads.” 

“Are you getting luncheon,” cried 


Dora. “Oh, let me help; it will be such 
a lark.” 
“Can you cook?” cried Irving. 
“Certainly.” 


“Then for God’s sake cook.” 

“Charlie, will you come on the veranda 
with me. I have something to say to 
you,” said Florence. 

“Dora, just tell me what you need and 
I will get it,” said Irving. 

Dora could cook. 

The fried chicken was brown, delicious 
and fragrant, melting crisply in the 
mouth, the golden batter giving exquisite 
touches to the palate as the sweet, tender 
meat went down. Her biscuits were a 
symphony, her curry a melody of lamb, 
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spices, apples, raisins, gravy fit for the 
heavenly ones and rice like separate 
grains of snow. Her coffee was rich, 
creamy and golden. 

Full fed, happy and at peace Irving 
watched Florence as she left the table 
with Charlie for a walk. He noticed that 
her napkin had dropped to the floor. He 
noticed that Dora picked it up. He 
noticed that Florence had forgotten to 
offer to help wash the dishes. He noticed 
that Dora’s arms were dimpled and 
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round as they splashed the soapy water. 

“Do you know,” said Dora as a few 
minutes later she emerged from the scul- 
lery. “I found this in the ice-box. Whose 
is it?” 

She held up a diamond ring. 

“Yours,” said Irving, turning from 
the window where he had just seen Flor- 
ence enter the woods with Charlie’s arm 
about her. 

“What do you mean?” said Dora. 

“T will explain later,” said Irving. 


THE MAN WHO DIDN’T SEE 
By Tom Gallon 


courage?” 
Calloway asked the question, 
with a half ironical laugh on his 
lips, of the photograph he held close be- 
fore him; and it was with something of a 
disdainful shrug of the shoulders that he 
put the photograph back on the mantel- 
piece, and stood looking at it. She was 
certainly very beautiful, this woman 
whose eyes seemed to laugh out of the 
picture a little mockingly at him; and 
she was wholly desirable. Calloway 
wondered how the experiment that had 
been planned to begin that night would 
work out. 

“Im never sure of myself,” he mut- 

tered, as though still speaking to the por- 
trait. “How am I to know that I shan’t 
get tired of you, or you get tired of me; 
how am I to know that we can go on in- 
definitely? The beginning is all right— 
or all wrong, as the case may be; I won- 
der what the ending will be? But I sup- 
pose, if we come to that, life is all at the 
hazard of the spinning of a coin—isn’t 
it?” 
- He looked at his watch, to compare it 
with the little silver clock on the mantel- 
shelf, and frowned a little impatiently ; 
he looked at the photograph again and 
shook his head at it, as though blaming 
the woman for her unpunctuality. And 
just as he did that the bell rang. 

It rang hesitatingly, as though the 


[he if you'll have the 


hand that touched it had half decided not 
to touch it at all. Calloway went quickly 
out into the hall and opened the outer 
door; the woman standing there smiled 
at him a little doubtfully, and then, as he 
held out his hand without speaking, al- 
lowed him to draw her into the flat. He 
closed the outer door, and signed to her 
to enter the room he had left. She hesi- 
tated a moment on the threshold, and 
looked back at him. 

“Is it all right?” she whispered. 

“Of course it’s all right,” he answered. 
“Tm quite alone; I’ve even given my man 
Jarman a holiday.” 

He put his arm about her, and drew 
her into the room; then, after looking at 
her whimsically for a moment or two, 
drew her into his arms and kissed her. 
She seated herself in a deep armchair, 
still retaining her hold of his hand; she 
wound her fingers round his, and drew 
him down beside her, so that he seated 
himself on the broad arm of the chair. 
It took her quite a long time to speak, and 
when she did she kept her eyes, not on 
his face, but on the fingers she was 
holding. 

“Steve—I'm half afraid.” 

“That’s not very surprising—is it?” he 
retorted. “I suppose any woman that 
runs away with a man doesn’t do it quite 
in the spirit in which she would pay an 
afternoon call. But, my dear girl, you’ve 
got nothing to be afraid of; I’m going to 
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look after you—and I’m going to be very 
good to you. You love me—don’t you?” 

For answer she bent her head, and 
kissed the hand she held; then looked up 
at him with a smile that was half tearful. 
“VYes—I know you'll be good to me—and 
I haven’t had the best of lives so far. 
Tve deserved something better—some- 
thing I’ve hungered for and hoped for. 
Instead of that I’ve had neglect and mis- 
understanding—oh—what’s the good of 
talking about it?” 

“No good at all,” said Calloway. “Al 
that part of your life is done with. Jack 
never understood you—and I flatter my- 
self I do. Take your hat and cloak off, 
and make yourself comfortable. We 
don’t need to start yet a bit; the car 
won't be here for nearly an hour. We 
shall travel all night; but you won’t mind 
that, will you?” 

“It'll be lovely,” she murmured. “Don’t 
tell me anything more; I want to forget 
that I’ve got to trouble about anything 
ever again. I’m going to leave every- 
thing to you for just as long as I live— 
or until you get tired of me, and throw 
mé over.” 

“I wouldn’t talk like that if I were 
you,” said the man seriously. “I want 
you to feel as though you were beginning 
life afresh—and I want you to forget 
that there has ever been any other life.” 

She shook her head. “It will take a 
long time for me to do that,” she said 
slowly. “You see, Steve—I’m leaving 
quite a lot behind.” ` 

“Oh, you mean—the child?” 

. She stopped him with a passionate ges- 
ture. “Don’t talk about that,” she said. 
“You know that I should have come to 
you ever so long ago—when you first 
asked me—if it hadn’t been for the child. 
You don't realize that I shall never see 
her again; they'll keep her away from 
me. Jack’s people will take her, I expect ; 
for his sake they’re pretty certain to be 
good to her. For God’s sake let’s talk 
about something else—anything else you 
like.” She looked quickly round the 
room, “These were Jack’s rooms— 
weren't they?” she asked quickly. 

“Yes—before he married you,” Callo- 
way said. “I took them over—lock, 
stock and barrel—furniture and all, They 
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suited me, and I didn’t want the bother of 
buying things for myself.” 

“Isn't it funny? I remember Jack giv- 
ing a tea party here—soon after I first 
knew him. There were a lot of other 
girls, and some men; and I think I knew 
then that he was—fond of me. And 
now to-night, nearly seven years later, 
I’m sitting in the same room—with you. 
And we're running away together—from 
Jack.” 

“You seem to lose sight of the fact 
that Jack ran away from you. You 
haven’t seen him for something like 
twelve months.” 

“Yes—I wonder why?” She spoke in 
a dull voice, without looking at the man. 
“We were so happy—Jack and I; and 
then quite suddenly he seemed to change, 
and all the old lightness and brightness 
went out of our lives. And then he went 
away, and I’ve just had a letter or two— 
letters that mean nothing at all—and giv- 
ing no address.” 

“T suppose there’s another woman,” 
suggested Calloway. “When you come 
to think of it, there always is another 
woman. But, now since you belong to 
me, we'll have no more talk of Jack, or 
of anything that concerns him. I forbid 
it ” 


She looked round at him, and laughed. 
“Don’t begin by being a tyrant—please,” 
she said. “And there’s no harm in talk- 
ing about things that have happened, 
even if they’ve been sad things. I’ve had 
to hug them to myself so long—to brood 
over them, and cry over them; I’m rather 
in a mood to cry over them to-night. But 
I won’t begin by showing you that side 
of me; I’ll try and show you the sun- 
shiny side—the side that is grateful to 
you for what you’re going to do for me. 
It will be nice to begin afresh; and T'I 
forget that Jack ever existed, or that 
he ever tried to break my heart by going 
away from me. I'll remember only—— 
What’s that?” 

The bell in the outer hall had rung sud- 
denly ; and then, while they waited, look- 
ing at each other, had rung again. - Callo- 
way got slowly to his feet, and stood 
frowning. He made a movement toward 
the door, and then turned to the woman 
again. 
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“Look here, Olive,” he whispered; “I 
think you’d better go into the other room 
there. I don’t know who it can possibly 
be at this hour, but Ill get rid of them 
as quickly as I can. Oh—all right; I’m 
“coming,” he added viciously, as the bell 
rang again. “You'll be quite safe in 
there, and I'll guarantee to turn ’em out 
in less than five minutes, whoever it is.” 

He closed the door of that inner room 
into which she had gone, and then crossed 
the sitting-room, and went into the hall, 
and opened the outer door. A man stood 
there looking in at him—a tall man in a 
tweed suit, with a tanned face. Calloway 
stood rigid as he looked at the man, and 
his face went suddenly gray. “Hullo!” 
he said lamely. 

“Oh—it’s you, Steve—is it?” said the 
man curiously. “I thought it might be 
your man. If you're all alone, I'll come 
in” 

“VYes—I’m all alone,” answered the 
other in a strained voice. “I didn’t ex- 
pect to see you, Jack. You can come in.” 

“Thanks.” The man walked past him, 
just lightly touching the wall as he went, 
and turned into the sitting room. Only 
then did Calloway realize, with a gasp, 
that the woman’s hat and cloak lay where 
she had tossed them on a couch; and here 
was the husband standing in the room, 
and looking at them. Calloway closed 
the outer door, and went into the room, 
braced for anything that might happen. 
John Stannard was standing by the table, 
with one hand resting lightly on it, and 
with his face toward the door. His 
eyes—surely the bluest eyes in all the 
world, as Calloway had so often thought, 
were looking straight at him, and he was 
smiling. 

“Give me your hand, Steve,” he said, 
in his big voice. “Touch mine; I 
haven’t touched the hand: of a friend for 
Heaven knows how long.” Then, as the 
other man grasped his hand, he gripped 
it, and, still holding to it, went on in a 
voice that was almost tender. “Ah—I 
know the old grip. By Jove!—it’s. good 
to touch hands with you again, Steve— 
and in the old place. I wish to God I 
could see you!” 

“What do you mean?” asked the other, 
in a startled voice. 
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“You didn’t know that—did you?” 
asked Stannard quietly. “They look all 
right—these eyes of mine, I mean; that’s 
the pity of it. It’s all dark, and I can’t 
see a thing. I never shall see anything 
again as long as I live. When I venture 
out men swear at me, because I blunder 
against them; I suppose they think I’m 
drunk. I never go very far—just round 
the houses, as you might say; I haven't 
got used to it all yet. Here I’m on famil- 
iar ground; I know these old rooms as I 
know my own pocket. It is good to be 
with you again; I’m just going to sit 
down, and yarn away until I bore you to 
death. Here’s the table’—he began to 
move quickly round it—‘and here’s the 
arm chair; and now I’m at an anchorage. 
Give me a drink, old man, and speak to 
me. Whats come over you; I haven't 
heard your voice yet.” 

Calloway had stood staring stupidly at 
the man now seated in the chair. It had 
all happened so suddenly, and the fact 
that the man was blind was so incredible 
when one looked into his face. The blue 
eyes were wide open, and were smiling; 
enly something of the buoyant expression 
that had been on the face in years gone 
by had vanished from it, leaving the up- 
per part, at least, with a curious stillness 
upon it. Calloway, with a jerk, pulled 
himself together, and essayed to speak 
naturally. Ina dull fashion he. wondered 
what Olive Stannard would do, and if 
she had realized that her husband was 
in this room. She must have done that, 
because John Stannard’s voice was nat- 
urally a heavy one. 

“J—I’m sorry, Jack; you took me by 
surprise. I didn’t realize that you 
couldn’t see; I can’t realize it now. Are 
you sure?” 

The other man laughed bitterly. “Oh 
—yes—I’m sure enough,” he answered. 
“Tt took me quite a long time to realize 
it myself, and to understand the horror 
that had fallen upon me—the sort of 
death sentence I had received. But I 
know all about it now, thank you; I shall 
know all about it till the end of my 
life” 

The door of that inner room had 
opened very slightly. It was behind the 
arm chair in which Stannard was seated, 
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and Calloway knew that the woman was 
listening. With a hand that shook he 
moved across the room, and mixed a 
drink for Stannard and for himself; at 
the sound of the hissing of the soda water 
syphon the blind man turned his head 
quickly in Calloway’s direction. 

“That sounds quite cheerful,” he said. 
“You’ve no idea how I hesitated before I 
came here to-night; how miserable I was 
at the thought of coming up here, and 
facing you-in my present maimed state. 
And then I said to myself that I was a 
fool. ‘Steve will understand,’ I said to 
myself. ‘Steve’s my pal—and he'll un- 
derstand all I’ve gone through, and all 
I've suffered.’ I’ve been down into the 
depths, Steve—and only to-night have I 
climbed to the surface again. I’ve been 
mad—but now I’m sane. It’s been a 
long, tough fight, but I’ve got my old grip 
on things, and with God’s help I’m not 
going to let go again.” 

“Flere’s your drink,” said Calloway, 
putting it into his hand. “What’s been 
happening to you?” 

The other man took a deep draught, 
and then felt for the table carefully, and 
set down the glass. “There was a time 
when I shouldn’t have cared to talk about 
it,” he said—“but now I don’t mind, I’m 
used to things. I’m living in a new 
world, and I’m beginning to light up the 
dark places of it for myself, and to find 
them not so terrible as I once thought. 
I’m beginning to find that life—just the 
sheer joy of healthy living—is something 
fine, after all. There was a time, Steve, 
when I had made up my mind that I 
would kill myself. Did you speak?” 

“No—only an exclamation,” said Cal- 
loway. But the exclamation—a mere 
frightened gasp—had come from the 
other room. 

“You see, I had been a bit worried 
about my eyes; used to get curious pains 
in them—and a sudden dimness every 
now and then. So at last I thought that 
it was time something was done for them, 
and I went to an absolute top dog of an 
oculist, and I let him run over me. He 
talked for a long time, asking me ques- 
tions about myseif, and looking mighty 
grave; but of course that’s their job. 
And then, after a time, he said he sup- 
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posed I was a plucky sort of fellow, and 
could face the inevitable.” 

He leaned forward in his chair, with 
his palms pressed together between his 
knees; he went on talking in a quieter 
tone, much as one would speak of some 
old sorrow that has been a little bit cov- 
ered up and partly forgotten in the years. 

“He told me that my sight would grad- 
ually get worse, and that there was no 
remedy. Some long crack-jawed name 
he gave it; I’ve forgotten. And then I 
should get quite blind; in other words, 
I should be a useless buraen to every one 
for the rest of my life. Of course, I was 
rich, and it didn’t matter so much to me 
(that’s what he said) as it might to any- 
one that had a living to earn. Of course 
he didn’t understand the life I’d led—out 
of doors whenever possible, with golf 
and hunting and all the rest of it; he 
simply didn’t understand.” 

“What made you go away?” asked Cal- 
loway, merely for the sake of saying 
something. 

“Well—I’d brooded over it a lot—and 
most of all I’d thought about Olive. It 
seemed so bitterly unfair to her—to be 
tied for life to a man that wanted a dog 
and a piece of string. I know I got 
awfully grumpy in those first days—and 
fretful, and all the rest of it. I couldn't 
sleep at night; I tried all sorts of things. 
I had an idea once that I would take a 
double or a treble dose of some stuff I 
had to cure insomnia; and so make it 
look like an accident, and never let any- 
one know the real truth. And then at last 
the real solution seemed to come into my 
mind, and, however blunderingly, I’ve 
acted on it.” 

Stannard ran his hand along the edge 
of the table until his fingers touched the 
glass; then he picked it up. He seemed 
in no hurry to go on talking; it was a 
wonderful thing for him to be with this 
man who was his friend, and gradually 
to relieve himself of some of the burden 
that had lain so long on his mind, and 
had been brooded over in silence. 

“T made up my mind that I would just 
drop out of things, and be forgotten. I 
couldn’t tell Olive, because the dear wom- 
an would have stuck to me, and made the 
best of things; and I wasn’t going to put 
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up with that. It hurt me horribly to go 
away and leave her—and then there was 
the child. If you knew, old man, how 
I’ve hungered for that kiddy—how I’ve 
eaten my heart out, thinking about her, 
and feeling her small arms about my 
neck What was that?” 

Stannard sat up, looking startled ; there 


had come the sound of a dry, strangled ' 


sob from the woman in the inner room. 
Calloway broke in hurriedly. 

“Nothing—nothing at all,” he said im- 
patiently. “Your ears are playing tricks 
with you; I just coughed—that was all. 
Go on with what you were saying.” 

The other man sank back into his chair 
again. “Yes—one does fancy that one 
hears. strange sounds,” he said, in a tone 
of relief. ‘“Well—I was talking about 
my going away. I went away, as you 
know—and I stopped away. I wrote ht- 
tle callous notes to Olive—brutal things 
that hurt me as much as they must have 
hurt her; but I was doing it all for the 
best. I thought that in time she might 
forget about me; God forgive me, I even 
thought that she might come to love some 
other man, who would be good to her and 
good to the child. Honestly, I tried to 
think that.” 

“And what are you going to do now?” 
asked Calloway; and somehow it seemed 
as though he did not speak, the words 
himself, but as though some inner spirit 
was beginning to guide him as to what 
he should say. 

“Im just going to clear out again,” 
answered the other. “I’ve just come to 
the surface to-night, and it has cheered 
me to find my old friend—cheered me 
more than I can tell you. Presently 
I'm going to drift away again.” 

"F don't think I should do that if I 
were you,” said Calloway slowly. “I 
think I’d go back again—to her, I mean.’ 

Stannard sat quite still; he seemed to 
be listening intently. “I can’t do that,” 
he said at last. “It would mean the un- 
doing of everything I’ve striven to do. 
No—I'lt leave things where they are. 
She’s got plenty of money, and she 
doesn’t want me. I made up my mind a 
long time ago exactly what I ought to do, 
and I’ve done it.” 

Calloway was watching that partly 
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opened door leading to the inner room; 
he wondered what the woman was think- 
ing. The other man sat quite still, with 
his blind eyes turned in the direction of 
his friend, and waiting for that friend 
to speak, 

“I think you’re wrong,” said Calloway 
at last. “If I know anything, I know she 
loves you, and longs for you, and won- 
ders about you. Beside, there’s some- 
thing else. What about ‘this other man 
of whom you spoke just now?” 

“What other man?” asked Stannard 
sharply. 

“You said just now that you almost 
hoped that she might come to love some- 
one else who would look after her, and 
be good to her and to the child. How do 
you know that such a thing hasn’t already 
happened ?” 

Stannard gripped the arms of the 
chair, and jerked himself suddenly to his 
feet. “What are you talking about?” he 
demanded roughly. 

“I thought it possible that that might 
touch you on the raw,” went on Calloway, 
with a little laugh. “Suppose I told you 
that such a man had come into her life, 
and was trying to make her go away with 
him? Only, of course, you would have 
to understand that the man wanted her 
—and not the child. There would be 
no room in his life, or in hers, for the 
matter of that, in the future, for little 
Prudence.” 

“What are you talking about? Why 
don’t you speak plainly? Who is this 
man?” 

“Don't get upset; I have only been 
putting a case to you—something that 
might happen. It isn’t true yet—but one 
never knows, when a woman believes that 
she is slighted or neglected or misunder- 
stood.” 

“Does she think that?” asked the blind 
man after a pause. 

“What else is she to think? You’ve 
left her completely in the dark.” 

“T did it all for the best,” said Stan- 
nard. “And do you really think that I 
might go back to her—and that she’d 
understand ?” 

“I think so,” answered Calloway slow- 
ly. And even as he spoke, a sudden 
thought came into his mind that checked 
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his tongue and held him there, silent and 
perplexed. Suppose Stannard, on the 
impulse of a moment, went straight back 
at this hour, and found her gone—per- 
haps even had some message delivered 
to him concerning her flight. Was it pos- 
sibie to get the woman out of that room, 
and out of the flat, without Stannard 
knowing any thing about it? 

“By jove! you tempt me, Steve ; you 
tempt me sorely,” said the blind man. 
“To go back to her—to hear from her 
own lips that she was glad to see me, 
and that there never had been any. one 
else to whom she had turned in her lone- 
liness. That would be wonderful— 
wouldn't it? Td like to do it.” 

“Well—why don’t you?” 

Stannard turned his head quickly. 
silently you move about,” he said. “Pd 
no idea that you were behind me. What 
are you doing?” For Calloway had 
moved to the door of that inner room, 
with the vague intention of beckoning 
the woman out, and getting her away. 

“I’m not doing anything,” he said, 
moving back again toward the table. “I 
was just moving round the room; you 
know my restless way. Well—have you 
made up your mind?” 

“Yes—I’ve made up my mind; I’m go- 
ing back,” said Stannard. “After all, 
Tm young yet, and strong; and I’ve got 
rather clever during these , past months in 
finding my way about; it’s just as though 
I had another sense. I could move about 
this room without knocking things over; 
I could find anything in it—that is, if 
you've left the furniture where it used 
to be.” 

“Nothing has been 
Calloway. 

“That reminds me,” 
abruptly. “You’ve got something of 
mine here, and I want it. I’ve been puz- 
zling my head for a long time to know 
what had become of it; and I remem- 
bered suddenly. You know that cabi- 
net that stood in the corner of that other 
room, thé little Dutch thing?” 

“Yes—it stands there still; what about 
it?” Calloway was watching him in- 
tently. 

“There’s a little sort of secret drawer 
in it; and in that drawer is an old ciga- 
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changed,” said 


said Stannard 
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rette case that was given me by poor Bur- 
ton. You remember Burton—chap who 
died out in India. When I was clearing 
out the cabinet, at the time you took over 
my things, I forgot all about that drawer ; 
and I remember that poor Burton’s ciga- 
rette case is in it still. Now you shall see 
what a poor blind devil can do with his 
hands, even when he’s working in the 
dark. Ill go in there, without any guid- 
ance from you, and Till find the secret 
drawer and the case. Just you watch.” 

On an impulse Calloway would have 
stopped him; would have made some ex- 
cuse to hold him back. But the next mo- 
ment he realized that perhaps -here was 
the chance. He forced a laugh, and said 
quickly: “Go on then; let’s see what 
you can do. I , Won't even guide you 
round the room.’ 

The blind man laughed happily, and 
turned about, and touched the edge of 
the table. He moved from that straight 
across to the door of that inner room; 
looked back over his shoulder toward 
his friend—or seemed to look, so clear 
and steady were his eyes—and called out 
to him. 

“That’s not a bad beginning—is it? 
Now time me.’ 

“Right,” said Calloway, watching the 
door as the man, with his hands spread 
out to touch each side of the doorway, 
disappeared into the room. 

She came out quickly, almost brushing 
the man as he entered, and crouching 
low to get under his outstretched arm. 
Calloway, with his watch in his hand, 
pointed quickly to her hat and coat; she 
caught them up, and whispered in a 
mere breath of sound as she tiptoed past 
him toward the outer door: 

“Oh—God bless you! I’m going home 
—to wait for him. Send him to me— 
send him to me!” 

He opened the door swiftly, and let 
her out, and closed it noiselessly after 
her just as Stannard came quickly back 
into the room, holding aloft the cigarette 
case. 

“There you are!” cried thé blind man. 


“Twelve and a half seconds!” ex- 
claimed Calloway. “Not bad.” 
“Not at all bad,” said the other. “By 


the way, Steve, it’s funny how one gets 
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impressions when one moves about in a 
black world as I do. I could have sworn 
that there was someone in that room— 
just for a moment; I thought there was 
someone breathing just close to me— 
someone that brushed past me. Funny— 
wasn’t it?” 
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“Look here, old chap—it’s pretty evi- 
dent that you want someone to look after 
you,” said Calloway seriously. “Finish 
your drink—and have another -to steady 
your nerves. And after that I’m going 
to put you in a cab, and send you home 
to Olive. Here’s your glass.” 


A LOCK OF HIS HAIR 


By Robert Carlton Brown 


66 ORNING, Marion!” ex- 
claimed young Turner 
breezily, entering the front 


room of a comfortable 
New York apartment overlooking the 
Hudson and addressing a lithe girl, 
curled up languidly on a window seat 
with her dog and a writing pad. 

Marion wrinkled her nose in greeting 
and made Fluff, the dog, hold out his 
silky paw to shake hands. 

“What's this you are doing?” asked the 
tall young fellow, knitting his black 
brows and glancing at an envelope and 
a lock of hair tied with pink ribbon which 
Marion was trying to conceal. 

“I wouldn’t let it worry me, Tom,” 
she said with a blush, completely cover- 
ing the lock and envelope with a sheet 
of writing paper on which she had been 
scribbling. “It’s nothing. Get down, 
Fluff!’ she pushed the dog off her lap, 
brushed the wrinkles from her skirt and 
laughed nervously. 

“Well, if it is nothing, why are you so 
awfully self-conscious?” he asked won- 
deringly. “Who sent you the lock of 
hair? What’s his name?” 

“Oh, Tom, please don’t be so curious!” 
she cried with a quick, anxious smile. “T 
was just going to mail this lock of hair, 

Tom Turner sat down beside her on 
the narraw window seat, his manner mo- 
mentarily serious. “Let me see it,” he 
demanded, placing his hand firmly on 
hers which was covering the secret. 

“Oh, Tom, it was so foolish of me! I 
can't bear to show it to you. Please don’t 
ask me to.” She blushed quite crimson 


down to the carnelian necklace encircling 
her throat. 

Gently, but with the firmness of neces- 
sity, he pulled her hand from the pad. 
She struggled mildly, laughing nervously 
as he pushed her hand away resolutely, 
reieasing his hold only for a moment in 
the struggle when her flushed cheek 
brushed against his. 

As her clutch slipped, Marion became 
excited. “Please don’t, Tom!” she cried. 
“TI show it to you.” 

He ceased struggling for the posses- 
sion of the paper, but held her hand 
firmly, fearing a trick. - 

“Why are you so afraid to show it to 
me? Who is the fellow? What are you 
doing with his hair?” he demanded in 
an injured tone. 

“Let go my hand, you hurt!” she cried. 

He released her hand for an instant; 
Marion quickly crumpled the paper, 
whipped the envelope out of his reach 
and darted toward her room. But Tom 
caught her hand and secured posses- 
sion of the crumpled note and lock of 
hair just as she dodged into her room 
and slammed the door. 

In a very glum mood he stepped back 
to the window seat, picked up the en- 
velope from where it had fallen during 
the scuffle and read: 


Madam Hortense, 
Queen of Horoscope, 
226% Sixth avenue, New York City. 


He twisted his face into a displeased 
expression and smoothed out the note 
on his knee, reading: 
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“Dear Madam: I enclose lock of hair 
and twenty-five cents for reading. He 
has bluish eyes and his birthday is June 
16th. I am anxious to know his real 
character. 


“Sincerely yours, 
“MARION THORNTON.” 


Tom picked up the rumpled lock of 
hair, glared at it sourly, mechanically 
noted that it was brown, curly and fine. 
He sniffed at it and it smelled sickeningly 
as though it had been kept in some 
sacheted treasure box. 

“Marion,” he cried, approaching the 
girl’s door wrathfully, “what barber or 
perfume salesman gave you that lock of 
his hair?” 

There was no answer. Tom pressed 
his ear against the door and heard a 
stifled sob. 

“Marion, how long since you have 
been trusting to fortune tellers instead of 
common sense?” he demanded, nettled by 
the sobs wasted on the perfume sales- 
man. “Next thing you'll be writing to 
Laura Jean Libby asking advice for your 
lovelorn heart.” 

He paused. There was no answer. 
Angrily striding back to the window he 
lifted the sash and hurled the brown lock 
into the air. It didn’t hurl very well, 
being only silky hair, but fluttered down 
and alighted quite neatly in the folds of 
a lady’s hat, where it was probably found 
later by another jealous man. 

With lips pursed and eyes snapping, 
Tom Turner picked up a pair of mani- 
cure scissors marking Marion’s place in 
a book down among the pillows, and rap- 
idly jagged off a pinch of his own black 
hair. Without stopping to tie it with a 
pink ribbon he wrapped Marion’s note 
around the lock and stuffed it into the en- 
velope addressed to Madam Hortense, 
Queen of Horoscope. He added a quar- 
ter from his own pocket, sealed the bulky 
missive and, holding it carelessly over the 
scragely patch in his black hair ap 
proached Marion’s door again. 

“Well,” he said, “if you’re going to be 
sulky I’m going home. I'll mail your 
letter to Madam Hortense on my way 
She’ll give your perfume salesman a nice 
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little puff for my quarter and then I'll 
have something to tell you.” 

He smiled grimly to himself, anticipat- 
ing Marion’s consternation when she 
should learn that it was really his own 
black hair from which Madam Hortense 
had written a glowing description of 
beautiful character. 

“Marion,” he said by way of further 
reproof, “I can’t yet understand why you 
would be so foolish as to employ a sooth- 
sayer.” ; 

“Oh, it was silly of me!” came a low 
wailing voice from the other room. “He 
is so jealous.” 

Tom stood in doubt, not knowing 
whether it was the scoundrelly unknown 
with the brown hair who was so jealous, 
or himself. Nevertheless, he called out 
good-by and withdrew with dignity. 

Instead of posting Marion’s letter at 
the corner he took the subway downtown 
and personally dropped the missive 
through the letter slit in Madam Hor- 
tense’s street door. Then, relieved that 
Marion’s reply would reach her within a 
day, he pulled his hat well down over the 
jagged patch in his back hair and strolled 
about town, trying to solve the mystery 
of Marion’s sudden interest in a stranger 
with curly brown hair that smelled of 
Japanese sachet. 

Next morning, anxious to spring his 
surprise on Marion, he called her up and 
asked eagerly, “Well, did you get Madam 
Hortense’s reply?” 

“Yes,” she answered, suppressing a 
gigele. “Can you come right over? 
Fd like to read it to you.” 

“Sure think!” cried Tom, slamming 
down the receiver with one hand and 
grabbing up his hat with the other. 

In ten minutes’ time he was sitting be- 
side her or the window seat and she had 
mysteriously drawn out a letter scrawled 
in purpie ink on pink note paper. 

She read: 


” 


“It is easily seen that you are at- 
tached to a man entirely unworthy of 
your pure, young love. He is not all 
that he would make you think he is. The 
color of his hair shows that he has deal- 
ings with the devil. I must warn you 
against this wolf in’ sheep’s clothing. 
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Place no: confidence in hinr:but send: me 
one dollar to tell you more details abou! 
this.scoundrel.and how you can avoid his 
attentions. 

“MADAM: HORTENSE.” 


Tom grinned. sickly. He could not 
spring his surprise of the transposed 
locks. after hearing that letter. His joke 
had fallen: flat, he felt rather uneasy: and 
out of place, especially since Marion was 
laughing at him. 

“There now,’ he said. with dignity, 
“you see. what that red-headed. fellow is. 
I’m glad you sent to Madam Hortense 
after all. I hope she’s. showed up your 
perfume salesman. so. you won’t dream 
about him any more.” 

Marion looked at him) impishly and 
said. with a droll smile, “I like him as 
much as I do you, anyway; particularly 
after the way: you acted yesterday.” 

“Marion, how. can you say that!” he 
cried. 

“But Ido. In spite of his faults, I love 
him still,” she-cried, striking a histrionic 
pose and looking at Tom with laughing 
eyes. 

“That’s: just like you women,” said 
Tom bitterly, “as soon as you find out 
that a man is a crook and a scoundrel you 
love him all the more. I guess: you'd like 
to marry- this perfume salesman to re- 
form him. But you’re mistaken: Madam 
Hortense was right. Those fortune tell- 
ers are a whole lot keener than you give 
them credit for.” 

“But: yesterday you said I shouldn’t 
put any faith in them, that they were all 
frauds,” Marion reminded him: 

“Well, this: Madam Hortense is an ex- 
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“You cau believe 
But who: is 
I’ve a right to 


ception,” he replied. 
every word’ she tells. you. 
the fellow; tell me that? 
know,” 

She drew closer to him and glanced 
fondly into his face. “Will you never be 
jealous again if I tell you who he is, 
Tom?” she whispered. 

“Yes, tell me.” 

“Here, Fluff!’ she whistled, and her 
little spaniel came running up to burrow 
his: head in her lap. Marion lifted his 
silky, curly brown hair and showed Tom 
a bare patch on one shoulder from which 
a lock of hair had been cut. She raised 
her eyebrows significantly and both sat 
silent, 

“You don’t mean you were sending 
Madam Hortense a lock of that pup’s 
hair?” cried Tom, throwing: his- arms 
around Marion in an ecstasy of relief. 

“Why, yes. It was just idleness. I 
was waiting for you. I saw the ad, in 
a magazine; I didn’t have anything to do, 
so just: for fun I thought I’d spend a 
quarter and see what kind of a character 
the Madam would give my old friend 
Fluff. Beside, I’ve been doubtful just 
what kind of a character he really is since 
he chewed up»my white kid shoes the 
other day.” 

“But why didn’t you tell me this yes- 
terday?” cried Tom. 

“Because you were so mean and took 
everything for granted. What if I had 
fallen in love with a perfume salesman! 
I guess I still have the right as long as 
we are not married.” 

“Yes, you have the right,” smiled Tom, 
“but I'll see that you don’t have the op- 
portunity after this.” 


BILLY DU MONT, REPORTER 


By Rex T. Stout 


.ILLY DU MONT sat on the 
` edge of the stenographer’s desk, 
swinging his legs in a crisscross 
fashion carefully copied after 

a young Frenchman he had met at Nice. 
Finding this monotonous, he added a few 


bizarre variations of his own. 


“Stop that,” commanded his father, 
gruffly. 

Billy thrust his hands in his pockets, 
and sliding down till his feet touched 
the floor, began drumming on it with his 
toes. The elder Dw Mont eyed: him with 
growing disapproval. 
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“Well?” said Billy, encouragingly, 

His father grunted. “How long do 
you think it will last?” he demanded. 

Billy looked grieved. ““There’s no use 
asking me questions like that,” he de- 
clared. “It’s discouraging. You know 
very well I’ve decided to buckle down 
and work.” 

There was a silence, while Billy walked 
over to the mirror to smile approvingly at 
his carefully nurtured but scarcely per- 
ceptible moustache, and his father turned 
around in his chair the better to observe 
this modest proceeding 

“Well,” said Du Mont, Senior, with a 
sigh, “go on down and report to Allen— 
God help him.” 

He turned to his desk in a manner 
which indicated that the interview was 
ended; and Billy, properly ignoring the 
implication in the prayer for Allen, left 
the room and proceeded down the hall 
and stairs to the office of the city editor. 


“Hello,” said Allen, cordially, as Billy 
entered without knocking. “On the job, 
eh?” 


Billy nodded and seated himself on æ 
rickety cane chair, while Allen fumbled 
among a pile of little yellow slips, with 
an amused smile. 

Billy saw the smile, and resented it— 
inwardly. But no hostile feeling could 
long survive in the cheerful and optimis- 
tic breast of Billy Du Mont, and when 
Allen looked up from his desk he met a 
smile even broader than his own. 

“Allen,” said Billy, “you’ve been 
listening to the voice of the siren—in 
this case my revered parent. Go on and 
have your fun. But give me a chance, 
and I'll show you all up.’ 

Allen laughed—a privilege he “had 
earned by dandling Billy on his knee on 
several occasions some eighteen years be- 
fore. 

“I hope so, Billy,” said he. ‘We need 
it. For a starter, here’s a run up River- 
side Drive to see a beautiful heiress and 


make some casual inquiries concerning 


the whereabouts of her heart.” 

Billy frowned. “Must I go where 
you tell me to?” he demanded. 

“Of course.” 

The frown deepened. 


” 


on. 


“All right. Go 
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“Its this,” said Allen. “There’s a ru- 
mor that the Count de Luni has come to 
America solely for the purpose of marry- 
ing Cecily Lyndon, daughter of the 
banker. He landed yesterday on the 
Morania. It’s said that it’s a love match, 
only old man Lyndon has interposed a 
firm and gentle nix. The Count is stay- 
ing at the Ritz-Ritz, and I want you to 
see both him and Miss Lyndon, and get 
a story out of it. If there’s any 2 

He stopped abruptly. Billy’s face had 
during this brief recital undergone a se- 
ries of remarkable changes. It had gone 
from pale to red, from red to splotched, 
from splotched to a rosy pink, shaming 
his moustache. He had risen from his 
chair and advanced toward Allen threat- 
eningly. 

“Who told you that?” he demanded. 

Then, realizing that he was making a 
fool of himself, he sank back into his 
chair, embarrassed. 

Allen regarded him with 
“You'd make a fine chameleon,” 
served. “What’s the row?” 

Billy recovered quickly. 
he said, calmly, rising to go, 
Count is an old friend of mine. 
the story, all right.” 

Allen was curious, but time was 
precious, and Billy gave him no time to 
answer. 

“Good luck!” Allen called, as Billy 
was closing the door. 

“Thanks!” said Billy. 

Five minutes later he was seated in an 
uptown subway express, his forehead 
puckered into a frown, his lips com- 
pressed in a thin line, his hands clenched 
tightly. Clearly, he was thinking—a 
most unusual occurrence in the life of 
Billy, his friends would have told you. 

Billy was richer in friends than in any- 
thing else. A year previous he had grad- 
uated at Harvard—barely; he had then 
tried the brokerage business, thereby 
adding to his own amusement and sub- 
tracting more from his father’s bank ac- 
count; and when his distracted parent 
had sent him on a sixty days’ tour of the 
Mediterranean he had calmly altered the 
carefully arranged program into a six 
months’ visit to Paris. 

He had been the most popular man of 


surpri se. 
he ob- 
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his class»at Harvard; he had won the 
good-will of every broker on the street in 
five months; and there was a certain 
crowd of students in Paris who loved 
him well, and drank his health whenever 
they thought of it—or had anything to 
drink. But these are acquisitions which 
are hardly calculated to gain the com- 
mendation of a father; which fact was 
impressed upon Billy in terms more for- 
cible than elegant on the day that he 
arrived home from: Paris. 

Du Mont, Senior, owner and editor of 
the New York Clarion, had been: un- 
willing that his son should become a 
journalist; but with’ Billy’s insistence 
and his mother’s tears he had been forced 
to acquiesce. For Billy had written from 
Paris that nothing else would bring 
him home; and when the elder Du Mont 
received a letter informing him that his 
only son was about to become a waiter at 
the Café Sigognac, and soliciting his 
patronage in the event of his coming 
to Paris, he cabled two hundred dollars 
and an unconditional surrender at once. 

On the morning after his arrival, ac- 
cordingly, Billy had reported- at the 
Clarion office for duty. He had informed 
his father that he had decided to begin 
with editorials and special articles. Any 
one else would have been disconcerted 
by the torrent of sarcasm which this 
statement elicited; but not Billy. He 
smiled cheerfully at the assertion that 
the only articles he could write were the 
advertisements. of haberdashers, and 
agreed willingly to the course of repor- 
torial work proposed by his father. 

As the subway express roared into 
Grand Central Station and out again, 
Billy’s look of gloom changed into the 
dreamy smile of one who was recalling 
sweet memories. A certain afternoon on 
the Seine, and a fair laughing face that 
had looked out at him from the cabin 
of a luxurious motor launch, as he lay 
stretched on the bank while a student 
friend belabored him for going to sleep 
over de Musset; the subsequent meeting 
at the Club House at Argenteuil, when 
he certainly had not appeared to the best 
advantage; the round of drives and 
theatres during the remaining week of 
her stay in Paris, necessitating a hurried 
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amalgamation of funds among his friends 
at Lampourde’s; these things — flitted 
across his mind with a distinctness that 
spoke highly of their importance. 

As for the Count de Luni—but before 
Billy could decide on the particularly - 
horrible fate to be reserved for that gen- 
tleman, the train reached Ninety-sixth 
street, and he found himself again in the 
open air, with an April breeze coming 
caressingly up the hill from the Hudson, 
directly in his face. He sniffed it with 
the air of a dilettante and with an evi- 
dent appreciation. 

As he entered the imposing marble hall 
of the Elemara, on Riverside Drive, a 
feeling of timidity assailed him. With 
Billy timidity was so rare a visitor that 
he paused for a moment to enjoy the 
novelty of this strange sensation. Then, 
with a shrug of the shoulders and a re- 
flection that what was worth getting was 
worth going after, he sent up his card. 

Seated in the reception room in the 
Lyndon apartment, Billy felt an apathy 
and indifference steal over him which 
‘he strove vainly to drive away. This, 
after all, was not Paris. The sunny 
Seine of Argenteuil was very different 
from this sullen Hudson, obscured by the 
smoke of a thousand chimneys. The 
glaring magnificence of the decorations 
and hangings of this commercial castle 
were in unpleasing contrast to the genu- 
inely artistic tawdriness of Lampourde’s 
and the Café Fracasse. Billy hated show. 

He was stopped in the midst of these 
reflections by the appearance of Miss 
Cecily Lyndon, about whose slender form 
the velvet curtains seemed to cling lov- 
ingly as she passed through them. Billy 
rose at her entrance, and as she crossed 
the room to where he stood, regarded her 
with frank approval. 

This was not the Cecily whose frank 
friendliness had been so thoroughly 
charming, but she was as fair. That 
look of detached politeness could not 
hide the witchery that lurked in the blue 
of her eyes and the curve of her lips. 

“Good morning, Mr. Du Mont,” said 
Miss Lyndon, with some dignity. 

Billy extended his hand, smiling, re- 
fusing to be impressed. Miss Lyndon 
took it languidly, let it drop almost mean- 
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ingly, and. remained. standing, - politely 
attentive. 

Billy regarded this studied ceremony 
with mild amusement, and was stub- 
bornly silent. Finally, when she felt that 
another second would, make her ridicu- 
lous, Miss Lyndon asked coldly: 

“Have you been in New York long?” 


“Not long enough to find my way’ 


around,” said. Billy, exasperated. “I 
started out this morning to call on a 
friend—a dear friend—and I find that 
I have somehow made a mistake and 
intruded. on someone I don’t know.” 

Miss Lyndon started to answer, then 
bit her lip.and remained silent. 

“T beg your pardon for annoying you,” 
continued Billy, rising to go. “As an 
excuse I can only plead an invitation 
which L thought sincere.’ 

“That was the night before,” 
Cecily, without, thinking. 

“Before what?” demanded Billy. 

Miss. Lyndon was silent. 

‘Before what?” Billy. repeated. 

“Before—before you annoyed me. by 
not coming,” said Cecily, because she 
couldn’t help it. 

Billy. stared at her for a moment, not 
understanding. 

“Good Heavens!” he exclaimed, and 
dropped back into his chair. He had 
forgotten all about his promise to go: to 
her train in Paris, and his failure to keep 
the promise because of the financial im- 
possibility of a sufficiently glorious part- 
ing gift. 

“I was sorry,” he said, “sorrier than 
you would believe. Really, I had: the 
best excuse in the world.” 

“It’s of no. consequence,” 
with elaborate indifference. 
has excuses.” 

“It isn’t an excuse. It’s a reason. 
And. it is of consequence—to me.’ 

“Tt’s hardly worth discussing, is it?” 
asked Cecily, dryly. 

Billy regarded her for a moment in 
angry silence. But then, she had a 
right to be offended. 

“Miss Lyndon,” he said, “I am sorry. 
I—if you knew my reason—but I 
can’t tell you. Will you forgive me?” 

This. was more than Cecily hadi Þar- 
gained for. She looked uncomfortable. 


said 


said. Cecily, 
“One always 
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“Will yom forgive me?” repeated Billy, 
humbly. 

It putsa girl in a sad: dilemma to ask 
her forgiveness. It is sweet to forgive— 
but it is also sweet to refuse. If she 
could only have both pleasures at once! 

“You don’t deserve it,” declared Cecily, 
holding out her hand. 

“Of course not,” agreed Billy, holding 
the hand tightly. 

“T don’t believe you’re a bit sorry.” 

“Not now.” 

“Haven't you held my hand quite long 
enough ?” sarcastically. 

“Not quite,” calmly. 

Cecily withdrew her hand abruptly 
and walked to the window. 

“Tm going for a drive,” she-announced, 
after a brief silence. And as Billy looked 
at her inquiringly she added, “with my 
mother.” 

“Oh!” said Billy, thoughtfully. “Ts 
your mother very—er—fond of driv- 
ing?” 

“Why pee 

“Because—if she isn’t—I thought we 
might bring her back some: violets or 
something, and she wouldn’t need to go.” 

“You're a silly goose,” declared Cecily. 

“We could go to Larchmont, for in- 
stance,” continued Billy, ignoring the 
compliment, “and pick some goldenrod 
and stuff.” 

“Goldenrod! In April!” 

“Why not, in April?” demanded Billy: 

Cecily laughed. “You are very igno- 
rant,” said she, pityingly. 

“You are trying to make me vain,” 
Billy asserted. “First, silly goose; sec- 
ond, ignoramus. I can’t possibly live up 
to it. Besides, I didn’t mean goldenrod; 
really. I was merely referring to your 
hair.” 

Cecily greeted this assertion with con- 
temptuous silence. 

“How soon are we going?” 
Billy, presently. 

Cecily gasped at his impudence. 

“I shall never forget,” continued Billy, 
“that wonderful day at Argenteuil, the 
cool garden, the—everything. And how 
surprised I was when you called me 
‘Billy’ without my even suggesting it! 
And on the way back to Paris you— 
your ” 
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“Please stop,” Cecily implored. 

“Well,” said Billy, magnanimously, 
“we'll forget that. Beside, the night 
was cold. But on Monday afternoon you 
broke two engagements to visit the quar- 
ter with me. On Tuesday evening at the 
Opera Comique you admitted that I was 
more interesting than the play. On 
Wednesday afternoon at the Louvre 
when Lord Hailes insisted on carrying 
your scarf you handed it to me. On 
Thursday evening you put three lumps 
of sugar in my coffee without tongs. 
On Friday morning, in a retired spot in 
the Luxembourg Gardens, while your 
mother had gone ahead to feed the 
swans, you put = 

“Stop!” commanded Cecily, her hands 
to her ears. 

“Well?” demanded Billy, sternly. 

“T hate you,” declared Cecily. “We 
shall start at once. The sooner it’s over 
the better.” 

“Do we pick goldenrod for your 
mother?” 

“Ves.” 

“And go for a sail on the Sound?” 

EV es.” 

“Very well. Then I forgive you,” said 
Billy, generously. 


“T have decided,” said Billy, as the 
touring car sped up Seventh Avenue, “to 
tell you my reason for not going to the 
train.” 

“Tt’s of no importance,” said Cecily. 

“At that time,” continued Billy, ig- 
noring the remark, “I was living on a 
monthly allowance from my father. 
When I met you the month had nearly 
ended. That last dinner at the Sigognac 
was contributed to by no less than four- 
teen of my devoted friends. I was, in 
short, completely strapped.” 

“You could have walked,” said Cecily, 
trying not to smile. 

“Certainly,” agreed Billy, “and I did. 
I am shameless enough to admit that I 
watched. you board the train from behind 
the friendly shelter of a protecting post. 
But nothing less than the most beautiful 
flowers in Paris would have suited you, 
and that was—impracticable.” 

There was a short silence. 

“I had the bouquet made up,” said 
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Billy, reminiscently, “by Vidaline of the 
Haussman. It was most gorgeous. My 
friends admired it immensely. It was 
wonderful.” 

“But I thought you—I thought it was 
impracticable,” said Cecily. 

“So it was,” agreed Billy. “But I 
wanted to see how it looked. I had 
thought the thing out so carefully, and I 
wanted to see if it met my expectations. 
Vidalinc was most accommodating. 
Only, of course, I had to——” 

“Do you mean to say,” Cecily inter- 
rupted, “that you had that bouquet made 
up without intending to buy it?” 

“Why not?” asked Billy. “It was for 
you. I would do anything for you.” 

Cecily laughed. It was a silvery, mu- 
sical laugh. 

“Billy ,” said she, and stopped short. 

“There!” said Billy, sternly. “You're 
at it again. You know what that does 
to me.” 

“I am sorry,” said Cecily, with averted 
face. It was positively red. “Mr. Du 
Mont,” she added. 

“Its too late,’ said Billy, gloomily. 
“T love you.” 

“Mr. Du Mont!” exclaimed Cecily, as 
severely as possible. 

“I couldn't help it,” declared Billy; 
“but Pil try.” 

Silence. 

“Not to say it?” 

“Not to love you.” 

“Oh!” said Cecily. “You—you prob- 
ably won't find it difficult.” 

“Probably not,” agreed Billy, almost 
cheerfully. 

Cecily should have been gratified by 
this sincere effort to obey her wishes, but 
she wasn’t. She looked out across the 
swamps toward the Sound without seeing 
them, and then turned and glanced at 
Billy curiously. His lips were puckered 
into a round and unmistakable O. 

“Oh!” cried Cecily. 

“Well?” demanded Billy, surprised. 

“You were going to whistle,” said 
Cecily, accusingly. 

“Yes. ‘Love Is a Jolly Good Fellow.’ 
Have you heard it?” 

“I hate you!” declared Cecily. 

“Thank you. I was afraid you pitied 
me. 
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“Not I,” scornfully: 

“May I whistle?” 

No answer. Billy hesitated: for a mo- 
ment, then began to. whistle a lilting, 
catchy tune that sailed; out over the fields 
and seemed to arouse even the sleepy vio- 
lets tucked away in their modest beds. 
They had just passed New Rochelle, and 
the car had left its rough brick pavements 
for the long stretch of smooth, oily road 
that leads to Larchmont. Cottages and 
bungalows appeared at either side of the 
road at frequent intervals. To the right 
lay low meadows, reaching to the Sound; 
to the left and north, miniature hills and 
undulations that gave only an enticing 
hint of Mother Earth’s great breasts. 
Over all lay spring’s fragrant mantle, 
alluring; transparent, a continual re- 
minder of the blazing passion of the 
summer to: come. 

As Billy whistled tune after tune, seem- 
ingly unconscious of all the world save 
his own agreeable self, Cecily was far 
from comfortable. There was every rea- 
son in the world: why Billy should be sad, 
even sullem; instead, witness his heartless 
mirth: She turned away in vexation. 

Billy, having completed: his repertoire 
of happy tunes, and disdaining the 
mournful ones, turned to her with the 
air of one about to divulge an important 
secret. 

“I forgot to tell you,” said he, “that 
I have become a journalist.” 

Cecily gazed at a bungalow they were 
passing, with deep interest. 

“I am beginning at the bottom,” con- 
tinued: Billy, “as a reporter. I began 
work this morning.” 

“Aren't you afraid you’re working too 
hard?” Cecily asked, sweetly. 

Billy: shifted: himself a little to a more 
comfortable position. 

“Well,” he said, thoughtfully, “to tell 
the truth, no. I think hard work is 
good for a fellow. This morning, for 
instance, I have been successful where 
any other man on the paper would have 
failed? * 

A pause: 

“Would you care to hear about it?” 
Billy: asked. 

“No,’” said Cecily; shortly. 

“Tt was this: way,” continued Billy; 
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“the papers have all printed reports that 
the Count de Luni has won the heart of 
a certain Miss Lyndon, and Allen—that’s 
our city editor—wanted the rumor con- 
firmed or denied.” 

Cecily caught her breath with indigna- 
tion, and her eyes flashed dangerously. 
Am I being interviewed?” she de- 


The interview is ended.” 
“Then we may return, I suppose?” 
“As you please.” 

“But I—but you ” Cecily hesitated. 

“That’s the same as ‘but we,” ex- 
plained Billy, kindly. “But we what?” 

“Oh!” cried Cecily. “How I hate 
you!” 

“That’s three times you’ve told me 
that,” said Billy, “and it’s getting mo- 
notonous. Once more, and I'll believe it. 
Besides, I am not hateful. If you don’t 
believe me, ask Cecile—a most charming 
girl who admired me.” 

Cecily smiled contemptuously. 

“Who admired me,” repeated Billy, 
with emphasis. “She admitted it. It 
would do you good to know her. She is 
the dearest and sweetest girl in the world. 
Perhaps she didn’t love me, but once 
in the Gardens she told me that she would 
never: 7 

“T didn’t 
Cecily, hastily. 

“You did,” Billy contradicted. “Twice. 
You said; ‘I will never, never forget 
this ae 

“No! no!” cried Cecily. 

Billy stopped obediently, and there was 
a short silence. 

“Why do you always stop when people 
tell you to?” Cecily demanded. ‘Haven't 
you any tongue?” 

“Did you say ‘never’ ?” demanded Billy, 
exasperated. 

“Ves,”’ 

“Did you mean ‘never’ ?” 

“T__l’ve forgotten.” 

As she spoke; the car drew up at the 
Larchmont Yacht Club. At a word 
from Billy the chauffeur descended from 
his seat and, disappearing into the Club 
office, returned shortly with a telegram 
blank. 

Billy placed the blank against the back 
of the chauffeur’s seat, and wrote on it. 
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Then, holding it before Cecily’s eyes, he 
commanded : 

“Read that.” 

The message was short: 


“M. L. Allen, 
“New York Clarion, 
“New York. 
“Rumor of engagement 
false. Best authority. 
“WittiaAM Du Mont.” 


positively 
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“Ts it true?” asked Billy, as he handed 
the message to the chauffeur. 

Cecily was silent. 

“Ts it true?” repeatedly Billy. 

“Yes,” reluctantly. 

“Yes, what?” 

“Yes—Billy.” 

And then; “Billy! 
ing!” 

“Can you blame him?” asked Billy, 
shamelessly, 


Stop! He’s look- 
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By Margaret Widdem 


LICIA’S delicate face flushed, 

and she felt her heart flying 

up and down. She made a 

conscious effort to hold herself 
still and move indifferently toward the 
door. Yet it was only her husband 
whose step she had heard—her husband, 
to whom she had been three years mar- 
ried. He came in quietly, as he had a 
hundred times: spoke to her in his or- 
dinary, gentle way, spoke to his father. 
Alicia scarcely touched the hand he held 
out to her. He had never, since the very 
eatly days of their marriage, offered to 
kiss Alicia when he returned in the even- 
ings. Alicia was, in her sweet fashion, 
proud, and she had drawn herself fur- 
ther and further away, as time went 
on, from what courtesies he cared to 
give. 

Nothing happened that evening. She 
went, as always, gently and courteously 
through the smooth routine of things 
with the two gentle, courteous men who 
were her housemates. There was noth- 
ing that one could imagine as happen- 
ing out of the ordinary routine, in such 
a placid place as this: nothing, that is, 
except in the sensitive heart and restless 
mind of Alicia. 

She talked to them evenly and lightly 
of the’ little house-things that had hap- 
pened through the day. Then, while the 
two men played chess together she took 
her accustomed place at the piano, and 
let the soft, staid music Robert’s father 
loved slide from under her fingers. Out- 


wardly she seemed the very guardian 
spirit of the still old room, delicately 
tinted, sweet, serene. But the inward 
Alicia, the real woman, was pacing the 
floor breathlessly, a wild thing, twisting 
her hands together, and screaming as she 
paced: “I cannot stand it! Oh, I can- 
not stand it one more day!” 

She wondered with bitter amusement, 
as she played evenly on, just what Rob- 
ert would think, what he would do, if 
she should give way to herself, scream, 
strike him—if any wild act of hers 
could break that gentle coldness that 
was driving her mad. For she loved him 
very much—so much that it seemed to 
her as if one more day of living with 
him would kill her. 

That night she lay wide-eyed for 
hours, thinking restlessly. The wake- 
fulness was no new thing. What was 
new and terrifying was a strange sense 
of the end. It seemed that she had come 
to the verge of her endurance, and that 
something must happen now. Some re- 
lief must be given her. 

She had loved Robert when they first 
met. So, when he asked her to marry 
him she had given herself to him with 
a child’s sweet certainty that he must of 
necessity love her, too. And now—now 
she had not the least doubt that he had 
never cared at all. For long, tense hours 
she reviewed all the old dreadful pos- 
sible reasons why he had wanted her for 
his wife. Had there been some other 
girl who was denied to him? Had the 
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two men merely wanted a woman to be 
in the house, and chosen her together 
because she was good and gentle? For 
Robert’s father had always seemed in 
his silent way nearly as fond of her as 
Robert himself, and people had always 
called her sweet, kindly, serene—as in- 
deed she was, above the inward fire. 
And there was a last dreadful possi- 
bility that always flushed her with shame 
in the dark—had Robert seen how very 
much she had cared for him, and mar- 
ried her for kindness? For he was very 
kind—oh, always very, unendurably 
kind! 

She tried over and over feverishly to 
think what there was to do with her life. 
She could not bear it much longer, she 
knew the continuous hurt of things 

“Oh, I must have someone who cares 
—something: ’ she whispered to the 
dark, piteously, childishly. All her life 
she had been surrounded with love. The 
unaccustomed starvation of the last 
three years bewildered her almost as 
much as it hurt. “If we had a child I 
wouldn’t mind so much, maybe. Some 
women forget everything else when they 
have children. Perhaps z 

A little son with eyes like Robert’s— 
the thought comforted her. And soon, 
tired from crying silently into her pil- 
low, she fell asleep. 

When she was a little girl she had 
often been able to dream satisfyingly of 
the things passionately wanted, and de- 
nied her by daylight. So when she was 
first married she had tried to dream that 
Robert was kissing her, holding her, call- 
ing her loving names, telling her passion- 
ately how much he had always cared. 
But she could never do it. Even if she 
had succeeded in finding him, in those 
old dreams, he had always gone away 
from her just as she came; or he was 
awaiting her in some unåttainable room 
up countless twisted stairways whose 
final step was never achieved before she 
awoke. 

This night she had not tried at all 
to dream of Robert. All she sought was 
comfort—comfort and someone who 
wanted her. She thought afterward that 
her dream was woven of the ever-present 
loneliness and the thought of a little son; 
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though the child in her dream did not 
seem to belong to her that way. 

She dreamed that she was passing 
along the main street of their little town, 
as she had often in the first year of her 
marriage, toward where the other house 
had been. It was not the old family 
house—they were living in that now. 
It had come to them by will from the 
older branch of the family, a year after 
she was married. The house she dreamed 
she was going toward was the large 
gray square building, dating from per- 
haps the early nineties, where she had 
been brought on her marriage. When 
the other house had come to them they 
had sold this to the church beside it. 

Yet when she reached the spot, the 
gray house was not there. In its stead, 
far back on green turf, stood a little old- 
fashioned white cottage, Nothing is 
strange in dreams, so Alicia merely saw 
the cottage with a quiet realization of 
its right to be there, and mounted the 
steps of the stone church beside it. For 
on the steps awaited her a little boy she 
had come to see. He’'was a “little boy 
who belonged to her in some strange 
way, and they had known each other al- 
ways. He ran down to her, meeting her 
half-way with out-held arms. 

“Oh, you’ve come, you've come at last, 
Princess, dear!” he said joyously. 

Alicia caught his hands, laughing 
light-heartedly. “Yes, I’ve come at last,” 
she said. “And I’ve wanted to get here 
for such a long, long time!” 

“But you were a very, very long time 
coming, too, Princess,” he said. “Were 
there tasks to do, like mine, or was there 
a wicked witch you had to escape from? 
Pd have rescued you, you know, if I 
had known!” 

They sat down on the grass together 
as Alicia answered him. (She could 
never remember whether she seemed to 
herself any older than he was. They 
were merely on an equality which left 
out those things.) “I came as soon as I 
could,” she said. “Oh, did you want 
me?” 

“Want youl’ said the little boy. 
“Don’t you know? Why, Princess, 
you’re all I have to be glad about! And 
don’t you remember how we love each 
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other very, very much—don’t you re- 
member, Princess?” 

There was a forlorn note in his voice 
somehow too wistful for a dream. 

“Yes, dear, I know,” said. Alicia ten- 
derly, remembering as he bade her. Here 
was someone who really wanted her, 
wanted her very much! It was like a 
warm air of comfort about her hurts. 
He cared, and he had cared always. She 
laughed happily again, and flung herself 
full-length on the soft grass. 

“Where shall we go to-day, Princess?” 
he asked beside her gayly. “Aunt 
Katherine is away till evening, so you 
and I can have the whole afternoon to- 
gether, just you and I! Shall we have 
the gold boat and let it go sailing on the 
crystal river? We can go looking for 
giants, or for pearls. Or shall we find 
a cavern, and kill the giants inside and 
live in it? That would be the most ’cit- 
ing thing to do.” 

“Yes, indeed!” cried Alicia. “We'll 
do that!” 

There was nothing that happened in 
between. As soon as she spoke they 
were in a gold row-boat, Alicia, in blue 
satin and a crown, steering, and her com- 
- panion, very knightly in velvet and many 
weapons, at the oars. There were gold 
cushions, and a gold net that Alicia 
dipped down into the clear water now 
and then. Afterward he killed the giants, 
a great many of them, and found pearl 
necklaces in the gold net. Then they 
played with a little brown dog which 
came into the dream from somewhere, 
and found the cavern, full of more giants. 
They were huge shadowy creatures whom 
her companion routed royally. 

Yet all through the fairy-tale scenery 
Alicia was conscious dimly of the old 
church steps, with the little white cottage 
alongside. Now and again, too, the vel- 
vets of her companion, wavering, were 
the brown, quaint clothes of the child on 
the stone steps; sitting gravely and star- 
ing ahead. This one thing, however, 
was vivid and continuous: there was 
someone who loved her and wanted her: 
who always had, and always would. 
Whether they went in search of fairy 
vodmothers or giants, or, as happened 
before the dream was done, dwelt hap- 
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pily in a chocolate castle atop of a hill 
of ribbed tumbler-glass, they two be- 
longed together forever, and were in- 
finitely at ease and comforted by so be- 
longing. Through every cloudy shift of 
the dream she could feel the little hand 
tight in hers, and hear the child-voice, 
lovingly wistful: 

“You do care, don’t you, Princess, 
dear? You’re sorry I’m lonesome? You 
do care?” 

“Oh, indeed, I do care, Little Lone- 
some Boy!” she would answer...and the 
adventures would go fantastically on. 

“Good-by, Princess,” he said suddenly. 
“She's calling me.” 

The little brown dream-dog had raced 
off already, and as the boy turned to go 
the dream faded. Alicia found herself 
awake in daylight, saying softly: “Good- 
by, Little Lonesome Boy!” 

The dream was vividly present with 
her for days afterward. She ‘went 
about with a singular feeling of lightness 
and well-being: the thought of someone 
who loved her and needed her, even in 
a dream, seemed a support- and stimula- 
tion through all those little indifferences 
and denials of Robert’s which had once 
wounded her so insistently. It was long 
before the comfort of the dream entirely 
went. 

It was after a day of intense discour- 
agement that she had it again. She had 
fallen asleep, as before, with a bitter 
sense of the unendurability of things, 
and of the humiliation there is in giv- 
ing love undesired. So when she found 
herself hurrying toward the church 
where she knew Little Lonesome Boy 
would be waiting for her, she was very 
glad. 

But something unexpected and dis- 
quieting had stolen into the dream. Lit- 
tle Lonesome Boy, when she came toward 
him, was not watching for her and smi!- 
ing. He was curled on the grass in a 
corner beneath the steps, a sobbing little 
brown heap. 

She dropped down beside him, and 
they clung together, the brown dream- 
dog pushing about them in a frenzied 
attempt to shove his nose against his 
master’s face and sympathize. There was 
scarcely any fairy-tale scenery—only the 
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glass hill, very shadowy, wavered doubt- 
fully beyond the lawn. 

“Oh, what is it, my Little Lonesome 
Boy!” cried Alicia. “What did they do 
to you—what did they do, dearest?” 

“They don’t do anything,” he sobbed. 
“I only wish they would. No one cares. 
They give me things to eat, and clothes 
—they take care of me, the way they do 
of Rover—but—no one cares! They 
never call me love-names—or anything. 
There isn’t—anybody—cares sg 

“But I care! I do care, dear Little 
Lonesome Boy!” cried Alicia. 

“Yes, but you—oh, Princess, I didn’t 
want to tell you—I never told you be- 
fore—but—you aren’t real! You're only 
a Pretend-Princess I made, so somebody 
would care, and say they loved me. I 
can almost feel you cuddle me now, and 
I do love you—but—you aren’t real— 
and they say—they say pretends are silly 
—and—nobody cares!” 

Alicia recognized quite simply that 
what he said was true. She knew she 
was not real. Still, that did not so very 
much matter, except that it made her 
less of a comfort to him. 

“Yet I do love you, dear, even 
if I am only pretend,” she said wist- 
fully. 

“Oh, I know you do,” he sobbed, “and 
it does help—truly it does. . But what 
would you do, Princess, if you wanted 
to love people dreadfully hard, and they 
wouldn’t love you back?” 

Alicia recognized her own waking bit- 
terness, afterward, in the reply she made. 

“Pretend you don’t care, either,” she 
said. “After awhile you won’t care, ex- 
cept deep down where nobody knows— 
and you forget, yourself, sometimes.” 

The dream-boy sat up straight and 
looked at her with his wistful, tear- 
filled blue eyes. The 
puppy whined a little, restléessly. 

“PIL try,” whispered Little Lonesome 
Boy. “T’ll—try, Princess X 

This time Alicia had no sense of light- 
ness or comfort on her waking, only a 
dreary feeling of the dream’s reality. 
And her own loneliness pressed on her 
harder than ever, and the thought of 
the dream-child, “trying,” hurt her 
all the day. For he had no one to care, 
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she thought sorrowfully—nothing but 
the little dog. 

That evening Robert had some errand 
which took him by way of the church. 
Alicia watched him restlessly as he made 
ready to go. Then on a sudden impulse, 
she offered to go with him. If she could 
see the stone steps where her dreams had 
been played, she thought, she might get 
rid of the haunting weight of depres- 
sion the last one had laid on her. It 
might make her Little Lonesome Boy 
seem less real and sorrowful. 

Robert looked at her, she imagined, in 
surprise. But he only said, gently as ever, 
that he was glad she was going, and 
waited till she was ready to go with him. 

Her heart beat quickly as they neared 
the church. They had fallen silent. The 
gray stone looked dreamlike in the moon- 
light. There were no passers-by—noth- 
ing to spoil her illusion. Surely on the 
other side was an old-fashioned white 
cottage set far back on green turf, and, 
very surely, flung in the shadow of the 
steps, a forlorn little brown heap, her 
dream-boy was curled with his dog! 

“Little Lonesome Boy!’ she said 
softly, looking across the steps. “My 
Little Lonesome Boy!” 

She felt herself caught, suddenly, pas- 
sionately in her husband’s arms. 

“Alicia!” he cried breathlessly. “Was 
it you—very long ago? Did you go 
down the river with me, by the old cot- 
tage, years and years ago? Were you 
my Princess? Oh, was it you, Alicia?” 

She looked up at him. And below the 
shattered mask of endurance she saw the 
wistful, love-hungry look of her Little 
Lonesome Boy. And the blue eyes— 
why had she not known them for Rob- 
ert’s till they were full of tears? 

She did not stop to wonder how she 
had found the lonely child of so long 
ago, in her longing dreams of this year. 
She knew, suddenly and surely, that 
there is no past or present or future 
when two people love each other. 

“Oh, Robert, Robert—and it was I 
that told you to pretend you didn’t care!” 
she whispered. As she lifted her face 
to his there was a touch of: mother-pity 
in the love of her kiss. 

“My Little Lonesome Boy!” she said. 


ON BROADWAY AND OFF 


LIFTON CRAWFORD, of 


“My Best Girl’ company, 
tells this story of an ine- 
briate: 


“The late Reverend Doctor John Hall 
was once walking home from preaching 
at a Sunday night meeting out in the 
country. In the moonlight he saw a 
man lying drunk in the gutter and, go- 
ing up to him, gave him a shake. 

“Herel he said. ‘It is a shame for 
a nice, respectable looking man like you 
to be lying in the gutter like that.’ 

“The man opened his tipsy eyes and 
saw the long, black coat. He said: 

““Are you a: minister?’ 

“Yes said Doctor Hall. 
up out of here!’ 

““Preshbyterian ?’ queried the inebriate. 

“Yes, was the answer somewhat im- 
patiently, ‘I am.’ 

“ ‘Then, said the other, ‘help me up. 
I’m a Preshbyterian myself.’ ” 
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Henry Miller, starring in “The Rain- 
bow,” gives an anecdote of continental 
craft: 

“A troupe of wandering musicians 
were playing before a Swiss hotel. At 
the end of the performance one of the 
members left the group, approached the 
leader of the band and pulled out a lit- 
tle paper box, which he emptied into 
his left hand while the eyes of the leader 
followed every movement. 

“He then took a plate in his right 
hand, passed it around, and a large sum 
was collected, every one meanwhile won- 
dering what he held in his left hand. 

“Why, it’s very ‘simple,’ said the 
leader when questioned. ‘We are àll 
subject to temptation, and to be sure of 
the fidelity of our collector he has to 
hold five flies in his left hand, and we 
count these when he returns, to make 
sure of the money.’ ” 

“What’s in a name?” quoth Taylor 
Holmes, appearing in “The Million.” “Tt 
all depends upon its relation to the sub- 
ject in hand. 

“A certain proud father to whom a 
college education had been denied met 


his daughter at the train on her return 
from college. 

“ ‘But Helen,’ he said, ‘aren't you un- 
usually fat?’ 

“Yes, dad,’ she replied, ‘I weigh one 
hundred and forty pounds stripped for 
gym. 

“ ‘The father looked dazed for a mo- 
ment and then demanded: ‘Who in thun- 
EES Ce nt es 


“Vagueness in art is all very well,” de- 
clares Helen Ware of the “Trial Mar- 
riage” company, but in everyday life the 
average mind requires accurate explana- 
tions. 

“A young doctor, recently graduated,” 
announces this charming actress, “had 
among his first patients a fat girl whose 
obesity weighed upon her and she wanted 
to get rid of some of it. He drew up a 
careful diet. At the end of a month she 
could hardly get through the doctor's 
doorway. ‘Did you eat what I told you?’ 
he asked, aghast. ‘Religiously.’ Sud- 
denly he had an inspiration. ‘Anything 
else? he asked. ‘Only my ordinary 
meals.’ ” 


Christie MacDonald, the fascinating 
“Spring Maid,” gives this version of a 
newsboy’s story of a fire: 

“We stood aroun’ an’ de smoke was 
rushin’ out of de buildin’. Gee, it was 
high. I guess it was seven or eight sto- 
ries. De fire was comin’ out and every 
one was yellin’ and howlin’ an’ de bells 
was ringin’ and de engines was smokin’ 
an’ dere was firemen in front an’ dere 
was firemen at de side, but dere was no 
firemen in de alley. I says to Mickey, 
‘Lets go ’roun’ into de alley and see 
what’s dere.’ We went ’roun’ dere an’ 
gee, de fire was just as bad as it was in 
de front. Dere was a guy lookin’ out of 
a window on de sevent’ story. Gee, he 
was high up, an’ dere was no firemen or 
ladders dere. He was shoutin’ “Help, 
help, police.” Mickey says to me, 
“Hully gee, look at dis,” an’ den he 
shouted to de guy, “Jump! we'll ketch 
you in dis blanket,” an’ de guy jumped, 
an’ gee, I tought I’d die laughin’-—we 
didn’t have no blanket’ ?” -> 
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INSTRUMENTAL 
1 Alpine Hut........ 
2 Angels’ Serenade, 
8 Anvil Chorus.. 
4 April Smiles, Walt: 
5 Arbutus Waltz 
6 At Sundown,..... 
7 Artist Life, Waltz. 
8 A Trip to Niagara... 


..Depret 
esos Vogler 
... Wilson 
.. Strauss 
..- Cornish 


9 Battle of Waterloo........ Anderson 
10 Beautiful Blue Danube......Strauss 
11 Black Hawk, Waltz,......... Walsh 
12 Bohemian Girl,...... Balfe-Ketterer 
13 Cavalleria Rusticana. ...., Mascagni 
14 Cherry Blossoms............+: Troja 
15 Colonial Medley.... „Fitzpatrick 
16 College March Medley... ... Hawley 
E AE ANG PETERE Keiser 
18 Con Amore., ..Beaumont 
19 Convent Bells.............. Ludovic 


20 Chapel in the Forest.... Jungmann 
21 Consolation .., ..- Mendelssohn 


22 Crimson Blushes............++ Lester 
23 Dance of the Goldenrods. Fitzpatrick 
24 Dance of the Stars........ Richmond 


25 Dorothy, Old English Dance. Smith 
26 Dixie’s Land,..... ... Meacham 
27 Dying Poet.... Gottschalk 
28 Evening Song........ . Lange 


29 Evening Star,... Liszt 
30 Falling Waters........ ... Fitzpatrick 
31 Faust, Transcription. ......Leybach 
32 Fifth Nocturne, op. 52...... Leybach 
33 Flatterer, The........... Chaminade 
34 Flowers and Ferns.. ... Keiser 
85 Flower Song.......... ... Lange 


36 Fairy Wedding Waltz 
87 Frolic of the Frogs 
38 Gertrude’s Dream. 
89 Gipsy Dance..... 
40 Girlhood Days. 
41 Heather Rose.... 


.. Turner 
. Watson 
eethoven 
„Lichner 
. Dixie 
. Lange 


42 Home, Sweet Home, ..........Slack 
43 Irish Airs, Medley March,,.. Keiser 
44 Il Trovatore....... secccccecces 


45 Il Bacio (The Kiss). 

46 Jolly Fellows, Waltz. 
47 La Fountaine....... 
48 La Sorella, March 
49 Largo...... 
50 Last Hope. ‘ottschalk 
51 La Paloma...,.....scceseees Fradier 
52 “ Let’er Go,” March.......... Wood 
53 DU oe oa a .. . Lichner 
54 Little Fairy Waltz.........Streabbog 
55 Love’s Dream After the Ball. Czibulka 
56 Loving Hearts ............ K. Resier 
57 Longing for Home.,,....Jungmann 
68 ro Has Come .............., Bohm 
59 Maiden’s Prayer. ......Badarzewski 


„Bohm 
Galini 
. Handel 
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Melody in F, .... 


. Rubenstein 


61 Mocking Bird, The. . Meacham 
62 Wedding March.. Mendelssohn 


Massa’s in the Cold,Cold Ground 
Freeman 
Menuet de la Antique.. Paderewski 
Merry Widow Waltz Lehar 
Merry Widow Selec 
Monastery Bells........ 
Moonbeams on the Lak 
Mountain Belle, Schottische Kinkel 


70 My Old Kentucky Home,,Lerman 
71 National Airs,..... ose cece Clser 
72 National Echoes . Ellis 
73 Old Black Joe...... Meacham 


74 Old Volks at Home. 
75 Old Oaken Bucke 
76 Orange Blossoms, Waltz. 


. Meacham 
„Anguera 


spencer 


ý Z 
Fp PARTON, o EAT TAYT 

80 Pearly Dew Drops, Mazurka Birbeck 
81 Plantation Airs..... P AS Keiser 
82 Plantation Medley... . „Snow 
83 Placida (Tone Poem 

84 Peacemaker, March, Sturtevant 


85 Polish Dance, op.3,No.1 Scharwenka 
86 Princess Patches....... 
87 Pure as Snow, Edelw Lange 
88 Remember Me FarA way Brinkmann 
89 Rippling Waves .. Millward 
90 Rustic Dance... ...- Howell 
91 Sack Waltz... z 
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shubert’s Serenade... 
lvery W 
§ Simple Confes 
Simple Life, W 
98 Shepherd Boy 
99 Spring Song 
100 Storm, The... 
101 Star of Hope a 
102 Son A Awakening 
103 Shepherd’s Song 
104 Sweet Meditations . 


Wyman 
Thome 


+105 Tam O’Shanter .... 


106 Thine Own..........0- 

107 Traumerei and Romance 

108 Twentieth Century Woman, Norris 
109 Under the Double Eagle.. Wagner 
110 Upin a Swing .Montaine 
111 Valse Bleue i 
112 Valse in E flat.. 

113 Waltz Dream... 

114 Waves of the Ocean , 
115 Waves of the Danube....Ivanovici 
116 Warblings at Eve......... Richards 
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117 Whisperings of Love........Kinkel 
118 Wine, Woman and Song ...Strauss 
119 You and I Waltz...........Claribel 


VOCAL 
120 Afterwards ......... esés.: Mullen 
121 Alone (G. Medium), . Fitzgibbon 
122 Anchored, Watson 


123 Ave Mari .... Mascagni 
124 Angel Voice ar,...Roberts 
125 Calvary (Medium),....,...Rodney 
126 Come Unto Me s.is.. ... King 
. Mattei 


Keiser 
130 Dream of Paradise (Medium) Gray 
131 From the Toils of the Sea Trevelyan 
132 Good-Bye.. ... Tosti 
133 Good Night....... -Brown 
134 Good Old Days G ‘on Tilzer 
135 Home, Sweet Home Bishop 
136 Home,Home, Dear Home. Trevelyan 
137 How Can I Bear to Leave Thee 
Keiser-Kinkel 
138 If All the Girls Were Roses... Pratt 
139 I Love You So......... e.s.. Lehar 
140 Jerusalem....... .. Parker 
14) Juanitaren iéscavecaree sauce Norton 
142 Just Before the Battle, Mother. Root 
143 Kathleen Mayourneen..... Crouch 
144 Kiss Duet, ....secscuss Oscar Straus 
145 Last Hope. ........ «eee. Gottschalk 
146 Last Rose of Summer,...,.. Moore 
147 Little Dolly Driftwood Vivian Grey 
148 Lost Chord, The........... Sullivan 
149 Love’s Old Sweet Song,.... Molloy 
150 Ma Li'l’ Sweet Sunbeam 
Mabel McKinley 
151 Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground 
Foster 
152 My Old Kentucky Home.,... Foster 
153 Old Folks at Home..........oster 
154 Old Black Joe...........0.0% Foster 
155 Old Farm Houseon the Hill. Lerman 
156 Palms (Medium),........... Faure 
IBZ P€rGhaNed, . ., .weeoiesecdes ann King 
158 Picolo-Picolo.., . Osear Straus 
159 Rosary...... erecerscccccecces ANg 
160 Someday Bye and Bye .....Gerard 
161 Still as the Night............ Bohm 
162 Spring Song.... 
163 Vilja. me Jensina Lehar 
164 Waltz Gas orosei. Oscar Straus 
165 When First I Saw the Love-light 
in Your Eyes..,.......+6... Wood 
166 When the Gold is Turning Gray 
Morse 


Send us the 12 numbers of the 12 pieces you select and $1.50, 
and the music will be mailed to you at once and your name 


entered for one year’s subscription. 
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HOTEL 
EARLINGTON 


(FIRE-PROOF) 


27th Street, West of Broadway 
NEW YORK 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


RATES 


$1.00 Single. $2.00 Parlor, Bedroom 
and Bath 


Within Five Minutes of Shopping and Theatre 
- Districts. Absolute Quiet at Night 


LARGE SAMPLE ROOMS 
NEW MANAGEMENT 
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I Will Develop Any 


Woman’s 
Bust 


I Will Tell Any 
Woman Absolutely 
Free of Charge How 
to Do It Positively 


\ 
> : * EVN and Safely. 
“s : r aer A S 


Many women believe that 
the bust cannot be devel- 
oped or brought back to 
its former vigorous con- 
} dition. Thousands of 
=" women have vainly used 

# massage, electricity, pump 

instruments, ointments, 

general tonics, constitutional treatments, exercises and other 
methods without results. 


Any Woman May Now Develop Her Bust 


gy 


I will explain to any woman the plain truth in regard to 
bust development, the reason for failure and the way to 
ess. Fhe Mdme. Du Barrie Positive French Method 
i fferent from anything else ever brought before American 
women. By this method any lady—young, middle-aged or 
elderly—may develop her bust from 2 to 8 inches in 30 days, 
and see definite results in from 3 to 5 days, ño matter what 
the cause of the lack of development. It is based on scientific 
facts absolutely. 

This method has been used in Europe with astounding 
success, and has been accepted as the most positive method 
known. To any woman who will send a 2c. stamp to pay 
postage, I will send complete illustrated booklet of information, 
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Mme. Du Barrie, Suite 3492 Pontiac Bldg., Chicago 


KEEP THE GIRL 
IN YOUR FACE 


Madam, it pays to look young. 
A stamped addressed envelope 
will bring you the secret 


DR. E. P. ROBINSON 
116 West 39th St., Suite Y, 1136 
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KAFOR GEMS 


Blue-white Gems of Wonderful Brilliancy, 
Look, Wear and stand the test like genuine 
Diamonds, 1-30 the cost. No Imitations, 
Brilliancy guaranteed for life, set in 14-K 
solid Gold diamond mountings. See them 
before buying, sent free for examination. 
Send for booklet, special prices, etc, 


The Jodean Gem Co. Dept. B 
1043 Greenwood Terrace Chicage, II. 


BROADWAY BEAUTIES 


Dozens of’em. Show girls, etc., in stunning footlight 
magazine. 10 cents a copy; 3 months 25 cents. 


STAGE PICTORIAL : 1493 Broadway, N.Y. 


Pretty Girl Pictures—Hand Painted 


Size 11x14inches. Just the thing for den or 
library or for Christmas Gifts. While they 
last Oc. each-set of three, $1.25., Could 
not be purchased at any art store for double 
the price. Limited stock. Get yours before 
they're gone. I'll refund your money without 
quibble if you don't like your bargain. Send 
cash or money-order. 

R. K. MASTERS, 2076 Metropolitan Bldg., N.Y. City 


: Triumph S$ stem 


EVERYBODY WANTS BETTER LIGHT 
Here it is. New 300 candle power light, 
turns up and down like Gas. One-third 
cost of Electricity, Gas or Kerosene. Best 
light for Home, Church or Store. Any- 
one oan operate. Write for catalogue YM. ' 


AGENTS WANTED. 
BRILLIANT GAS LAMP 60. 


Dept. 66, 158 N. State St. CHICAGO 
(ee meim ence nee Ree IRE 
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Booklovers Shakespeare 


Just the Thing for a Holiday Gift 


The dainty elegance, the solid worth and the deserved popularity of The Booklovers 
Shakespeare make it just the thing for a holiday gift. It can be appreciated by all, whatever 
their degree of culture. Every detail of letterpress, paper, and binding is marked by luxury and 
charm, and our easy terms are a boon to those who feel the financial pressure of the ‘‘festive season.”’ 
$1.00 SECURES AN ENTIRE SET A complete set of The Booklovers will be sent free for ex- 


amination prepaid to any address, on receipt of the coupon be- 


SENT FREE FOR EXAMINATION iow properly filled out. No money need accompany this coupon. 


The set may be returned at our expense if it fails to please 


you. Examination will cost you nothing and it places you under no obligation. If the books are what you 
want you can keep the entire set and send us One Dollar only, and you can pay the balance at the 
rate of $2.00 a month. 


40 j ; 
Volumes Seater OO SAS aie Colored 
™ Illustrations 


Absolutely Complete and Unabridged 


‘The Booklovers is the Shakespeare of the discriminating. Two hundred world-famed scholars contribute 
to make it the best edition ever published. Its annotations, commentaries and glossary are thorough as 
scholarship can make them, yet clear so that any one can understand and enjoy them. There are 40 charm- 
ing volumes in the edition, 7x5 inches in size, 7,000 pages in all. There are 40 magnificent full page illustra- 
tions in color and hundreds of rare wood-cuts. The Booklovers includes everything that Shakespeare ever 
wrote. Every hidden meaning, every obscure word, is thoroughly explained, making Shakespeare easy to 
understand as a popular novel. No other edition contains the following invaluable features: 


< 


TOPICAL INDEX, in which you can find any desired passage in ARGUMENTS.—These give a concise story of each play in clear 
the plays and poems. 


CRITICAL COMMENTS, which explain the plays and characters. and interesting prose, 
They are selected from the writings of Coleridge, Hazlitt, Dow- STUDY METHODS, which furnish the equivalent of a college 
seit Furnivall, Goethe and other eminent Shakespearean course of Shakespearean study. 
scholars : i 
GLOSSARIES.—A separate one in each volume. LIFE of SHAKESPEARE, by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with critical 
TWO SETS of NOTES.—One for the general reader and a supple- essays by Walter Bagehot, Leslie Stephen, Thomas Spencer 
mentary set for the student. ‘ Baynes and Richard Grant Whi 


AN $8.00 ART PORTFOLIO FREE Every year at Christmas time we are swamped with late 
es arriving orders which cause delay, disappointment and 
inconvenience to our customers and to ourselves. As an incentive to promptn we have decided to 
offer absolutely free of charge a Magnificent Art Portfolio to each one of the first 200 whose orders 

reach us in time. 


This portfolio contains 16 plates reproducing in duogravure famous Shakespearean pictures 


Young’s 


and photographs of views in the Shakespeare country. It would cost $8.00 if bought in an art ae 

store. The plates are 9)4x12'4 inches in size, can be framed at small expense or just as they UNIVERSITY 

are they will decorate and beautify your home. There are just 200 of these artistic treas- 

ures. Send your order promptly and you can obtain one free of cost. $ SOCIETY 
New York 


HALF-PRICE HOLIDAY OFFER The regular price Ô a Nw York 


of the Booklovers <s for my examination, a set of 


. r The Booklovers Sh espeare 
has recently been advanced. During the holiday season, however, we e in kait- feather bindings if 
ce: . . the books are satisfactory, I shall 

offer a small edition of the work at just half price—$35.00. To se- < W” pay you $1.00 within five days after 
s i =] their receipt, and $2.00 per month there 

cure one of these bargains you must act promptly. Send the ¢% aqui irsonts They are not, T chal 
coupon now. To-morrow may be too late. It is your privi- & notify you and hold them subject to your 
order. Alsosend, prepaid, the $8.00 art port- 


lege to return the set if it does not please you. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
44-60 E. 23rd St., NEW YORK 


No agent will call on you in answer to the coupon. 


folio, which I am to retain without cost if I keep 
the books. 


Name.ece.coccececceese soosoo vevcee sees cocess sesccscese 


Address cscs cceces cossos sevssecscese cesses coccseseere se... 


If you prefer cloth binding, change 17 months to 12. 
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Hears Church Bells After Long Deafness 


For the first time in years, this good lady, 
who has been deaf, hears the church bells. 
She is in ecstacy. Only this morning has 
she been able to hear the prattle of her 
grandchildren and the voice of her daughter. 
Twenty-three years ago she first found her- 
self becoming deaf, and despite numerous 
remedies, medical advice, hearing devices 
and specialists’ treatment, she found it more 
and more difficult to hear. Of late years 
she was harassed by peculiar noises in the 
head, which added to her misery. At last 
she was told of a book which explains how 


to regain perfect hearing without costly ap- 
paratus or drugs. She got this book and 
learned how to quickly become freed from 
deafness and head noises. Observe her de- 
light in this hypothetical illustration. Any 
reader of Younc’s MaGAzINE who desires 
to obtain one of these books can do so free 
of cost by merely writing to the author, 
Dr. Geo. E. Coutant, 229D, Station E. New 
York, N. Y. He will be pleased to mail it 
promptly, postpaid, to any one whose hear- 
ing is not good. This offer will bring joy 
to many homes. ; 
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Why Men Drink’ 


I was a heavy drinker 
for years so I know facts, 
It is now very easy for 
anyone addicted to 
holic craving to quit for- 
ever without the slightest 
suffering, no time, 
no sickness, no self-de- 
nial, no pledges, no 
but a practical, 

common-sense 
absolutely guar- 


alco- 


lost 


threats, 


harmless 
method, 


anteed. I tell all about 
it in my book “Confes- 
sions of a Former Alco- 


hol Slave.” I also have a joyous message for 


Mothers, Wives, Sisters 


they can be 


and how 


even 


why men drink 
from the awful habit without their 
knowledge. Send for my book; tells how to con- 
quer the drink habit at home speedily and easily. 
With my book, I will mail a convincing array of 
« pluntary testimonials—a legion of them. Mailed 
Correspondence strictly con- 


I explain 


saved 


ree, plain wrapper. 
fidential. Address 


EDWARD J. WOODS 
534 Sixth Ave., 500-H, New York, N. Y. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let mesee what you can do with it. You can 
earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week as illus- 
trator or cartoonist. My practical system of personal 
individual lessons by mail will develop your talent. 
Fifteen years’ successful work for newspapers and 
magazines qualifies me to teach you. Send me your 
sketch of President Taft with rc, in stamps and I 
will send you a test lesson plate. also collection of 
drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL of Illustrating and 
1477 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, 0. Cartooning 


“Mtn. Lady” Foot Warmers 


Comfy House Wear 
Pure white woolskin; wool cuff; fastened with 
blue silk ribbon; white fleece-lined; elkskin 
soles sewed over sheepskin soles, State 
regular shoe size when ordering. Money 
back if unsatisfactory 


~ $2.00 Pair, Sent Prepaid 
Catalog Outdoor Outfittings FREE 
W. C. LEONARD & CO. 


49 Main Street Saranac Lake, N.Y. 


DON'T WEAR A TRUSS 


STIRE, 


ferent 


Christmas < 
Present 


Thousands 

have successfully treated themselves at home 

without hindrance from work. Soft as velvet— 

easy to apply—inexponsive, Awarded Gold Medal, Pro- 

cess of recovery is natural, so no further use for truss, We 

prove what we say by sending you Trial of Plapao abso- 
lutely FREE. 7 Write TODAY. Address— 


JAL OF PLAPAO-pisrio LABORATORIES, Bik 209 sttouis 


Cts a tee eeeeeeeee teasers eneseeeces 


À 


Address .,,... 


Return mail will bring Freo trial Plapac......sssseeeeceeccceecoce 


A sure money maker. Something 
new. Sell “Zanol” Concentrated 
Extracts for making Whiskies, Liquors and 
Cordials at home, Saves over 50 per 
cent. of the liquor dealers’ prices. Makes 
the genuine article. few minutes does 
the work. Strictly legitimate. Nolicense 

requ uired. Used by Liquor dealers for years. 

lis in either wet or Cå territory. Sam 


Miller sold oror 3,000 packages. Others mak- 


ing $6, $12, 25, $50 a week. You can do it. 
A bi A ny Small, compact, carry 
week’s aunir i in pocket, Sample’case and 
agents outfit free. Enormous demand. Quick 

sales Large profits. Better be quic! Territory going fast. 
Jvst send a postal. We will show you an eye opener. 


UNIVERSAL_IMPORT COMPANY 
2832Sycamore Street Cincinnati, O. 


Don't Wear 
a Truss! 


Brooks’ Appliance, the modern 
scientific invention, the wonder- 
ful new discovery that cures rup- 
ture will be sent on trial. No 
obnoxious springs or pads. Has 
automatic Air Cushions. Binds 
and draws the broken parts to- 
gether as you would a broken 
limb. No salves. No lies. Dur- 

: able, cheap. Pat. Sept. 10, ’01. 
©. E. BROOKS, the Discoverer Sent on trial to prove it. Cata- 
logue and measure blanks mailed free. Send name and 


address today. 
C. E. BROOKS, 1017-B State Street, MARSHALL, MICH. 


EYEGLASSES NOT NECESSARY 


That the eyes can be strengthened so that eyeglasses can 
be dispensed with in many cases has been proven beyond 
a doubt by 


testimony of hundreds of people who 
publicly claim that their eyesight has 
been restored by that wonderful lit- 
tle instrument called “Actina.” 
“Actina” is a reliable remedy for 
Weak Eyes, Granulated Lids, Iritis, 
Cataracts, etc., without cutting or 
drugging. Over 95,000 “Actinas” 
have been sold; therefore Actina is 
not an experiment. 

Miss Lue Terry, Proctor Home, Peoria, Ill., writes:—‘I 
assure you I have great faith in ‘Actina.’ I believe it has 
saved me from total blindness, and as an eye strengthener 
is better than any spectacles ever made.” - 

“Actina” can be used with perfect safety by every 
member of the family for any affliction of the eye, ear, 
throat or head. Send for our FREE TRIAL offer and 
valuable FREE BOOK. Address Actina Appliance Co., 
Dept. 18L, 811 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


_BIRD MANNA. 


the 


Makes Canaries Sing— 
restores their health 
and feathers, ‘Tis the 
“great secret of the An- 
dreasberz, Sold by all druggists. 
Mailed for 15C. in coin or stamps. 
A BOOK ON CAGE BIRDS. 
120 pages, 150 illustrations, a plate 
of fancy canaries in their ‘natural 
colors. Full information as to eons 
and rare canaries. How to bree 
them for profit. Hints on their 
diseases and how to cure them, 
All about Parrots and how to teach 
them to talk. Mailed for 15c. or 
both for 25c. Phila. Bird Food Co. 
400 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Free— Investing for Profit Magazine. Send me yournameand I will mail 
you this magazine absolutely Free. Before you invest a dollar any- 
where—get this magazine—it is worth 810 a copy to any man who in- 
tends to invest $5 or more per month: ‘Tells you how $1,000 camgrow 
to $22,000—how to judge different classes of investments, the Real 
Earning Power of your money. This magazine six months Free if you 
writetoday. H. L. Barber, Publisher, 465,20 W. Jackson Blyd., Chicago. 
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>) Ao ms Christmas Presents—Send for Catalog; 


y ~ This Diamond Ring, enlarged to show the handsome mounting, is our great ba | 
2 z specie. Finest quality pes white Diamonds, perfect in cut and full of fiery f 
brilliancy. Specially selec ted by our diamond experts, and skilfully mounted in 
our famous Loftis *‘Perfection’”’ ee, 3 ring mounting, 14k. Solid Gold. 
Cased in dark blue velvet ring box. e four- rings here shown are the 


Y most p ana se although we show all sizes and styles in our large’ Catalog. 


$ 25. Terms: $ 5 Down, $ 2.50 a Month 
O. 5.00 a Month 
7.50 a Month 
er 20 Down, 10.00 a Month 
Send for this Free Christmas Catalog, soli all about our Easy Credit} 4 
Plan. Over 2000 illustrations of Diamonds athens Jewelry, etc., at} 
bargain prices for Christmas presents. Select anything d desired, have it}, 
sent to your home or express office, all charges prepaid. If entirely satis- 
factory,send us one-fifth of the purchase price and keep it, balance in eight 
pore monthly amounts. We give better values and easier terms than any 
house in America. Write for Christmas Catalog today. Don’t delay. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Diamond Merchants,| | 


DEPT. G997 100 to 108 N, State. St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


12 Art Panels 50c 


Beautiful Duo Tint Reproductions of 
Famous Paintings—Panel Size 7x 10 


These pictures are real gems—the most 
exquisite portrayals of 


“WOMAN BEAUTIFUL” 


ever shown in one collection. We senda full 
set of 12 in handsome Art Portfolio, packed 
flat and safe delivery guaranteed, together 
with lifelike miniatures of 70 other beautiful 
and catchy den pictures, for only 50c, coin, 
money order or U.S,,stamps. Send at once, 
Money back if not satisfied. Or send $1.25 
for same set hand-colored. 


Florentine Art Company 
Dept. L 11, 808 Schiller Bldg., Chicago, IL. 


FREE Order panels at once and we will send 


“Free a beautiful den picture in colors, 


of good chavachan: in each city 
ant town to act as my 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


No peddling canvassing or 
other obyectionolole work required, 
Previous exgerience Unnecessary. 
Duties need notak first, interctece 
With your present employment. 


amann Pee Twill assist the right 
moan to become independent for \ite 
\f you'are making less Ahan$2400 o 

year and are trustworthy and sufficiently 
ambitious to learn and become competent 


ko handle my, bvs-F 
iness in your Viewty 


write me ot once for 


Thrilling Secrets 
FUN particulars, my 


bank Retenes. exc, a | of Frenc 
EDWIN R. MARDEN, Pres, CRESS 4 E a il t 
Nat’l Co-Operative Realty Co, | }hiyown puinina -wiere wd 


U151 Marden Bldg. 200 employees handle te wie Pl . . 
ain, Ordinary 


IEE a GE ç f | details of the immense lume 
Washi. cow VS; g j of business transetted by my 

9 © Women Trans- 
formed Into Start- 


For Fiat F'olks ling Beauties. 
FATOFF rein oe, Berrig 


you may use again the clothes laid away as too small. 


Beauty that you never 


FAT POSITIVELY REDUCED before dreamed of may 
by a safe, sure, simple, EXTERNAL HOME TREAT- now be yours. Girls, middle aged women, el- 
MENT. derly women, and you, reader, have the oppor- 
A simple treatment, which may be. used by yourself in tunity never before heard of in this country, 
your home, or we will send operators to treat you at your Allis explained; how to quickly remove wrin- 
home. kles and crow’s feet; how to make yourself look 
Positively NO EXERCISING, NO STARVING, NO from five to twenty years younger; how to make 
MEDICINE. 3 freckles and spots disappear; how to make your 


skin as pure, soft and luxurious as the petals of 
a rose; how to have clear, sparkling eyes; how 
to make your eye-brows and eye-lashes and 
hair grow so luxuriously that you may appear 
like some goddess; how to fill out the hollows in 
your neck and shoulders and make them look 
positively angelic; how to make your cheeks 
look naturally rosy all the time; how to get rid 
of pimples and blackheads; how to restore the 
original color of your hair; in short, how to 


“FATOFF” makes fat fade away from the parts where 
it is applied. , It reduces the waist line, double chin, fat 
hips and fat necks. It keeps the skin smooth and youthful 
—keeps the flesh firm and healthy—keeps the figure 
slender and graceful. 

“Fatoff” is recommended by doctors, nurses, society 
leaders, actresses, actors and business men and women 
who have used it and continue to use it because it is the 
only product which gives relief from the burden of fat. 


“Fatoff’ is sold by Riker-Hegeman Stores, Kalish, Gim- 
bels, Siegel-Cooper, Loeser and Abraham & Straus, ‘Tames anig kerai from mere ordinariness to 
McCreery’s stores and leading dealers generally, or mation will be sent to you for a 2-cent stamp to 
M. S. BORDEN CO. pay postage. Itisthrilling. Send for it. 
69 Warren St., New York e 
Send for booklet P. Gives. i Mdme. Marquise Louvre, 


Gives- full particulars of actual { 


results. Mailed free in plain, sealed envelope. Suite 621, 136 W. Lake St, Chicago, Ilk 
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A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


Or Magical Beautifier 


i Removes Tan, Pimples, Freck- 
Silas eh les, Moth-Patches, Rash and 
Beautifies = EN Skin Diseases, and every blem- 
the Skin, ish on beauty and defies detec- 
No other tion. It has stood the 
cosmetic test of sixty-four years 


—no other has—and is 
so harmless we taste it 
to be sure it is prop- 
erly made. 

Accept no counterfeit of 
similar name. The distin- 
guished Dr. L. A. Sayre 
said to a lady of the haut- 
ton (a patient): “As you 
ladies will use them, I rec- 
ommend Gouraud’s Cream 
as the least harmful of all 
the Skin preparations.” 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 


Gouraud’s Oriental Toilet Powder 


For infants and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. Re- 
lieves Skin Irritations, cures Sunburn and renders an 
excellent complexion. Price, 25c., by mail, 


Gouraud’s Poudre Subtile 


Removes superfluous hair. Price, $1.00, by mail, 
Fern. T. Hopkins, Prop., 87 Great Jones St., N. Y. City. 


will do it. 


= P R nE I 


Christmas Dinners 


300,000 


POOR ). 
PEOPLE | 


Will be 
supplied by 
The 
Salvation Army 


Throughout the 
United States 


Will you help by 
sending a 
donation, no 
matter how small 
TO COMMANDER 


MISS BOOTH ) 


118 W. 14th St., New York City 
Western States, Comm. Estill, 669 S. State St., Chicago 


ARE YOU TOO FAT 


ce, gs z good health and contentment while probably lengthening your life? l 
it È BLY E REE, my Proof Treatment and Book which tells how to get rid of burdensome fat. Either sex 


Develop Your 
Bust 


50c Package FREE 


For 10c stamps or silver to 
help pay distribution expenses 
we will send you a 50c package of 
Dr. Catherine E. Kelly's won- 
derful treatment for making 
the bust plump and firm, also 
our booklet, “The Perfect 
Figure.” She used thistreat- 
ment herself and it increased 
her own and her patients’ 
bust measurements from 4 to 
A 7inches. Write today. 


Í Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dr. Kelly Company, Dept. 10MB, 


WHITE pa 
VALLEY G E 
SEE THEM BEFORE PAYING! 
These Gems are chemical white sapphires. 
Can’t be told from diamonds except by an 
expert. Stand acid and fire diamond tests, 
So hard they can’t be filed and willeutglass. Bril- 
liancy guaranteed 25 years. Allmounted in14K solid 
gold diamond mountings. Will send you any style ring, pin 
or stud on approval—all charges prepaid—no money in advance. 
AF Write for Free illustrated booklet, special prices and ring 
measure, 


WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., Dept. N, 716, Saks Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


D YOU WISH TO KNOW 


whether you will prosper or not in your undertakings? I 

Whether you will marry or not? Have sickness or health? 

Travel or stay at home? Win or lose in speculation? 
Business to follow, etc. YOUR PLANETS WILL TELL YOU, No guess- 
work, Clear answers to all questions. Will send you hundreds of addresses 
of people who have been patrons of mine for 10 years, and you can write to 
them and verify my statements, GRASP your OPPORTUNITY aud you 
will gain your desires, Send birth date and 10c. for atrial reading. 


L. THOMSON, Dept. 550, Kansas City, Mo. 


$7.75 PAID FOR RARE DATE 1853 QUARTERS; $20 
for half dollars; we pay a cash premium on hundreds of 
coins; keep all money dated before 1884 and send ten 
cents at once for our illustrated coin value book, size 
4x7; it may mean your fortune. C, F. CLARKE & CO. 

Coin Dealers, Dept. 94, Le Roy, N. Y. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
Of Young’s Magazine, published monthly at New 
York, required by the Act of August 24th, 1912. 
Editor, C. H. Young, 124 East 25th St,, New York. 
Managing Editor, C. H. Young, 124 East 25th St., 
New York. Business Manager, H. E. Snow, 124 East 
25th St, New York. Publisher, C. H. Young, 124 
East 25th St., New York. 
Owner: C. H. Young, 
(Signed) C. H. Youne, 
Owner. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 30th day of September, 1912. 
Jonn E. Crum, 
Notary Public No. 129, 
New York County. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1913.) 


Would you like to reduce your 
weight steadily, easily, safely, 
® gently, improving your appear- 
If so, let me send you ABSO- 


“starving.” Guaranteed method. Dr. H. C. BRADFORD, 20 East 22d St., 439A, New York, à 


These diamonds, mounted in 14kt solid gold mountings are our great 
specials. Only the finest quality pure white diamonds, perfect in cut, 
are used. Send for our free Christmas Catalog. Select anything 
desired, have it sent to your home or express office, all charges pre- 
paid. If satisfactory send us one fifth of the purchase price and keep 
it, balance in eight equal monthly amounts. Great bargains in 
Watches and Jewelry for Christmas Presente. Write for Catalog, 


Established 1896. Dept. K511. 
JAMES BERGMAN 37-39 Maiden Laue, New York 


“The Hotel of American Ideals” 


Washington, D. C. 
HOTEL POWHATAN, 


Pennsylvania Ave., at 18th & H Sts. 


New Fireproof European Plan 


Rooms, detached bath, $1.50, $2.00 up 
Rooms, private bath, $2.50, $3.00 up 


100% Fire, Germ and Dust Proof 
Two blocks from White House, and near all points 
of interest. 
Write for Souvenir Booklet with Map. 

Lewis Hotel Company, Inc., 
Owners and Operators, 

Direction and Management 
CLIFFORD M, LEWIS, 


Improve Your Complexion, 
Your Figure, and Your Health 


Thousands of beautiful 
women thank Dr. James 
P. Campbell’s Safe Ar- 
senic Complexion Waf- 
ers for their clear, 
beautiful skin, their 
graceful figure and 
good health. 

If your complexion 
needs improvement, if 
you are weak, nervous, 
thin, unshapely, tired, or 
in any respect not at 
your very best, try Dr. 
Campbell’s Wafers to- 
day. 

Used by men and women for 27 years 
with more than satisfactory result, as count- 
less testimonials prove. 


Absolutely safe and harmless to anybody. 
Guaranteed under the Pure Food and Drugs Act, 
June 30th, 1906. 

$1.00 per box, full thirty-day treatment, at 
all good druggists, or sent by mail in plain 
cover from 


RICHARD FINK CO., Dept. 53 
415 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


“THE -HUB OF THE CITY?” 


A FAMOUS HOME WITH A 


Grand Hotel 
New York City NEW ANNEX 


MAIN ENTRANCE ON 31st STREET 


A house made famous through its splendid service, and per- As for transportation facilities, 
‘sonal attention to patrons—the Grand counts its friends by the New York’s subways, elevated and 
thousands. Army and Navy people stop here, as do all experi- surface cars are all practically at the 
enced travelers. For more excellent living facilities, quiet door. Theaters and shopping dis- 


elegance and sensiġłe prices are hardly obtainable elsewhere. 


VASONIC MALL 


tricts also immediately at hand. 
Personal baggage transferred 
free to and from New Pennsyl- 
vania station, 

Splendid Moorish dining-rooms 
are but one of the many famous fea- 
tures of the New Annex. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF | 


Rates—$1.50 Per Day Upward 


D. W. PLOGER 
Manager > 


Guide to New York (with maps) and 
Special Rate Card—sent upon request 


This vose style of Home Grand is a splendid grand piano, suited 
for any, home and sold at a reasonable price. The tone, touch and 
magnificent wearing qualities of the 


are only explained by the exclusive patented features, the high grade 
material and superb workmanship that enter into their construction. 

We deliver, when requested, direct from our factory free of charge and 
guarantee perfect satisfaction. 


FREE —If you are interested in pianos, let us send you our beautifully 
illustrated catalog, that gives full information. 


170 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


